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PREFACE. 



Although the capital of the Panjab could never vie with the Imperial city 
of Delhi, the Rome of Asia, in the variety and profusion of its ancient monu- 
mental remains, or with the city of Akbar (Akbarabad, or Agra) in the splen- 
dour of its architecture, it, nevertheless, possesses as many and as interesting 
historical sights and reminiscences as any other famous city in India ; while no 
Indian city can boast of having been the seat of so many Imperial dynasties as 
Lahore. Its lofty houses, gilded minarets and bulb-like domes, visible from 
afar, give it an imposing appearance, while its crowded streets, busy markets, 
and thriving industries, furnish internal evidence of great prosperity and suc- 
cessful progress. 


It is situated in a region famous in history as the camping ground of the 
early Aryan migration and civilisation, as the seat of the holy singers of the 
Vedic hymns — the fairer race, who, reducing to bondage, or driving back the 
black-skinned servile races, spread eastwards, and whose records, side by side 
with the Egyptian records and the Chinese philosophy, go back further than 
those of any other country. 


The Panjab was the home of Northern Buddhism, which, having received 
a fresh impulse from the Grseco-Bactrian kingdoms of the Punjab, and convert- 
ed the Scythian dynasties to its faith, found here a favorable soil for achiev- 
ing those triumphs in religion and literature which affected nearly half the 
human race. Up to this day the remains of that interesting period are un- 
earthed on the North-Western frontier of the Province, once the theatre of 
the cult, and make us marvel at the architectural skill possessed by the 
ancients. 


$ 


The region calls attention from the interest attaching to it as the classic 
ground of Alexander’s conquests, which materially influenced Brahmanism in 
and gave the first impulse to sculptural art in Northern India, 
in short, the cradle of peoples and of religions, and appeals 
to ttu^nosl far-reaching of the faculties and sympathies of an enlightened 
mind. 




Viewed from a political standpoint, nature has given the Panjab a crown- 
ing'pofition in the great Indian Peninsula. It is aptly termed the steel-head 
of the spear of this great empire, the guard-room of India on the north. 
From the earliest times, the Panjab has served as a bulwark of defence 
against foreign aggression, the outpost of the line of battle ; and it has 
proved one of the greatest recruiting grounds of armies in the East 
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It is pre-eminently the ‘ soldier’s land,’ the ‘ sword in hand of India,’ whose 
warriors have fought bravely, side by side with the soldiers of Great Britain, 
in regions from beyond the Khyber to the confines of China, from Burma and 
the Straits to the coast of Africa and distant Egypt and Mongolia. Whether 
fighting with the Afghan, or the Moor, the Burmese or the Siamese, they have 
upheld the honour of the British name, and powerfully contributed to those 
successes which have made it stand proudly forth amongst those of the 
nations of the world. 

But it is in its position as the chief city of this land of great traditions 
that its political interest chiefly consists. Lahore claims the attention of 
both the student of history and the general reader. It has been successively 
the seat of ancient Hindu and Muhammadan monarchies, and was, for upwards 
of two centuries, the focus of those early struggles between Hinduism and Mu- 
hammadanism, dating back to the time of Sabuktagin and Mahmud, which re- 
sulted in the establishment in India of a religion, which, springing up from 
the deserts of Arabia, materially affected the political and social condition of 
more than one-fourth of the population of the globe. Here, in his royal 
palace, did the politic Akbar hold his cabinet councils. The place is asso- 
ciated with the loves of Jahangir and Nirr Jahan, and is memorable as the 
birth-place of the magnificent Shah Jahan. 

When the reflecting mind of the pious Nanak conceived the amelioration 
of man’s social condition and the combination of conflicting creeds into one, 
enjoining the worship of one invisible God, the political position given to 
Lahore contributed, in no small a degree, to the development of the religious 
order established by him, and supported by his zealous successors ; while it 
was chiefly with reference to the policy here promulgated and pursued, and th& 
acts here done by those who represented the power of the house of Tymur, 
then on the wane, that the disciples of the Guru, from a set of quietists, as they 
had been left by their great leader, turned into warriors, exchanging ploughs 
for arms, inflamed with a new spirit of nationality by their last martial Guru, 
the valorous Govind. 

In more recent times we find it remarkable as the capital of a kingdom 
founded by Ranjit Singh, the lion of the Panjfib; while at the present moment 
it is distinguished as the chief city of a Province under the British, contain- 
ing within its boundaries races representing, perhaps, the best of Aryan 

chivalry. 

The want of a history of this Imperial city, devoted exclusively to an 
account of the events which occurred in it in past ages, and which sapp'v either 
some missing link in the history of the Province, or are of value on 
account of the interest attaching to them as incidents of the lives of great 
men who once played & con--picuous part in the politics of the country, and to 
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a description of its architectural remains and antiquities, had been long felt. 
While Delhi, Agra, Lucknow and other chief cities of India had all their guide- 
books for the information of travellers, it was a source of regret that the capital 
of the Parjhb should be without even oue such book. There is certainly 
as much of interest to be seen at Lahore as in any of the great cities of 
India, famous in past history, or centres of model 1 civilisation, and visitors 
to the metropolis of the Panjab naturally asked whether there was not 
a guide book to it, and were disappointed on being informed that there 
was none. 

It is true, a work of reference, called A Brief Account of the History ami 
Antiquities of Lahore," was published in 1873, by Mr. T. H. Thornton, late 
Secretary to Government, Panjab, and subsequently a Judge of the Chief Court; 
and a revised editiou of it, the joint work of that gentleman and Mr. J. L. 
Kipling, the Principal of the Mayo School of Arts, Lahore, appeared in 1876. 
It is a work of great merit, and does much credit to the industry of the learn- 
ed authors, but its scope is limited, and there is much to tell which has been 
left untold. 

Moreover, the work is out of print, and so many changes have taken place 
since it was published, that a complete book of reference, of convenient size, 
for this important city, had become a recognised necessity. 

To supply this want, then, the present work was undertaken. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the difficulties iu its compilation have been of a 
nature not easily to be surmounted. There was not a single book that treated 
exclusively of the events of public interest which took place in Lahore during 
the Muhammadan period — while of its pre-Muhammadan history very little is 
known — , or that threw any light on the old monumental remains which it 
may still claim to possess, or furnished any information regarding its anti- 
quities. 

The local chronicles, such ns, Khazinat-ul-Aulia, Sakinat-ul-Asfia, fyc., 
treat of the lives of saints, of which very exaggerated accounts have been 
given, while the general histories of India, such as, Tabakat-i-Alchari, Ikbal- 
namu Jahanyiri, Muntakhib-ul-Tawdrikh, fyc., are devoted to describing 
wars, bestowing high panegyrics on individual persons in power or authority, 
or deprecating the conduct of others less favored, and are, in fact, a record of 
vile court intrigues, atrocious murders, and acts of violence and spoliation. 
Matters of local detail are enveloped in hazy diction and tedious hyperbole, 
and the difficulty of gleaning materials scattered over innumerable pages of 
voluminous books written after this fashion, with no index, and nothing to 
guide the reader to their contents, and, in not a few instances, without even 
headings of the subjects treated of, can be better conceived than described. 
Pme very rare manuscripts had, therefore, to be procured for the purpose of 

Meeting materials for the historical portion of the work, and among these 

; 
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may be mentioned the Shah Jahdn Ndma, of Mulla Muhammad Saleh, Lcthori , 
the brother of Inayatullah, author of the well-known Persian-work, the Bahar-i- 
Ddnish ; the Khuldsat-ul-Taivdrikh, of Sujan Rai, Kanungo of Batala, who 
held office under Aurangzeb ; the Bachhah Ndma, of Mulla Abdul Hamid, 
Lahori, compiled by order of Shah Jahan ; the Tawdrikhi-Mujadd a di a ; 
Tuhfat-ul-Wdsilin, of Sheikh Ahmad Zanjani; the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, of Hassan 
Nizami of Lahore ; the Tarikh-i-Bdddi of Abdullah ; the Tarikh-i-Rashidi of 
Hyder Mirza Doghlat; the Tazkira-i-Choughattai, of Muhammad Hadi, Dewan 
of Lahore, in the time of Bahadur Shah; Tazkira Anand Ram Mukhlis, com- 
piledin thetime ofMuhammad Shah; Tariklii Ahmad Shahi, See. Superfluities 
which abounded in the original works have been carefully avoided in reducing 
into shape the present account, and it is hoped that the historical notes are as 
full as is compatible with precision for a work of reference like this, which 
lays no claims to completeness, or to any thing approaching an elaborate treat- 
ment of the subjects mentioned in it. The writer’s object has been to give an 
idea of the state of things at the seat of Provincial, and, at times, of Imperial, 
Government, as introductory to larger works on history touching Indian 
politics; and brevity had consequently to be kept in view. 

As to the descriptive portion of the work, it should be remembered that 
Lahore, as regards its architectural remains, is not to be judged from the 
monuments which, having survived the wreck of time, meet here and there 
the eye of the visitor. The ruthless hands of the Afghans and the Sikhs have, 
each in turn, laboured diligently to deprive it of its architectural embellish- 
ment. Many a monument of surpassing beauty and elegance has been totally 
destroyed, and not a vestige of it left, while many have been deprived of their 
ornamental and decorative details, so that nothing is left of them but a mere ske- 
leton. These last had to be abandoned by the destroyers as useless objects, because 
the amazing strength and solidity of the material defied the utmost power of 
their blunt hammers, and stood quite unconcerned the test of their sharp chisels. 

Despite, however, the invisible effect of time — that mysterious, slow, and 
silent, but sure, worker, which has reared up, and, in turn, mingled with the 
dust so many powerful dynasties, and of which the German poet has fittingly 
said ; — 

Was ist denn dauerend in der welt Zu sehen ? 

Was steht denn fest, wenn Rom nicht konnte stehen ? * 

Despite the great revolutions that took place before the conquest of the country 
by the British ; despite the cruel fate to which it became subject under despotic 
rulers, and which completed the work of destruction every where, many old 


# Can aught on earth’s vast place e’er hope to stand ? 

Since Rome has sunk beneath Time’s conquering hand ? 

H, E. Lloyd. 
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monuments of early monarchies and civilisation, survive to recall to mind ages 
of which little is now known to the curious observer. 

It will be interesting to ascertain to whom these relics of past ages, these 
monuments of departed greatness, belonged ; who the notables were whose 
ashes lie buried beneath these ancient domes and cenotaphs; who the men were 
who now rest helpless and neglected in these silent places, far removed from 
the noisy haunts of men. In such solitudes man feels real awe, and realizes 
more than ever, how unstable and transitory are his works, how nations 
rise and pass away, how the most exalted productions of human skill and 
invention sink into oblivion, and how time and death hurl away in one 
vast ruin the most triumphant and glorious wonders of the world. To 
collect information on such matters has, again, involved no small amount 
of trouble. If you ask a neighbouring zemindar, to whom an isolated dome 
in the midst of cultivated fields, or an old tower, at a distance from the Grand 
Trunk road, belongs, he will only tell you: “ Baclshahdn deiuele da hai’’ 
that is ; “it belongs to the time of kings;’’ or a more well-informed person may 
reply to your anxious enquiry : “ Choaghattian de ivele da hai” meaning: “It 
belongs to the time ot the Choughattai kings.” With this piece of valuable 
information, the enquirer has to return home, with little reason to be grati- 
lied with the result of his expedition. 

The only works extant on the old buildings of Lahore are the Tahqiqdt- 
i-Chishti, of Maulvi Niir Ahmad, and a book in Urdu, published by the late 
Rai Bahadur Kanhia Lai, called the Tarikh-i- Lahore, in the compilation of 
which the Rai professes to have been materially assisted by the late Mufti 
Ghulam Sarwar, of Lahore. This last work contains little that is new, and 
that of Chishti is full of stories of supernatural powers supposed to have been 
possessed by local saints, whose tombs are still so numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lahore. This work which, notwithstanding its shortcomings, 
is not altogether devoid of merit, was published by its author in 1867, 
since which many tombs and old monuments, mentioned in it, have been com- 
pletely destroyed. Again, the work is full of discrepancies and errors. With 
such scanty material at my disposal, and with a view to doing justice to 
the subject in which I had interested myself, I conceived that I could not do 
better than make personal enquiries from old residents of the city, men of 
letters and knowledge, and intelligent and aged men residing in the neigh- 
bourhood. The information thus obtained was carefully compared with old 
manuscript works on the lives of Muhammadan saints and other eminent 
men who have flourished in the country. Among such works which have 
been consulted, may be mentioned — the Rauzat-ul-Alibab, the TazMrat-ul- 
Arifin, Kasas-id-Aulia, Nafahat-ul- Uns, Mii'at-ul-Hind.Habib-ul-SiyarAhe 
\itab-i- Razivdni, Kashf-ul-Mahj ub, Haqiqat-xd-Fakara, Dali l-vd-A rijin, 
dri W ilayat, §'c. Other histories and works, too numerous to detail, 
•\ch here and there contain notices of such men, were also thoroughly 
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examined. The enquiry in regard to the architectural remains of Lahore, 
conducted in this way, has resulted in the achievement of two important 
results : — 

1 . The exact localities of some of the old buildings, monuments, palaces 
and gardens which embellished the imperial city of Lahore during the Moghul 
period, but which were razed to the ground during the troublous time that 
followed the collapse of the Muhammadan power in the Punjab, have been 
ascertained and described in the following pages in their proper places, and an 
account has been given of their founders, or the personages, known to Indian 
history, whose name were associated with them. 

2. Full particulars about existing ancient buildings in and around 
Lahore have been ascertained. 

The work, which deals with its subject from both a historical and a des- 
criptive point of view, is divided into four chapters ; — 

Chapter I treats of the history of Lahore from the earliest known period 
to the present times. The principal incidents, relating to the lives of great 
men who flourished here in past ages, have been described so far as they 
relate to Lahore. 

Chapter II is devoted to an account of the principal ancient architec- 
tural remains at Lahore and such other buildings and spots as claim 
attention on account, either of their elegance, or of the historical interest at- 
taching to them. The Chapter aims at describing the changes which the 
city underwent at different periods, and its condition as witnessed by Euro- 
pean travellers at various times, and gives an account of its old Guzars, or 
inhabited quarters, mentioned by Muhammadan writers. 

Chapter III gives an account of modern buildings and institutions, 
and of its inhabitants, their principal customs, pursuits of arts and indus- 
tries, their public amusements, games, fairs, &e. It shows to what extent 
British civilisation has affected the people of the country in general, and 
the metropolis of the Panjab in particular. 

Chapter IV deals with the subject of the antiquities of Lahore ; and in 
this connection I have shown how Buddhism, exiled from its home in Cen- 
tral Asia, affected the Punjab, and described the principal Buddhist monu- 
ments in the Central Museum of Lahore ; the coins possessed by it together 
with their inscriptions; the objects of antiquarian interest and Panjab 
products and industries represented in the Museum ; and other ancient ob- 
jects connected with the history of the capital of the Punjab. 

The sources of information have been acknowledged in their proper 
places. For the modern period and an account of the leading families of 
Lahore, I am chiefly indebted to Sir Lepel Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs (and I f ' 
who undertakes to write on the Panjab families, must seek for light in tl f 

pages of this learned work) ; the Panjab Gazetteer; the Settlement Repr f / 
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of the Lahore District ; the life of Lord Lawrence, by Bosworth Smith ; the 
Imperial Gazetteer of Sir W. W. Hunter ; the Provincial and Educational 
Reports, and other public correspondence and documents kindly placed at my 
disposal by the Heads of Departments concerned. 

My acknowledgments are also due to J. L Kipling E*q., c. I. E., Prin- 
cipal of the Mayo School of Arts, Lahore, for the invaluable aid I received 
from him in collecting materials for this work from the Central Museum, 
that mine of objects of ancient interest ; to D. G. Maclagan, Esq., C. S., and 
to Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, Executive Engineer, Lahore, Provincial Division, 
who, with the kind permission of E. E. Oliver, Esq., Superintending Engineer, 
3rd Circle, most courteously placed at my disposal, the official records relating 
to the construction of modern buildings which materially assisted me in 
compiling an account of them. I am also obliged to the authorities of the 
Panjab Northern State Railway, whoso courtesy enabled me to have access 
to the Railway Workshops and to prepare my notes on the spot, for which 
statistics were supplied to me. 

I venture to hope that a cordial welcome may be accorded to this volume, 
dealing with the history and antiquities of a city of such importance in 
India as Lahore is admitted to be. It must, however, be understood that 
I have laid a panorama of the city before the reader with an object far more 
important than the mere gratification which the study of a new work on a 
subject like the one treated of in it, may afford. It is to give a useful lesson 
to my countrymen, that they may, by its study, be enabled to look impartially 
around them and see of Ldiore that which is really u'orth seeing in it, see- 
ing and carefvlly u-eigking. 

“ Take warning ye who have eyes f’ 

Such is the Arabic saying ; and so instructive, so full of meaning is it, 
that it would be well if all our young countrymen who have read the pages 
of this history, should take it to their hearts. It is a motto which should 
be inscribed in letters of gold on the frontispiece of every book on Indian 
history, for a great truth underlies it. No study better enables us to compare 
the condition of ourselves and those who surround us with that of our 
predecessors in ages gone by, than the study of history. No subject is more 
strikingly interesting, or truly instructive, than a retrospect of the past. From 
what has been said above, it will be manifest that, from the time of the earli- 
est invaders from the north to that of Shah Zaman, the last of the invaders 
who indulged in dreams of Indian conquest, Lahore has been treated as 
the bulwark of the Indian empire, and its viceroy as the sentinel on the real 
gateway of Hindustan. How many conquerors have fixed their eyes on this 
glittering prize, the very key to India! Here came Mahmud, who, with his Tur- 
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kistan warriors, made thirty inroads into the un warlike land of Hindustan. Here 
came the hordes of Changez Khan, the mighty lord of the pastoral world, who 
established an empire greater in extent than that possessed by Alexander or 
Augustus, an empire that extended from Tartary to Poland and Germany, and 
even to the shores of the Baltic. Then followed another world-wide con- 
queror, Tamerlane, that fire-brand of the universe, who left twenty-seven 
crowns to his descendants and decked Samarkand with the spoil of a thou- 
sand cities of Asia. The adventurous Sultan Babar, with his Turks ; the fierce 
Nadir Shah, with his Persian soldiers ; the Abdali Ahmad Shah, with his 
Afghan warriors, each in his turn, came and won this his first prize. It was 
a prize well worthy of the trouble and toil they had undergone. Mighty con- 
querors, powerful potentates, lords of millions of human beings, possessors 
of incalculable wealth and immeasurable treasures, masters of thrones and 
diadems, they, doubtless, were. But what marks of their conquest did they 
leave behind them in the country they visited ? It is needless to say 
that fire and sword formed their vanguard as they came, and that the wail- 
ings of thousands of mothers who had been rendered childless, of widows 
who had been bereft of husbands and of orphans who had been left without 
protectors, followed their camp as they were leaving the country. Insa- 
tiable avarice, pride of conquest and thirst for dominion, which had been 
the moving power of their inroads, filled the country with consternation 
and misery. It was these motives that induced Mahmud to march his 
armies against India and enabled Nadir to drench the streets of Delhi with 
the blood of its citizens, and to bear away in triumph jewels whose 
splendour had dazzled the eyes of Roe and Bernier, and the magni- 
ficent peacock throne on which the richest gems of Golkanda had been 
lavished. 

But India was not destined to become a final prey to rapacious invaders 
from without, or tyrannical despots within. There were better days in store 
for her. After centuries of misrule and anarchy, the British, separated from India 
by fifteen thousand miles of sea, became the masters of the country. The real 
glory of that nation, the fame of their statesmen, does not lie in the subver- 
sion of kingdoms, in the humbling of mighty potentates, or in the ravaging of 
countries, but in this, that they have sheltered God’s people, saved them 
from the rapacity of the tyrant, administered equal laws to them, and 
made them happy, prosperous, strong and united; that they have applied 
their whole thoughts and energies to the patronage of arts, science, letters, trade, 
agriculture ; have strived to make the nations committed to their care wise, 
prosperous and contented ; and because they act on the motto that sovereigns 
are the shadow of God on earth, and that, as such, their duty is to be the be- 
nefactors, not the destroyers, of the human race. 

The study of antiquities is a subject in which all enquiring minds, 
which are not wholly engrossed by some favorite occupation, must feel more 
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1 or less interest. The investigation of the past is a source of curiosity and gra- 
% tification to all minds ; but it is upon the reflecting mind that the deepest im- 
g pressions are produced by such studies. Such a mind will review the past with 
S? care, 'weigh former events with the existing state of things, and draw from 
the comparison deductions of the greatest value and worth. And I wish to 
tell to my young countrymen that 4 Lahore was not ever a garden as it is 
now.’ Surely, to an eye accustomed to the crowded streets of Anarkali, or 
, the busy markets within the modern city, its thriving industries, its commer- 
cial activity and its speculative trade ; to an eye familiar with the varied and 
bustling scenes of a station of the wondrous railways uniting the capital of 
the Panjab with the great centres of Indian civilisation, where may be seen 
g; men from the furthest north and the remotest east of the empire, all well-be- 
'-*■ haved, peaceful and contented ; to an eye habituated to the sight of trees and 
gardens outside the city gates, and to the fair canal which flows by their side, 
the spectacle presented by Lahore two score and five years ago would have 
been most repulsive. Where have now sprung up in Donald Town and the 
old and new Malls, picturesque houses, and the establishments of European 
and Native firms, replete with the choicest and richest commodities of Europe 
and Asia, there wandered the jackal and the beast of prey. The immediate 
outskirts of the city were studded with filthy ditches and deep hollows and ex- 
cavations. The Shahid Ganj, where the Pathans now bring horses from the 
cities of Asia for sale and exhibit their delicious Cabul fruit, and soft and 
smooth Persian carpets, was a nest of robber Xi hangs, or Akalis, “the immor- 
tals” who defied even the power of Ranjit Singh in its zenith. The dreary 
expanse of crumbling ruins and tottering walls and old mounds, the desolate 
and barren tracts, strewn for miles around with debris, where there stood not a 
tree to give shelter to a weary traveller, have, through the magic wand of Bri- 
tish civilisation, been charmed into a scene of life again. 

What a marvellous change has the comparatively short period of British 
rule brought about ! It is interesting to compare the present with the 
past condition of things, for, if this is done impartially, it is impossible 
not to be struck with admiration. An age of violence and rapine has 
given place to one of peace and harmony ; an age of ignorance has been fol- 
lowed by one of enlightenment. It is an age of exhibitions, of progress and 
of prosperity unprecedented in the annals of this great empire. The days may 
be within the recollection of many, when people travelling from Lahore to 
Amritsar used to embrace each other and shed tears, not being quite certain 
;i whether they would reach their destination alive and return home in safety. 

1 And what do we find now, through the influence of British rule and civilisa- 

tion ? The tribes that once thirsted for one another’s blood, the 'warlike na- 
tions that spread havoc in the country and resisted the power of the once- 
dreaded Moghals, the people who could not meet together on the same plat- 
form but with drawn swords, now take their seats like friends under the same 
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roof of a railway carriage, and travel peacefully from one end of tlie country 
to another. The great victories of science and of political wisdom have 
linked together unruly tribes and nations, bound them in one common bond 
of subjection, and made them all dread the law and respect order and settled 
government. These important ends have been achieved not by the use of wea- 
pons of war, threats or coercion, but by measures of conciliation, confidence 
and benevolence, which have inspired lawless tribes with a taste for arts and 
civilised life. 

The story has been told in the following pages of an impostor, in 
Akbar’s time, who pretended that, if he called aloud to any one from one bank 
of the Ravi, he would be heard distinctly on the other. Contrast the preten- 
sions of the impostor of Akbar’s time with the wonders accomplished by 
means of the telephone and electric wire, and you will see how far science has 
progressed. 

I have, in these pages, given you a full description of the railway work- 
shops. Consider the great works executed there by means of science, and 
compare them with the rude and unpolished works of your own smiths. 
But for our knowledge that the ponderous works turned out there are the 
results of science, we should have thought they were the works of giants. 

It is not necessary to dwell, at any considerable length, on the vast changes 
that have taken place, and the improvements that have been effected, in the 
country since it became part and parcel of the great Indian Empire. But 
what must be deemed to be the most valued prize of British rule is the liberty 
it has conferred on all its subjects, whatever their creed or nationality. In the 
same royal mosque of Lahore from the high pulpit of which, in the time of 
the saintly king Shah Alam, the successor of the crafty and ambitious Aurang- 
zeb, had been seen rolling down the floor the head of a Shiah pontiff that 
had been cut off by an infuriated Sunni congregation, for his daring to utter an 
offensive expression, in the same royal mosque which Ranjit desecrated, and 
where he kept his powder-magazine, the Mussulman community now peace- 
fully enjoy their ablutions, make the call to prayers, and offer their Avor- 
ship without restraint to the Creator. In the same streets of Lahore Avhere bloody 
feuds Avere the order of the day, Ave see both Muhammadans and Hindus, 
holding friendly meetings for the furtherance of national causes. Having- 
forgotten their mutual broils in common subjection to the British, they vie 
with each other in loyalty to the Crown Avhich has given peace to all; and they 
have been attached to the British Crown by a conquest OA-er their minds, 
Avhich is by far the most durable, as well as the most rational, mode of dominion. 
In the same streets Ave see now leaders of different religious sects preaching 
the doctrines of their respective religions, and holding discourses on innumer- 
able theological subjects. It has been said of Akbar’s time that he held 
meetings at Lahore (where his religious ideas are believed to have undergone 
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a material change) in which religious questions were freely discussed. But 
meetings of the sort, which the great Akbar held in his Cabinet chamber, 
guarded by soldiers clad in armour and steel, and which he personally super- 
vised and took good care to see that decency and order prevailed, are now 
held in the streets. The presence only of a constable on duty, who has to 
patrol a long bazar, is generally sufficient to secure the preservation of order ; 
and that one petty officer of the lowest grade on the mayor's staff, walking in 
the street in quite an unconcerned way, commands more dread and awe than 
the thousands of troops that had usually to be deputed to keep older at reli- 
gious gatherings like those which we now see as matters of daily occurrence in 
the crowded streets of Lahore. The members of these assemblies dare not inter- 
fere with one another’s action. They all have perfect liberty of action 
so long as they remain orderly and do not exceed the legitimate bounds of 
discussion, but any infringement of these rules is forthwith punished by the 
proper tribunals. 

Ranjit Singh, as the study of these pages must have shown, converted 
all mosques and places of Muhammadan worship in the Sikh capital into 
powder-magazines, or workshops for the manufacture of fire-arms and ammu- 
nitions. The British Government have most generously and justly restored 
all such places to their Muhammadan subjects, and thus won their heartfelt 
gratitude. The loyal subjects now offer up their prayers in these places of 
worship. Shrines and mausoleums of Hindu and Muhammadan saints that 
had to be abandoned by the votaries of the Brahma, the disciples of the Guru, 
or the followers of the Prophet, through dread of the authorities and then- 
oppressive and arbitrary proceedings, are now thriving, and have become 
places of public resort. Streams of pious Mussulmans, with rosaries in then- 
hands, multitudes of orthodox Hindus with the sacred saffron mark on their 
foreheads, and crowds of Sikh devotees dressed in their peculiar attire, repair 
to these places to scatter a few flowers over a sacred shrine, or to offer up 
prayers, or do some other act enjoined by their respective religions. 

We have already referred to Akbar’s munificent rule and the liberality of 
his sentiments. But we may say, without fear of contradiction, that, in the 
most palmy days of India before the British rule, neither life nor honour had 
ever been safe. To prove this, we need only refer the reader to the account 
o-iven in these pages of a governor of Lahore in Akbar’s time, whose son at 
one time buried alive in the ground, with the dead, a servant of his, for no 
offence of his, but simply to enlighten himself on the subject of what becomes 
of the dead after burial, while at another time the same worthy had the 
brutality to carry off, in the streets of Lahore, the bride from a Hindu wedding 
party, who, when they laid their grievance before the father, in the hope of 
obtaining redress, were told that « they ought to be glad that they were now 
related to the Subedit r of Lahore.” Such was the kind of justice administer- 
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ed in tlie capital of the Empire (as Lahore had been in Akbar’s time), in the 
best days of Indian rule. 

Deep must have been the impression of all thinking men, when, the other 
day, they witnessed the anniversary of a local Mohammadan Association cele- 
brated with pomp, in the well-known haveli of Raja Dhian Singh, in the city. 
The scene was truly striking. The halls of the same house which had been a 
hotbed of intrigues of the most revolting character but a short space of forty 
years ago, rebounded with the orations of the leaders of the Muhammadan 
community, exhorting their co-religionists to provide means of higher educa- 
tion among them, by which means only they could expect to compete success- 
fully with the other races of India, some of whom had, by perseverance and 
energy, qualities wanting in themselves, left them far behind in the field of 
competition that had sprung up in India for advancement in life. Such things 
could not even have been dreamt of in Lahore forty years ago. 

Will not the yonng reader be convinced now of what I have maintained 
before, namely, that ‘ Lahore was not ever a garden as it is now ?’ And when 
it is seen that it is not Lahore alone, the subject of the present record, that has 
thus been benefited by the British rule, bnt that, of the hundreds of large 
towns with which India teems, there is not one in which the same streams of 
wealth and happiness and the same fountains of prosperity and contentment 
have not flowed in as they have here, who can for a moment doubt the great- 
ness of the nation which under the all-wise decree of Providence, is ruling over 
the destinies of this vast empire ? 

It is the protection afforded to all classes of its subjects, whatever their 
nationality or religious persuasion, and the equal justice done to them all, 
great and small, that has made the name of the British nation glo- 
rious and great throughout the length and breadth of the earth. It 
is these high virtues, these liberal sentiments, that have enabled it, 
in less than one hundred years from its first arrival in India, to ex- 
tend its empire from Cape Comorin to the eternal snows of the Hi- 
malayas, and, having united under its beneficent laws 250 millions of sub- 
jects (more than double the number which Gibbon estimated for the Ho- 
man Empire in the height of its glory), to carry its victorious arms far to 
the east of the Brahmaputra, and far to the west of Attock— that “ forbidden” 
river of the ancients — to dictate terms of peace at the gates of Pekin, reduce 
to subjection Assam and Burma— where the arms of the greatest of the 
conquerors on earth had never before reached, — seat its vassal on the 
throne of Cahul, become the arbiter of the empire of the Abdali Ahmad, 
and win with honour that peerless inestimable diamond the “ Mountain of 
Light” which the stern Nadir had the hardihood to wrest from the Moghal em- 
peror, Muhammad Shah, and which, later on, Ranjit Singh had the disgrace to 
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plunder from liis helpless Afghan guest, the king Shuja-ul-Mulk. No wonder, 
then, if its skilful pioneers have surveyed the dreary defiles of Khyber, its gal- 
lant soldiers penetrated into interminable Indian wastes and deserts and tra- 
versed the highest passes of the snow-clad mountains, its engineers carried rail- 
ways to the extremities of the empire, throwing open countries that had hi- 
therto been sealed, and its travellers, by their daring exploits and intelligent re- 
searches, raised their country to a rank in scientific exploration unequalled 
by the greatest of nations that claim to bear the palm of civilisation in the 
world. 

Now, if I have succeeded in proving to the young reader that ‘Lahore was 
not ever a garden as it is now,’ even in the days of its best prosperity, I trust 
he will bear in mind my advice, given at the outset of these remarks, that he 
will not behold with indifference, the vast changes that have been brought 
about in the city of his birth or suffer himself to be an unconcerned spectator 
of the great improvements that have been effected in it, but will learn such 
useful lessons from them as will make him a better citizen and a better subject. 
And if this my object in compiling the present volume is gained, I shall have 
reason to rejoice that the labour bestowed on it has not been in vain. 


Gurdaspur, 
April 2 ith, 18f»2. 


31, L. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Xj-^EEO^S. 

Historical. 




Hi i)l i t.'ri — The inyfliic.il founler of Lohawar, or 

Lahore, v, a- L>v or L h.'- .me of the two sons of Rama, the hero of 
the famous epic-loom the Rama} ana, the other son, Kash, haring, 
according to the same tradition, founded the sister town of Kusa- 
war, or Kasur. Its name is associated with the age of chivalry of 
the Hindus, the legends of the martial prowess of their remote an- 
cestors and the traditions of their ancient civilization. In the old 
annals of Kashmir and Rajputami, we find mention, of Lahore as a 
Hindu principality. The solar Rajput princes of Central India are 
said to have descended from Kanekson, a king of that race, who, 
migrating from Lahore, became the founder of a royal line. To 
the present day one of the city gateways bears the name of a tribe, 
the Bhatis, which, though inhabiting Jasselmero to the far south, 
yet point, with the Solankhi tribe of Analhara Pattan, to the city of 
Lahore as the seat of their earlier settlement. The Deshwa Bhiiga , 
a compilation from the Purans, gives an account of a sanguinary bat- 
tle fought at the end of the Dwarpur, or Brazen Age, between the 
troops of Biimnal, Raja of Lahore, described as a mighty king, and 
Bhirn Sen, who, with his army of 10,000 cavalry, defeated the 
Raja, and, after three days’ fight, took him prisoner and made his 
kingdom tributary to his own. The ballad poetry of the northern 
border commemorates the “ forest near Lahore,” then called Udi- 
nagar, as the battle-field where the monster Rakhas was slain, in a 
fight with Rasctld, son of Sal Valin, the Raja of Sialkot.f 


The inference to be drawn from the above and other traditions 
of a similar nature is that Lahore was founded by a race of Rajput 
princes who established themselves in the west of India at an early 
date, and it receives further corroboration from the fact that, when 
that country was first visited by the Muhomedan arms, Lahore 
formed the capital of an important Hindu principality which exercised 
feudal power over other States.^ That there were frequent changes 
of dynasty at Lahore, as in most other Eastern countries, is only pro- 
bable. Mr. Thornton, who has very ably discussed the question in 
his work on Lahore, thinks that the earliest princes were the Rajputs 


* A rnu.uhr, dedicated to Lo\ may lie -.till seen in the 
of toe fort. I ue descent is I '\ a v. oodcii St. ui case, 
t Thornton's Lahore, 
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from Ajudhia, of the same family as those at Gujrat and Mar- 
war. At some subsequent time, the date of which is unfixed, the 
government seems to have been assumed by other Rajput tribes, 
such as the Solankhis and the Bhiitis. At the time of the early 
Mahomedan conquests, we find Lahore in possession of the Chuhan 
princes of the royal family of Ajmere ; and during the later inva- 
sions of the tenth century it was in the hands of a reigning family 
of the Brahmans.* 


Its Hindu Name . — Tn the Deshwa Bhagii, prc-viouslv mentioned, Lahore is 

lme ‘ called Lavpor, which at once points to its origin from Lav, the son. 

of Rama, while in the ancient annals of Rajputana the name given 
is Loh Kot, meaning “ the fort of Loh,” which, again, has reference 
to its mythical founder, Rama’s son. 


Mahomedan 

name. 


Mention of 
Lahore by the 
early Arab 
geographers. 


Expeditions 
in the time of 
the early Kha- 
lifa. 


Turning to the Mahomedan period, the best authorities on the 
early Mahomedan conquests of India, are the historians of Scindh, 
for it was in that quarter that the first storm of those conquests un- 
der the Khalifat burst. Fatuhul Baklan, believed to be one of the 
earliest Arabic Chronicles, which gives an account of the first con- 
quests of the Arabs in Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, Armenia, 
Transoxiana, Africa, Spain and Scindh, calls Lahore by the name of 
A'lahwcir. The book, which is the work of Ahmad bin Yahya, 
sumamed Al-Biladuri, who lived at the Court of Baghdad towards 
the middle of ninth century of the Christian era, in the Khalifat of 
Al-m’tamid-Billah, is frequently cited by Ibn-i-Haukal, Almasudi 
and other ancient Arabic geographers. In times as early as the 
Khalifat of Umar, an expedition was sent under Hakam, son of 
Abul’asi, of the tribe of Sakif, to Baruz (Broach) and Debal. Dur- 
ing the reign of Usman, Hakim, son of Jahalla-al’abdi, was sent to 
the confines of Hind ‘ in order to acquire knowledge and bring 
back information.’ In the beginning of the year 39 A. H. (659 A. D.), 
during the Khalifat of All, son of Abu Talib, Haras, son of Marral 
’Abdi, proceeded, with the sanction of the Khalif, to the same fron- 
tier, as a volunteer. He reached Kekan (^liL-s) in Scindh, was vic- 
torious and made captives, but was subsequently slain. 


“ In the year 41 A. H. (661 A.D.), and in the days of the Khalif 
Mu’awiya,” continues our author, “ Mohallab, son of Abu Safra, 
made war upon the same frontier, and advanced as far as Banna 
(Bannu) and Alahwar (Lahore) which lie between Multanf and 

* Thornton’s Lahore, p. 112. 

t The early Arab geographers call Multan “ Farj,” or “ house of gold,” be. 
cause Mahomed, son of Kasain, lieutenant of A1 Hojjuj, found forty bethars of 
gold in one house of the city, which was thenceforth called “house of gold. ” A 
bahiir equals 333 maunds. According to Almasudi it is the idol also known by 
the name of Multan. Pilgrims froij^distant places in India used to travel to 
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Cabul. The enemy opposed him and killed him and his fol- 
lowers.”* 


The great traveller Al-Idrisi. of Morocco, in his work the Kia- Coincidence 
° .of Hindu le- 

hatuhnushtdk-ji-Tftil-karul A/dk, writing in the ninth century, genda with 

. . . ... . . the accounts 

calls it Lohawar JJ'&J • The termination Av*ar is a corruption furnished by 
of the Sanscrit word Awarna, meaning fort, and is affixed to many geog^ 

Indian towns, such as Sanawar, Bijawar, Peshawar. Lohawar raphers. 
would, thus, simply mean “ fort of Loh,” and the name would estab- 
lish its identity with the “ Loh Kot ” of the Hindu Purunus. 


Abu Rehan Al-Biruni, in his celebrated work, the Kanun, 
speaking from his personal knowledge of the country at the time of 
Mahmud's invasion, towards the close of the tenth century, men- 
tions, in his description of the Himalayan mountains, that “ they 
can be seen from Tacas (Taxila?) and Lahawar (Lahore).” 

M. Reinaud, in his Fragments, and Elliot, read it as Lauhaour 
Lohiiovar Loharfij^l&j), and Lahor . 


Amir Khusrow, of Delhi, writing in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, calls it Lahanur in his well-known work the Kird- 
nus-sa’den. He says 




. . A I 


.1 


“ From the confines of Samania to Lahanur, 
There is no walled (city) but Kasiir.” 


Mr. Thornton suggests that Lahanur is a corruption of Luha- 
nagar, nur being the Dakhani form of ncujar, as appears from the 
names of other towns, such as Kalanore, Kananore, See. 


Rashid-ud-din, in his Jihniut Tavjcirihh, completed in A.H. 710, 
or A.D. 1310, calls it Lahur , “ than which,” he says, “ there 
is no stronger fort.” 

A1 Biruni also mentions Lahore as a Province, the capital of 

which was “ Mandhukur” on the east of the river I raw'd 

(Ravi). Baihanki calls it Mandkakur” , 

Lahore is also called by the Mahoinedan historians Lohar, 
Loher and Rahway. the origin of the last name being explained by 
the fact of its situation on the great imperial roads to Cabul, Kash- 
mir and Agra. 

In whatever form it may have been written by the early 

Multan, carrying with them money, precious stones, aloe-wood and perfumes to ful- 
fil their vows. The greater part of the kings revenue was derived from the 
offerings made to the idol Multan.” 

* Elliot's Historians of India, p. 116. Yol. I. 
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LAHORE : HISTORICAL. 


Maliomedan writers, it is manifest from tlic above summary that 
the name, Lahore, has clear reference to its founder, and that that 
founder was, in all probability, Loh, the son of Rama. 

Bate of founded ion. — The early history of Lahore is involved 
in so much obscurity that it is impossible to discover the exact 
date of its foundation. Of its Rajput Hindu origin there can be little 
doubt. From the writings of eminent Arabic geographers and the 
early Maliomedan historians of Scindh, a resume of which has been 
given above, it may, moreover, be fairly concluded that Lahore was 
a town of some importance during the early days of the Khalifat, 
or about the middle of the seventh century of the Christian era. 

^ Conclnsions Colonel Tod in his Annals of Rajistan, assigns the middle of 

lonel Tod. the second century as the date of the migration of Prince Kenckson 
from Lahore. The learned author, who, from the earliest period of 
his official connection with Rajistan, applied himself diligently to 
collecting and imploring its oldest historical records, bases his in- 
formation on the sacred genealogy from the Puranas, the Mahabha- 
rat, the poems of Grand, the voluminous historical records of Jes- 
selmir, Marwar and Mewar, the genealogical rolls of antiquity, ob- 
tained from the tribal bards and priests, biographical anecdotes fur- 
nished by men of intellect in the country, and inscriptions calcu- 
lated to reconcile dates : — “ In short,” writes the author, “ every 
corroborating circumstance was treasured up which could be ob- 
tained by incessant research during sixteen years.” From at least 
ten genealogical lists, derived from the most opposite sources, 
Colonel Tod finds Kanekson to be the founder of the Mewar dynasty, 
and assigns his emigration from Loh Kot (Lahore) to Rwarica in 
Samvat 201, or A.D. 145. The country of Ayuddhia (Oudh), of 
which Rama was the monarch, is, in the ancient chronicles of 
the Hindus, called Khushala, from the mother of Rama whose name 
■was Khushalia. The first royal emigrant from Lahore is stvled in 
the archives of the the Rana of Mewar, Khushala putra, ‘ son of 
Khushala/* From Loh, the son of Raimi, the Ranas of Mewar 
claim their descent. He built Lahore, the ancient Loh Kot, and 
‘ his branch, from which the kings of Mewar arc descended, resided 
there until Kanekson emigrated to Rwariea/f Of the period of this 
king s migration from Lahore there can, therefore, be no doubt. 

The conclusions drawn by Colonel Tod, on the authority of the 
ancient scriptures of the Hindus, receive further corroboration from 
the classical writers of the East. It was about the time referred 

* Annals of Mcw.ir. p. 232, Vol I 

t Ibid. 
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to by Colonel Tod as the probable period of Prince Kenekson’s mi- 
gration from Lahore, namely, the middle of the second century that 
Claudius Ptolemceus, surnarned Ptolemy, the celebrated astronomer 
and geographer, wrote his geography, which was used as a text-book 
by succeeding ages. He flourished in Alexandria in 139 A.D. ; and 
there is evidence of his having been alive in 161 A,D. In his 
geography he mentions a city called Labokla, situated on the route 
between the Indus and Palibothra, or Pataliputra (Patna), in a ^ ^ 
tract of country called Kasperia (Kashmir), described as extending tion of the 
along the rivers Bidastes (Jhelam), Sanclabal or Chandra Bhaga ptolemy with 
(Chenab), and Adris (Ravi). This place, from its name and loca- Lahore, 
lity, Wilford would identify with Lahore. With this inference 
General Cunningham agrees, identifying Lahore with the Labokla 
of Ptolemy, and taking the first two syllables, Labo, to represent 
the name of Lava (or Lov), the son of Ram ;i A The identification 
was, according to the same authority, first made in Iviepert’s 
Map of India according to Ptolemy, which accompanied Lassen’s 
* Indische Alterthums Kunde.’ 


The traveller, Alexander Barnes, noticing the traditions of Traditions 

Cabulf in his travels writes of the foundation of Lahore: — “ In Ale * * * § ' 

Cabul itself there are not exactly traditions of Alexander, but both 
Herat and Lahore are_saicl to have beeu. founded by the slaves of 
that conqueror, whom they call a prophet. Their names were Heri 
(the old name of Herat) and Lahore. Candahar is said to be an 
older city than either of these.”! 


But the entire absence of the name of Lahore, or any city with Silence of 
a name approaching it, which may be fairly identified with it, in hfstortan^on 
the writings of the historians of Alexander, coupled with the fact the subject of 
that no coins of Indo-Bactrian or IndctScyihin. dynasties have been any place 

to 


discovered at Lahore or in its neighbourhood, hits led . scholars to !j* eritlcal " ith 


conclude that the city, if it existed at the time of Greek invasion, 
was of no importance up to, at least., the first century after Christ. § 


Bernier, who visited Lahore in 1661 A.T)., suggests its identi- The view of 
fication with the ancient Bueephala.!! 


* Compare Thornton’s Lahore p 1 10, and Cunningham’s Ancient Geography 
of India, p. 197. Sw also, on the ‘-•ime subject, Report on the Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India, Vol. II, page ’205, notv. 

+ It is said that Cabul was formerly named Zabul, from a Kafir, or infidel 
king, who founded it ; lienee the name Zabiilistan. —Burnt's Travels into Bokhara, 
ttc., p. IIS, Vol. I. 

J Ibid. 

§ Compare Thornton’s Lahore, p. 109, with Hunter's Gazetteer, p. 414, Vol, 
VIII. 

|! Travel’s, p. 124, Vol, I, London, 1S26, 
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LAHORE : HISTORICAL. 


Of Burnes. 


Presump- 

tions. 


The Chi- 
nese pilgrim 
Hwen Ths- 
ang’s visit to 
the Panjab, 
630 A. D. 


P r o b able 
Rate of foun- 
dation. 


Burner would identify Lahore with Sanghala, mentioned by 
Arrian and Curtius, the classical writers, as the stronghold of the 
Kathaean or Khatri tribe. This is the Sanghala of Alexander, 
mentioned also by Diadorus, and recognized as the ScU-ala of the 
Brahmans and the Sagal of the Budhists. But its position, 65 
miles from the bank of the Hydraotes (Ravi), precludes the identity 
of its situation with that suggested by the enterprising traveller. 
Yet both Curtius and Arrian agree in stating that Alexander crossed 
the Hydraotes (Ravi) before advancing against Sanghala to punish 
the insurgent Kathaeans, described as a “ free Indian nation.” 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that the conqueror crossed the 
Ravi in the immediate neighbourhood of Lahore, which was 
most probably the position of his camp when he heard of the 
recusancy of the Kathaean.”* But it must have been a place of 
no importance at the time of the Macedonian invasion, or it would 
have, doubtless, been mentioned by die Greek writers. 

When the celebrated Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Tlisaug, visited 
the Panjab in 63 0 A.D., h e found th e wallsjjfJSanghiila completely 
ruined, but their foundations still remained : and in the midst of 
the ruins he found a small portion of the old city, still inhabited 
by Bu dhist monks , who studied the esoteric doctrines of Budha. 
According to the Chinese traveller, Taki. or Asanir (believed by 
General Cunningham to be the Piniparama of Alexander), about two 
miles to the south of the high road between Lahore and Pindi Bhatian 
(or 45 miles from the former and 21 from the latter), was the capital 
of the Panjab uy A.lD. 633. 

How, the pilgrim, in his itinerary,! makes no mention of Lahore, 
or any city answering its name or description, though he was in 
Chinapatti (the modern Patti in Kastirj for 1 1 months, and Jalandhra 
(the Kulindrine of Ptolemy) for four months, and had travelled the 
whole country from Kashmir to Pragia, Ujjen and Kannoj. He 
notes that he halted for a whole month (November 633 A.D.) at a 
large town on the eastern frontier ot Taki. General Cunningham, 
would identify this large town with Ivasur, as the kingdom extended 
to the Bias river on the east, and the great city should be looked 
for on the line of the Bias, and not on the Ravi. 

From the mention, however, of the name of Lahore in the 
geography of Ptolemy beiore mentioned, Mr. Thornton approxi- 

* Ancient Geography of India, by Major-General Cunningham, p. 191 . 

t Doctor Hunter, wri Hi of Lahore, tays. in his Impeiial Clnz-tten ■ (n 415 
Vol. VIII), that “ Hwen Thsuug, the Chili, le B.idhUt pilgiim, notices' the city in 
his itinerary.” In the itinerary of Hwen Ihsang, however, published by General 
Cunningham, as Appendix I to his “Ancient Geography of India,” no mention o£ 
Lahore exists. 
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mately fixes the date of its foundation “ at the end of the first or 
the beginning of the second century of the Christian era.”* 


Lahore before the JLihoinctJ'di conquest. — -We have observed The ancient 

before, on the authority of the Chinese traveller, Hwen Thsang, that Hindu capital 
mo- , . • . , , .. . ’ . . of the Panjab. 

.Laki, or Asamr, was the capital or the Pauiab in the seventh cen- 
tury. According to Al ijor-'-ieneril Cunningham, it was the name 
of the capital, as well as of the king loin of the Panjab at that 
tinie.f The more ancient capital was Shc-kie-lo, identified by Pro- 
fessor Lassen with the Siikala of the 3Liliab!i;irata and the Sanghala 
of Arrian, within a few miles of Taki. Siikala was the ancient 
capital of the powerful tribe of Takas, whose country was, after 
them, called Takadesii. The kingdom of Taki comprised the 
whole plains of the Panjab, from the Indus to the Bias, and from 
the foot of the hills to the junction of the five rivers below Multan, 
and embraced several of the most celebrated places in ancient India, principal city 
some famous in the wars with Alexander, others renowned in Bud- the ancient 

kingdom of 

hist history. Lohawar, or Lahore, was one of these, and with the Hindus 
Kusawar (Kasur) and Chinapatti (Patti), was included in the Bari the Pau ' 
Doab, or the country between the Bias and the Ravi. 


Major-General Cunningham identifies the Tafak cAslb 0 f the Presump- 
merchant Solcmiin, the earliest Mahomedan author who visited t * 0 “ ttlat 
the East before 8.3 1 A. D., as the Taki of the Chinese pilgrim. In was contem- 
the Geography of Almasudi. the “ Herodotus of the Arabs,” it is F^T^Ua ”"of 
called Ttifan . T »'L. Both Abu lb h:i:i and Rashid-ud-din, who has tl ), e Chinese 

, pilgrim. 

borrowed from Al-Blruni. call it lakwnr. and agree in stating that 
“ the great snowy mountains of Kelarjik (Larjik), which resem- 
bled Demavend in its cupiLi form, could be seen from the bounda- 
ries of Takishar and Lohawar.” Takisbar and Lohawar are here 
mentioned, as cities. Thus, the mention of Taka along with 


* Oa fclie assumption that the *■ gieat city " alluded to by Chinese pilgrim in 
his travels was Lahore, Mr. Thornton eUcwhere {vide p. 112 of his work 

on Lahoie) that the “great Brahin.inic.il cit\ *»l ifuen Hisang was the city of La- 
hore," and that “it must have been fuui.de i • -ctw ecu tlie first and seventh centuries 
of the Christian eta " M.ijnr-1 lencial Cunmngh.uri in hi< Ancient Geography (page 
198), however, shows clearly that the Chines* traveller could not have visited 
Lahore, and that the “ gieat city r alluded to by linn was the modern town of 
Kisur. The conclusion, therefore, in regard to the probable foundation of Lahore 
in the seventh ceutuiy, baaml as it is on the belief in the Chinese pilgrim’s visit to 
Lahore towards the middle of that century, would not, for obvious reasons, hold 
good, and the fair inference to be drawn from the writings of the Greek geogra- 
phers, coupled with the testimony alibi ded by the ancient chronicles of Kashmir 
and Rajistan is, that, whatever its exact locality, Lahore must have been founded 
towards the end of the first or the beginning of the second century of the 
Christian era. 

f The name ts Pan jab meaning <c five waters ” is of Persian origin, and was 
adopted only on the Mahomedan conquest of that country. In Mahabliarata the 
country was called Takadesii, or the country of the Takas. The old N&gri cha- 
racters which are still mu>e throughout the countn fiom Bdmian to the banks of 
the .Liiniid, are called Takari. The “ Raja Tarungmi,” the ancient chronicle of 
Kashmir, was written in the Takari characters. 
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Lahore by the early Arab geographers of admitted authority, shows 
that both these cities existed contemporaneously, and since Taka 
flourished in the seventh century, it is probable that Lahore must 
have flourished then too. 


Lahore the 
capital of the 
Brahman dy- 
nasty. 


The city 
temporarily 
abandoned as 
capital of the 
Provi nee. 


Lahore seems to have risen to importance in the eighth and 
ninth century, when it became the capital of a reigning family of 
the Brahmans who, in the tenth century, were invaded by Sabukta- 
gin and his son Mahmud. Owing to change of dynasty, or its 
exposed situation on the road from Cabul to India, the city of 
Lahore seems to have been deserted sometime before the invasion 
of Mahmud, for, in contemporary Mahomedan histories, mention of 
Lahore exists as a Province. The lladikatul Akal'un of Murtaza 
Husain* expressly mentions the fact of the transfer of the seat of 
government from Lahore to Sialkot, or Salwanpur, built by Raja 
Salwan in the time of Raja Yikramajit, where the Bhatis subse- 
quently established themselves. As stated before Al-Biruni men- 
tions Mandhokar (or Mandhokot) as the capital of Lahore, the Pro- 
vince. Mr. Thornton identifies Mandhok ot, with Mankot, a place 
near Sialkot, and believes it to be the capital of the last native dy- 
nasty. This belief is strengthened by the fact that Sher Shah, the 
Sur Afghan, seriously contemplated the removal of the seat of gov- 
ernment front Lahore to that very place. The date of the desertion 
of Lahore may be approximately fixed at the tenth century. 


. From Sialkot, or its vicinity, the seat of government was re- 

built by Mah- moved to Lahore at the period of Mahmud’s invasion, in the begin- 
mud of Ghaz«. 0 f ti i 1G eleventh century, when that conqueror, having rebuilt 
the city, established a garrison in a fort built by him.f 


Summary 
of the various 
accounts re- 
garding its 
name and pro- 
bable date of 
foundation. 


The result of enquiries into the pre-Mahomedan history of 
Lahore may be briefly recapitulated thus : — That Lahore, the Lav- 
por and Lohkot of the Hindus, the Lohawar, Lohar, Lahanur, or 
Rahwar, of the Mahomedans, and possibly the Labokla of Ptolemy, 

* The author says : — 


r 4 * 






»<! 


“ And when by lapse of time, the population of this city decreased, the seat 
of government was established iu the town of Sialkot /' — lladikatul Alcallm 

ch. Ill, p. 146. * ’ 


+ The historian Murtaza Husain says : — 

o' CT* ^tkLo j 

“ And when Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni conquered Hind, Malik-Ayaz made 
endeavours to populate It and he built a new city and a fort of solid masonry 
work . — Hadikat ul A fctltm, ch. Ill, p. 146. J 
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was founded by an ancient race of Rajputs towards the end of the 
first, or be fr iimnig of the second, century aftei Ohiist , that it rose to 
importance in the eighth and ninth century, becoming the capital 
of a powerful principality and the parent of other colonies ; that, 
owing to a change of dynasty, the seat of government was trans- 
ferred to Sialkot in the tenth century ; but, in the beginning of the 
eleventh, it became again the seat of Mahomedan government in the 
north-west of the Panjab. Mr. Thornton thinks it more probable 
that it was founded as early as the beginning of the second century, 
and his conclusions are fully supported by the previous writings of 
Wilford and the subsequent researches of so eminent an authority 
as Major-General Cunningham. 

The Ghaznivide dynasty. — When Alaptagin, the celebrated 
Turki slave and General of Abdul Malik, the last of the Samam 
kings of Bokhara, who ruled over the destinies of Central Asia for 
120 years, died, in 977 A. D., he was succeeded by Sabuktagin, his 
General, also a slave, who had married his daughter. Having sub- 
dued and annexed Candahar, Sabuktagin crossed the Indus, to gibuktagin 
invade the kingdom of Lahore, then ruled by Jaypal, a Brahman invades L a - 
prince, of ancient lineage. A battle was fought near Lamghiin, a ll0re ' 

< citv celebrated for its great strength, and abounding in wealth,’* l' he '; attIe 

} , , . . .. „ , , , of Lamghun. 

at the mouth of the valley which extends from Peshawar to Gabul, 

in which the Hindus were defeated with great loss. The Hindu 
Raja surrendered fifty elephants, and engaged to pay 1,000,000 dir- 
hams of roval stamp as the price of peace ; but, no sooner had Defeat of 
... . , T , the Hindus, 

the victor retraced his steps to Ghazni, than Jaypal refused to ful- 
fil this part of the engagement, and even had the audacity to cast 
into prison the messengers who had accompanied him to Lahore to 
receive the stipulated ransom. 

The perfidy of the Raja of Lahore brought Sabuktagin a Second in- 
second time on to the soil of the Panjab, and a second battle was [> a sl ™ /j, |,y 
fought, in which the confederate armies of the Indian Rajas, num- Sabuktagin. 
bering in all 100,000 horse and a prodigious number of foot sol- 
diers, f were defeated with dreadful slaughter. The whole country 
up to the Indus was taken possession of by the victors. 

On the death of Sabuktagin, in 997 A. D., his son, the celebra- t ^J luc™Jsor 
ted Mahmud, after a disputed succession, ascended the throne of of Sab u k t a- 
Ghazni. From his very childhood, Mahmiid was bent on extirpat- g 
ing idolatry, and establishing the religion of the Prophet on the 


* Tarikhi- Yamini of Al-utbi. 

Farishta. According to Al-utbi they were scattered like ants and locusts, — 
Tarikh-i Yamini. 
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H e takes 
the field 
against J a y- 
p.ll. 

Defeat o f 
Jayp&l’s ar- 
my. 


His self- 
immolation. 

Anangp.-il, 
son of J&ypal. 


Ma h m fi d 
extends his 
conquests in 
the Panjab. 


The battle 
of Peshawar. 


Utter rout 
of the H i n - 
dus. 


laad beyond the Indus. He took the field against Jaypal, his fa- 
ther’s old adversary, and a battle was fought near Peshawar on 27th 
November 1001 A. D., in which the Indian army was totally defeat- 
ed and pursued to Bhatinda. A great number of the Hindus were 
taken prisoners, among them being Raja Jaypal and a number of 
his kinsmen. These were subsequently released, on the Raja’s pay- 
ing a heavy ransom, and renewing his promises of tribute. Around 
his neck were ten necklaces of jewels, one of which alone was 
valued at eighty thousand pounds, which all became the property of 
the victor. The unfortunate prince, being under the superstitious 
belief that his repeated disasters were due to some crime which 
might be expiated by self-sacrifice, abdicated the throne in favor of 
his son Anangpal, and, mounting a funeral pile, which he had him- 
self caused to be constructed outside the walls of his capital, set it 
on fire with his own hands, and thus met a death to which he had 
devoted himself. Mahmud returned to Ghazni after establishing a 
Mahomedan governor in the Panjab. 

During the next three years Mahmud captured the important 
city of Multan, the chief of which, though a Mussalman, had 
formed a close alliance with Anangpal, reduced the whole of the 
Peshawar valley and the greater part of Sindh, and made every 
sovereign from Kashmir to the mouth of the Indus his tributary. 

In 1008, Anangpal, stimulated by the remonstrances of the 
priests to make a great effort to recover their lost independence and 
drive the foreigners out of the country of their birth, entered into a 
confederacy with the Hindu Rajas of India ; and a great battle, 
which decided the fate of the Panjab, was fought on the fields of 
Peshawar, between the troops of Mahmud and the allied Indian 
armies. The Hindus fought with great valour and resolution, and 
the Mahomedans were on the point of being routed, 3,000 to 4,000 
of their number having been killed in the battle by the furious 
charge of the Ghakkars, a wild mountain tribe, the ancestors of 
the modem Jats. But the tide of war suddenly turned. The 
elephant on which Anangpal rode, and which had been directed 
to profit by the confusion, was terrified by the burning naphtha balls 
and arrows, and fled from the field. The Hindus, believing they 
had been deserted by their sovereign, took to flight and dispersed 
in every direction, being vigorously pursued by the Mussalmans, 
who put great numbers of them to the sword. 

The kingdom of Lahore, though closely contiguous to the 
Ghazni capital, had remained independent during the last fifty years 
that had elapsed since the first invasion of the Indian territory by 
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Sabuktagfn. Anangpal was succeeded in the government of Lahore 
by his son Jaypal II. The young prince was so ill-advised as to 
oppose the march of the Sultan’s army to Kannoj. This conduct 
on the part of the Raja of Lahore, afforded Mahmud a pretext for 
obtaining possession of this important key to India. Hastening 
from Kashmir, whither he had proceeded, he marched towards the 
metropolis of the Panjab at the head of an immense army. The 
young Raja, finding himself unable to face the veteran army of the 
Sultan, abandoned the city and the neighbouring territory, and fled 
helpless to Ajmere. Lahore was sacked by the victors, and thence- 
forward permanently attached to the empire of Ghazni. Thus was 
a permanent garrison for the first time established east of the Indus, 
the Hindu principality of Lahore for ever extinguished, and the 
foundation laid of the future Mahomedan empire in India. The 
event happened in 1002 A. It. 

During the reign of Maudud, grandson of Mahmud, a coalition 
having been formed among the Hindu Rajas of Delhi and the sur- 
rounding countries, they overran the Panjab and laid siege to 
Lahore. The city was defended with desperation by the Mahomedan 
garrison. The Mahomedans suffered greatly for want of supplies, 
famine prevailed, and no succour from without could be obtained- 
'The Mahomedans, disdaining to yield to a nation whom they had 
so often beaten in the field, at last made a, desperate sortie, and the 
Hindus raised the siege and precipitately retired, 1045 A. D. 
This was the last attempt of the Hindus to recover the sovereignty 
of Lahore. 

The Seljukian Tartars, under their great sovereigns, Toghral 
Beg and Alp Arslan, in the meanwhile, established an empire over 
all the country between the Euphrates and the Jaxartes, and the 
Ghaznivide Sulthns, having been deprived of their, ancestral posses- 
sions, removed the seat of government to Lahore. During the reign 
of Masud II (1098-1 1 14 A.D.), Lahore became the real capital of the 
Ghaznavi dynasty, and their possessions in the Panjab became 
consolidated. 

During the reign of Behram Sultdn, (1.118 to 1152 A. D.) 
Balin,* the viceroy of Lahore, aimed at independent sovereignty. The 
Sultan made two expeditions to chastise him, and was victorious on 
both occasions. “ But God punished him,” writes the historian 
Hinhaj-us-Seraj/ 4 for his ingratitude. He, with his ten sons and 
horses, fell into a quagmire on the day of battle, and, being thus 
engulphed, was effectually disposed of.” 


Jaypal II. 


Lahore per- 
manently at- 
tached to the 
empire of 
Ghazni, 1002 
A. D. 


Mauc'nid. 


Failure of 
the last at- 
tempt of the 
Hindus to re- 
cover tha- 
principality 
of Lahore, 
1045 A. Dr 


Lahore be- 
comes the ca- 
pital of the 
Ghaz n i vds 
dynasty. 


Suits* 

Behram. 


Balin, the 
viceroy of 
Lahore. 


* Called by Miohaj-us-Serij, Mahomed Behalim. 
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Shfh* 1 U Sr ° W After the capture of Ghazni by the Ghorian Sultan Ala-ud- 
His death, din, Khusrow Shah, the son of Sultan Behram, reigned at Lahore 
1 ^He "Is * auc- " 01 two years.* He died at Lahore in the year 1 160, and was suc- 
c e e d ed by ceeded by his son Khusrow Malik, surnamed Tai-ud-doula Sultan 

Khusrow . . J 

Malik, h i a Jahan,f destined to be the last of the mighty race of Sabuktagin 
son. who was to hold royal power. 


The Ghazni 
Sultans, a 
tolerant race. 


The Ghazni Sultans seem to have been a tolerant race, and 
they ruled the Panjab mildly. They employed the Hindus in their 
cavalry, and some of them even adopted Hindu titles, which they 
inscribed on their coins. Lahore during the reign of Sultan 
Mahmud, was called Mahmudpur ; and this was the name inscribed 
on the coins struck by Mahmud at Lahore. 


The Ghorian and the Slave dynasties. — Shahab-ud-din, sur- 
The ances- named Mahomed Ghori, generally considered the founder of the 
hT b-u d-d*!* n Mahomedan empire in India, was the brother of Sultan Ghias-ud- 
Ghori. din, the successor of Sef-ud-din, the son of Ala-ud-diu, Sultan of 
Ghor. Being despatched to India by his brother to annex the 
provinces which belonged to the subverted dynasty of Ghazni, he 
He besieges conquered Multan and the fort of Uch, celebrated in history as the 

K h u sr o w scene of Alexander’s memorable attack and wound. Having then 
Malik at La- in 0 

hore. conquered all the provinces of the Indus, he twice besieged Khusrow 

Malik in his capital of Lahore ; but that prince offered such a deter- 
mined resistance in his strong retreat that the invader was on both 
occasions forced to retire. The crafty Ghorian Sultan at length had 
A stratagem, recourse to a stratagem. Khusrow had sent his son Mahomed, as a 
hostage for his own good behaviour, to the Court of Ghori Sultan. 
Having given out that he had every confidence in the good faith of 
Khusrow, and, that his object thenceforward was to turn his arms 
against the Seljuks, he sent the prince back, with a gorgeous escort 
by easy marches to Lahore. Khusrow Malik, being thus entirely 
thrown off his guard, marched from Lahore to embrace his son . 
Mahomed, who had in the meanwhile assembled an army of 20,000 
horse, as if for operations in Khorasan, marched with celerity by a 
circuitous and unfrequented route, thus interposing himself between 
Khusrow and his capital. His camp having been surrounded, 
Khusrow was compelled to surrender. The event happened in 1 186, 
K h u s row ^ D. Khusrow was confined in a strong castle, but, on the alleged 

put to death . n • r ° 

with all his prediction of some astrologer, was, with all his family, put to death, 
familj . and the dynasty of the great Mahmud was thus for ever extinguish- 
ed. Lahore was soon after occupied without any resistance. 


* Ronzatus-Safa. 
t Tabakdti Kce>iri. 
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Saltan Shahab-ud-din made war on Prithi Rai (or Pithora), 

Raja of Ajmere, tbe head of the Chuhan Rajputs, and was wounded 
in the great battle of Narain . on the Sarsuti river, by the lance of ' 4 "’~ r 
Gobind Rai of Delhi. The incident affords proof of the valour and 
martial prowess of the Afghan king, as well as of the heroism prodigious 
and prodigious strength of the Rajput General. The former was valour, 
on horseback when he attacked the war elephant of Govind Rai, 
and, with the strength of a lion, in one stroke knocked two of his 
adversary’s teeth down his throat. The Rai returned the blow 
forthwith, wounding the king severely in the arm with his lance, 
and the latter’s life was saved only through the devotion of a brave 
young Khiljai, who, clasping his master round the chest, spurred on 
the horse and bore him from the midst of the fight.* His army 
was defeated and pursued for forty miles, while he himself was car- 
ried almost insensible to Lahore. f Seven times did this brave 
Hindu Raja, the representative of the Aryan chivalry, carry his arms 
to the very gates of Lahore,! but he was finally defeated and put to 
death by the Moslem king, 1 193 A. D. On his recovery from the 
wound received at the battle of Narain, the Sultan disgraced those 
Omerahs who had fled from the battle-field, by compelling them to 
walk round the city of Ghor whither he had returned, with the nose- 
bags of their chargers fastened round their necks, as if they were 
donkeys ; in the meanwhile giving them the option of eating the fod- 
der, or having their heads struck off with the sabre. 

Meanwhile the Ghakkars, a wild tribe inhabiting the moun- Lahore cap- 
tains north of the Panjab, availing themselves of the Sultan’s GtTak'kar*^ 
absence at Khowrazm, overran the Punjab and even captured Lahore, A. D. 
1203 A.D., but Shahab-ud-din, with the assistance of Kutb-ud-din who how _ 
Ebak, his deputy invaded the Panjab, and not only recovered that ever, are com- 
Province, but induced the Ghakkars to embrace the Mahomedan cuate'it? 0 '* 
religion. 

On the cruel assassination of Shahab-ud-din by the Ghakkars 
on the banks of the hilab, Kutb-ud-din Ebcik , viceroy of northern Shahabuddin 
India, originally a slave, mounted the throne at Lahore on July o{ ^utb-ud™ 
24th, 1206 A. D. din bBbak. 

Soon after the accession of Kutb-ud-din to the throne, Taj-ud- 
din Eldoz, another slave of Shahab-ud-din who, on his master’s 
death, had retained possession of Ghazni and the northern provinces, 
set out with an army to enforce his claim, and captured Lahore, 

* Alinhaj-us-Seraj, 

+ Sullivan. 

$ Ibid. 
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but was driven, out by Kutb-ud-din, who marched at the head of an 
army from Delhi. 

“ The public prayers and coinage of Dindrs and Dirhams 
throughout the whole country received honor and embellishment 
Lahore be- from his name and royal titles, and Lahur* where the throne of the 
—I 1 * the Sultans had been established, and which was the altar of the good 
dy nas ty * * ° auc * pi° us > became the capital. ”t The Sultan died at Lahore, in 1210 
A.D., through a fall from his horse while playing the game of Chougdn 
(now known as * Polo’), and " he was buried at Lahore like a trea- 
sure in the bowels of the earth. ”J 


Arim Shah. 


Shams -ud- 
din Altamash 
assumes the 
reins of em- 
pire. 

A Mahome- 
dan writer’s 
description of 
Lahore. 


N&ir-ud- 
dfn Mahmud 
ap pointed 
viceroy of La- 
hore, 1217 
A.D. 

Lahore cap- 
tured by Ja- 
lal-ud-d in, 
Sultan of 
Khow r a z m, 
1218 A.D. 

Who is 
driven back 
by the hordes 
o f Chengez 
Khan. 


Kutb-ud-din Ebak was succeeded by his son Aram Shah ; but 
the latter was defeated and expelled by the late king’s son-in-law 
and adopted son, Shams-ud-din Altamash. According to Hasan 
Nizami, the last named king arrived at Lahore, described as being 
<( among the mothers of the countries of religion and among the 
chiefs of the provinces of Islam, the abode and repose of the excel- 
lent and pious, which, for some days, on account of a number of 
calamities and changes of governors and the sedition of rebels, had 
been distracted by the flames of turbulence and opposition, but had 
now been again reduced to order.” In the beginning of 1217 A.D., 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, the king’s son, was appointed viceroy of 
Lahore, which became the scene of rejoicing and festivities and 
the game of Chougdn, with which the king amused himself. § 

In the year 1218, Jalal-ud-din, Sultan of Khowrazm (now 
Khewa), having overrun Persia and Transoxiana, conquered 
Lahore ; but his hordes were driven back to the banks of Indus by 
the legions of Chengez Khan, the mighty lord of the pastoral world, 
the subverter of numberless kingdoms from the shores of the Cas- 
pian to the borders of China, and from the Indus to the Pole. 
According to the Bahrul Baldan, “ Several thousand horsemen 
under Turtai, the general of Chengez Khan, crossed Scindh in pur- 
suit of Jalal-ud-din, and from thence went to Multan and ravaged 
that country and Lohawar.”|| Another historian^ says “that the 
places plundered by the Hoghals on this occasion were Multan, 
Lohawar (Lahore), Fersbawar (Peshawar), and Halikpur.” After 


* Lahore is here spelt Lahur in the original. 

t Tajul Maasir of Hasan Nizam i of Lahore, written in 1205 A,T>. It is a 
very valuable work, being a contemporary history of the first permanent estab- 
lishment of the Mahomedan power in the north-west of India, 
t Ibid. 

§ Hasan Nizami. 

II Lahore is here called Lohdwar. 

H D’Obssoa, 
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committing these depredations, the Moghals returned, across Scindh 
to Ghazni. 

During the reign of Sultana Razia Begam, who had succeeded . Sultana Ra- 

1 ' ° 21a Bcsftin 

her brother, Rukun-ud-din Feroz, the son of Altamash (1236 A.D.), 

Malik Azud-din Kabir Khan, Governor of Lahore, broke out in Revolt of 
revolt. The Sultana, who, according to the contemporary histo- viceroy, 
rian, Minhaj-us-Seraj, “throwing off the dress and veil of the women, 
put on a coat ( Qabd ) and cap, and, daily sitting on her throne, 
gave audience to all her countries,” led her army from Delhi to 
Lahore and reduced the insurgent chieftain to obedience, 1239 A.D. 


The fair ruler of India, on her defeat and cruel assassination 
(October 1240 A.D.), was succeeded by her brother, Sultan Moz-ud- 
din Behram Shah. An army of the Moghals from Khorasan and 
Ghazni, penetrating into the Panjab, committed great havoc. Malik 
Kara Kush, the Governor of Lahore, made preparations for resist- 
ance ; but, not being supported by the people of the city, he fled 


The ravag- 
es of the Mo- 


one night in the direction of Delhi. Lahore was captured by the ghals, 1241 
Moghals “ who slaughtered the Mahomedans and made their 
dependents captives.” * The event occurred in December 1241 A.D. 


During the reign of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud,! a younger son of 
Altamash (1246 to 1266 A.D.), the viceroyalty of the Panjab was 
held by Sher Khan, a relation of Ghiyas-ud-din Balban, the Sultan’s . Sher Khan, 
able Wazir, who had been honoured with the hand of one of the the Panjab. 
daughters of Altamash. The Moghals continued to make repeated 
excursions into the Panjab, but were each time repulsed by the 
Lahore viceroy, who even once invaded their territory and took 
possession of Ghazni. 

On the death of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, his Wazir Ghiyas-ud- , 11 c *‘ 

J dm Balban. 

din Balban, known also by his title of Ulugh Khan, who already 
exercised the power of a king, ascended the throne, 1266 A.D. 


Four or five years after his accession, Sher KhAn, his cousin, 
the distinguished viceroy of Lahore, “ who had proved a great bar- 
rier to the inroads of the Moghals,” died.+ The Sultan appointed He a p po ; ntg 
his eldest son, Prince Mahomed, a young man of the greatest accom- bis son, 
plishments, governor of the Panjab and all the dependent frontier homed, vice- 
Districts, including Scindh. The Prince held his Court at Multan, tlie 

in consequence of the inroads of the Moghals from the direction 
of Scindh. He was a patron of learning and literary men, and 


* Minhaj-us-Seraj. 

t The Tabkat i-Xdsri of Minhaj-us-Seraj ia named after him. 

* Tarilch-i-Ftroz Shahi of Zia-ud din, Barni, 
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scholars flocked to his palace from the countries of Asia. 
Among the literary men of genius who attended his Court were 
Amir Khusrow, the poet laureate, believed to be the father of Urdu 
literature, and a poet and author of great talents, and Amir Hassan 
equally celebrated for his profound learning. 

About this period, the Sultan, returning from his expedition 
The fort of to the Jud Mountains, marched to Lahore, where he ordered the 
built ° 1 6 re " rebuilding of the fort, which had suffered greatly from the inroads 
of the Moghals during the reigns ot the sons of Shams-ud-din 
Altamash. “ He re-peopled the towns and villages of Lahore, which 
had been devastated by the Moghals, and appointed architects and 
superintendents to restore them.”* 

The principal authority for Balban’s period is the historian, 
Zia-ud-din, Barni, author of Tarikh-i-Feroz Shdhi, who lived in the 
succeeding century, and who declares that he wrote down what he 
received from his father and grand-father, or those who held offices 
of State. Thus, referring to the merits of the heir-apparent. Prince 
homed C a ^pa- Mahomed, and his courtiers, the author writes : — •“ The young 
tron of learn- prince took great delight in having the Shahndmd, the Khamsa of 
Shekh Nizami, the Diw&n of Saudi and the Diiodn of Khdkdni 
read out to him, and he listened to the discussions of learned men 
on the relative merits of these poets. Ho fully appreciated the 
merits and excellencies of the poets, Amir Khusrow and Amir 
Hassan, and delighted in honouring them above all others. I, the 
author of these pages, have often heard Khusrow and Hassan say 
that they never saw a prince of such excellent qualities as the 
Khani Shahid.”! 

In the year 1285 AD., the Khan of Multan, as the heir-appa- 
rent of the Sultan was called, according to the words of Zia-ud-din, 
Barni, “ the Mainstay of the empire, ” proceeded to Labor! and Deo. 
balpur (Depalpur) to oppose the “ accursed Samar, the bravest dog 
of all the dogs of Chengez Khan,” He succeeded in defeating the 
invaders and recovered all the country they had conquered. A 
sions 6 of^the ^ res ^ arm Y °f Moghals immediately followed, but, after a sangui- 
Moghals. nary fight, was put to flight. By an unfortunate juncture, a body 
Prince Ma- of the enemy had kept together during the pursuit, and, to the 
man actioa !* 1 ^ ntcnse g rief the army, succeeded in despatching prince Mahom- 
ed on the banks of the Ravi. In the same action the poet Khus- 
The poet , . , , . , 

Khusrow. r ow, who was the prince s constant companion, was taken prisoner 

* Tarikh -i-Fe roz Shdhi. 

t Namely, the “ Martyr Khan. ” This was the title given to Prince Mahom- 
ed after he had been killed in a battle against the Moghals. 

+ So spelt in the original. 
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by the Moghals, and it was with considerable difficulty that the 
invaders were induced to set the “ parrot of Hindustan,” as Khus- 
row was called, at liberty. He wrote an elegy on the death of his 
patron. 


The loss of the brave prince Muhammad drew tears from the 


The grief of 


lowest ranks in the army, among whom he had been extremelv t ie a , rm y on 

i , ,, , r, , ’ •'the death of 

popular, and the aged bultan, now in his eightieth year, sunk under the Prince 
the weight of his grief. 


Muhammad. 


The Khilzai and Toghlak dynasties .- -During the Khilzai and 
Toghlak dynasties (1288 to 1111), a space ofl2G years, Lahore 
shared little in the political history of the day. The Moghals conti- 
nued to ravage the surrounding country, and on one occasion pene- 
trated as far as Delhi itself, bur were repulsed by Zafar Khan, the 
gallant General of Sultan Ala-ud-din, 1298 A. D. At Lahore a 
number of these Moghals settled outside the town, and the J loghal- The Moghal- 
P til'd quarters, named after them, continued long to be the wealthi- Mthecity? 18 
est inhabited part of the suburbs. The credit of putting an effec- 
tual stop to the excursions of the Moghals is given to Ghazi Khan, GhAziKhdn, 
the brave Viceroy of Lahore during the reign of Ala-ud-din. In the Lahore ° y ° f 
year 1305 A.D., he pursued them into Cabul and Ghazni, and ever 
after he levied heavy contributions from those cities, which tended 
materially to restrain their incursions for many years subsequently. 

Ghazi Khiin, originally the son of a Turki slave of Ghias-ud-din 
Balban, ascended the throne of India under the title of Ghias-ud-din 
Toghlak (1321 A. D.), a position which he owed entirely to the high 
political wisdom and administrative genius which he had display- { ^ 

ed as Viceroy of Lahore. He was the founder of the Toghlak the Toghlak 
dynasty of kings, who ruled India from 1321 to 1 1 1 1 A. D. ki^ Sty ° £ 


Invasion of Tymuv .- — When Tvmur crossed the Indus, on Sep- 
tember 12th, 1398, A. D., Mobarak Khiin, governor of the Panjab, 
offered an ineffectual resistance, and the Mughal army sailed down 
the Chenab. Before proceeding to Delhi, Tymur’s army pillaged T y m u r’s 
the Panjab and Multan. Lahore escaped the sword of the con- p.injdb' ni 'and 
queror, through the timely submission made to him by Malik Shekha M Lahore «aV 
Khokar, brother of Nusrat Khokar, who had been formerly gover- Cf l from plua- 
nor of the place on the part of king Mahmud-Toghlak of Delhi, h e k h a 
He remained in attendance on the Emperor until the royal 
was fixed at Doab, between the Ganges and the Jamna, after the mur. 
conquest of Delhi.* There he asked permission to return home, 
ostensibly with the object of raising contributions and tribute for His 


camp sub 

r nuts to 


Ty- 


* Malfuzat-i-Tymiiri and Zn/armima. 
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Majesty, promising to rejoin the camp on the river Bcas. On 
reaching Lahore, however, he forgot all his promises, and not only 
made no arrangements for raising contributions from the towns- 
people, but, when a party of Tymur’s followers, among whom was 

His snbse- Maulana Abdulla, the king’s favorite counsellor, passed through 
quent conduct . 1 ° 

annoys the Lahore, on their way from Samarkand to join the Emperor, he treat- 

Emperor. €( j them with indifference. Incensed at this perfidious conduct on 

the part of the Khokar chief, the Emperor sent Prince Pir Mahomed 

Who levies Jahangir, his grandson, Prince Rustam and Amirs Suleman Shah and 
a contribu- ° ^ ° 

tion from the Jahan Shah, to Lahore, to levy a contribution from the inhabitants, 
Lahore .* 3 ° f rava g e the country, and put Shekha in chains. These Princes and 
Omerahs, having come to Lahore at the head of a detachment, levi- 
ed a ransom from the inhabitants and threw Shekha Khokar , his 
wife and children into confinement. “ When I returned from the 
hunt,” writes the Emperor in his autobiography, “ the princes and 
nobles ■whom I had sent to Lahore returned from that place, bring- 
ing with them much wealth and property. I received them with due 
honour, and the plunder which they had brought from Lahore, in 
money, goods and horses, they presented to me, and I divided it 
among the nobles in attendance at my Court.”* The author of the 
Zofarndhia notices the event thus : — “ Princes Pir Mahomed and 
Rustam, accompanied by Amirs Jahan Shah and Suleman Shah, 
arrived from Lahore. They had put to the sword many infidel 
Hindus, had gained a large booty and now offered their spoil to the 
Emperor.” The conqueror left no garrison in the Panjab, but 
returned to Turkistan, having appointed Syad Khizr Khan as his 
viceroy of Lahoref and retaining only a titular suzerainty over 
Hindustan. 

Khizr Khdn TIie cl U nast i/~ Khizr Khan Syad was another viceroy of 

Viceroy of Lahore, after Ghazi Khan Toghlak, whom the important command 

he held in the Panjab, enabled to assume the royal diadem at Delhi. 

On the death of Mahmud-Toghlak, in February 1 112, he marched 

from Lahore and expelling Dowlat Khan Afghan Lodi, who had 

succeeded the late King, ascended the throne. To avert the jealousy 

'He founds of the 0mcra H however, he resorted to the expedient of ruling 

the Syad dy- the country in the name of Tymur, and he was enabled to suDDort 
nasty of kings . . .. . ,, . . ,, .. T . , , rr 

his position by the aid of tUe Lahore and Multan forces, which 

had been under his command. During the dynasty of the Syads, 
1112 to 117S, a space of 6G years, Lahore was not prominent in 
the political affairs of the time. 


Tymur re- 
turns to Tur- 
k is tan. 


* JUaljuMt-i-Tymuri. 
t Ibid, 
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The Lodi dynasty . — The power of the Afghan dynasty known 
as the line of Lodis was originally established in the Panjab. Beh- { T ^ e 
lol's grandfather was governor of Multan, and his father, viceroy of established in 
Lahore, during the reign of the Emperor Feroz Toghlak, and his the fan P b * 
uncles held important commands under the Syad Sovereigns of 
Delhi. One of his uncles, Islam Khan, had 12,000 Afghan war- 
riors in his private employ.* BehloPs mother was smothered 
under the ruins of a fallen house, and, his father opening her body* 
the infant, destined to be the future Emperor of Hindustan, was 
taken out. The power of the Lodi family in the Panjab excited the 
jealousy of the reigning Sovereigns of Delhi, who drove them into 
the hills. Behlol, however, on growing up, took the opportunity of 
occupying, first Sirhand, and subsequently the whole of the Punjab. In d e P ® 
The dominion of Lahore was thus severed for a time from the sove- p a njdb. 
reignty of Delhi, until Behlol, having been invited by the Wazir of 
Syad Ala-ud-din, the last sovereign of the Syad dynasty, supplant- 
ed him and was ultimately adopted by that Sovereign as his suc- 


cessor. Behlol’s accession to the throne is reckoned from 1450 
A.D., the date of the abdication of Sultan Ala-ud-din. His acces- 
sion again brought back the Panjab under the Delhi empire. t 


Thepro* 
vince again 
restored to the 
empire. 


During the reign of his grandson, Sultan Ibrahim, Dowlat 
Khdn Lodi, Governor of Lahore, disgusted at the ill-treatment of 
his son Dilawar Khan at the court of Delhi, addressed, through Alam Distracted 
Khan Lodi, an invitation to the Moghal Emperor Baber at Ciibul to Court of Delhi, 
repair to Hindustan, bringing to his notice the contempt in which 
the ruling dynasty was held in the country, the discord that pre- 
vailed among the nobles and the discontent of the army. 


Lahore conquered by Baber, 1524 A.D . — The invasion of 
Hindustan had been from the first the favorite object of Baber’s 
ambition. The empire of Delhi had been an incessant scene of con- 
fusion and revolt ; and the whole country was thrown into uttermost 
disorder. As previously noted, the Panjab was held by Dowlat 

Khan Lodi and his sons, Ghazi Khan and Dilawar Khan. The Disaffection 

of the Vice- 

impolitic arrogance and haughty temper of Sultan Ibrahim drove roy of L a- 
hore, 

* The Lodis at this time held Sirhand, Lahore, Sannnm, Sain.lna and Hissar 
as far as Panipat. Sambhal was governed by Daria Khan Lodi, and Pati.Ua and 
Kair.pil by Ra<5 Partab. — Tdrikh-i-Khdn Jahdn Lodi. 

^SultAn Ala-ud-din possessed only Delhi, Pdlam and some of the adjoining Par- 
ganas. The Tdrikh i-Daudl records a distich which was current at the time ex- 
pressing the dwindled condition of the crown dominions under the Syad dynasty. 

“ The empire of the king of the world 
Extends from Delhi to Palam.’' — Tdrikh-i-DnOdi, 
f Elphinstouc, page SI, Yol, II, 
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the Viceroy of the Panjab into revolt, to suppress which the Empe- 
ror sent an army under Behiir Khan Lodi. Finding himself unable 
to resist this force, Dowlat Khan offered his allegiance to Baber 
and implored him to march to his succour. The Moghal sovereign 
gladly accepted this call and soon put his army in motion. He 
crossed the Indus, marched through the country of the Ghakkars, 
whom he reduced to obedience, passed the Jhelam and the Chenab, 
and speedily approached Lahore. Behar Khan Lodi, Mobarak Khan 
Lodi, and some other Afghan Omerahs, still in the interest of the 
Delhi Emperor, encountered the invading army near Lahore, but 
were defeated with great slaughter. The conquerors, elated with 
their success, and enraged at the obstinacy of the resistance, plundered 
the town and burnt its streets.* The Emperor halted only four days 
in Lahore and then advanced to Dipalpur, the garrison of which 
place he put to the sword. Crossing then the Sutlej, he had advanc- 
ed as far as Sirhand, when news reached him of the revolt of 
Dowlat Khan, who, dissatisfied with his jdgir of Sultanpur, which 
had been allotted to him by the Moghal Emperor, had risen up in 
arms. Baber, abandoning his designs against Delhi, deemed it 
prudent to hasten back to Lahore. Dowlat Khan, on hearing of 
the King’s approach, fled to the hill country on the east, but His 
Majesty reconciled Dilawar Khan, his son, and honored him with 
the title of Khani-i-Khanan.f At Lahore, he parcelled out among 
his Omerahs the districts of the Panjab which he had conquered. 
Dipalpur was given to Sultan Ala-ud-din Lodi, brother of Sultan 
Ibrahim, a competitor for the throne of Delhi ; Sialkot to Khusrow 
Gokul Tash, and Kalanor to Mahomed Ali Tajak. Appointing 
then Mir Abdul Aziz, a near relation, to the charge of Lahore, and 
Baba Khushka, a veteran Moghal officer, to watch the proceedings 
of Sultan Ala-ud-din, he marched back to Cabul. 


Scarcely had Baber recrossed the Indus, when Dowlat Khan, 
The distur- issuing from his mountain retreat, advanced to Dipalpur, where his 
bv't) o w !Tt troo P s defeated Sultan Ala-ud-din. Baba Khushka repaired to Lahore, 
Khan quelled, which became a hot bed of intrigues fomented by Dowlat Khan. 

Baber again arrived on the scene. His officers had all formed a 
junction at Lahore, which they still held. Mahomed Sultan Mirza, 
Adil Sultan and other Moghal Omerahs proceeded from Lahore to 
Kalanor to pay their respects to His Majesty. The enemy, to the 
number of 40,000, f were encamped on the banks of the Ravi. The 
Emperor sent a reconnoitring party to examine their position ; but 


* Memoirs of Baber by Erskine, page 287. 
t Khaldsat-nl-Tcncdrikh, p. 244. 

7 Compare i\rhhta, page 42, Vul, II, and Khalasal ul-Taudrikh, page 245. 
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the force, being informed of his approach, broke up and retreated 
in consternation. The Emperor thereupon marched towards Delhi 
without entering Lahore. 

This was Baber’s fifth and last expedition ; and the battle of 
Panipat, fought on 29th April, 152G, decided the fate of the 
empire. Ibrahim was slain, his army defeated with great slaughter 
and Delhi captured by the victorious Baber, who thus laid the foun- 
dations of the Moghal empire in Hindustan. 

Baber died at Agra on December lGth, 1530 A.D.* 

The Moghal Period. —Fresh from a lovely and picturesque Baber b e- 
country, abounding in beautiful streams and rivulets, and rich in ? ® 
luxuriant vegetation and the waving foliage of trees, the followers Mogh a 1 em- 
of Baber, that knight errant of Asia, contemplated with dismay the pire m la ’ 
prospect of a prolonged stay in the inhospitable regions of India. 

The happy recollections of the vale of Farghana and its neighbour- 
ing mountains made them anxious to return home ; f but Baber, in 
an eloquent speech made by him before an assembly of his troops, 
dissuaded them from carrying out their dangerous and impolitic 
resolution after the brilliant victories they had gained, impressing 
upon them the incalculable advantages of founding a new empire 
in India. His words had the desired effect ; and an empire was 
founded in India which was destined to become one of the greatest 
that has ever ruled the destinies of an Asiatic country. 

The first town of importance that benefited by the establish- 
ment of the Moghal monarchy in the Panjab, was naturally Lahore. 

During the reigns of the early Moghal Emperors, justly regarded 
as the golden period of the history of Lahore, it became once more 
a place of royal residence. Endowed by nature with a noble spirit 
of chivalry, valour and enterprise, a lively imagination and a 
delightful humour, they proved to be the most enlightened patrons 
of literature and the fine arts that ever flourished in the East. Under 
them Lahore soon became the seat of learning. It became the 
resort of learned men, poets, authors, orators and men versed in the ^ 
science of theology and philosophy, who flocked to the Imperial perity of La- 
Court from Bokhara, Samarkand, Mawarulnehr and other coun- e 
tries of Asia, noted in those days for the cultivation of literature ilo gb»l rule, 
and the arts of peace. Fine gardens were laid out, canals dug to 
improve the means of irrigation, spacious mosques built, caravan 

* Baber’s remains were sent to Cabul and buried there, 
t One even gave vent to his feelings in a verse to the following effect : — 

“ If safe and sound, I pass the river Sind, 

Hence take me, if again I’ll visit Hind.” 
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seraes constructed, palaces, domes and minarets erected, and an 
impetus was given to the architecture of the country quite unsur- 
passed in any age. The chief architectural monuments that adorn 
Lahore at the present day, are to be traced to the early Moghal 
period, and to the same period are referable the best productions of 
learning and literature in their several branches to which the 
Panjab may fairly lay a claim. 

Humayun . — Three days after the death of the late Emperor, 
Humayun ascended the throne in the city of Agra, on 29th Decem- 
ber, 1530 A. D. No sooner did his brother, Kamran, who at that 
time held Cabul and Candahar, hear of this event, than he march- 
Rebellion of ec l for the Panjab, ostensibly to offer his congratulations to his bro- 
Prince Kam- tlier on his accession, but in reality to try his own fortune whether 
he might not be raised to the throne of Hindustan. As he drew 
near to Lahore, he found that Mir Yunis Ali, who had been its 
He foils governor under Baber, was faithful to his trust and adhered to the 
nor of Lahore! cause of Humayun. Averse to having recourse to warlike opera- 
tions, he resorted to a stratagem. Affecting to be dissatisfied with 
the conduct of Keracha Beg, one of his principal omerahs, he open- 
ly rebuked him in the Darbar. The Beg, feigning offence 
at this treatment, effected his escape the following night, with all 
his followers, and sought refuge in Lahore. Intrigue and defection 
were so common in those days that nothing appeared strange in 
the Beg’s conduct. Delighted to have won over to his side a man 
of so much consequence, Mir Yunis Ali went out of the city, with a 
large procession, to meet the Beg and bid him welcome to the capi- 
tal of the Panjab. He was received with every demonstration of 
joy, treated as a personal friend, and constantly invited to partake 
of the hospitality of the Viceroy’s table ; and several social enter- 
tainments were given for his amusement. Keracha Beg, however, 
coolly watched his opportunity, and one night, on the occasion of 
The perfidy a festive entertainment, availing himself of the lateness of the hour, 
of Keracha when the soldiers had been allowed to return to their respective 
quarters, he perfidiously seized the person of the Mir, and placed him 
in confinement. He then took possession of the gates of the 
citadel and invited Mirza Kamran to the city. Kamran, who 
had been anxiously waiting the result, no sooner heard of the suc- 
cess of his ally, than he repaired to Lahore and entered the city 
picd^b^Mirza with a stron S f° rce - No resistance was offered. The city was occu- 
Kamraa. pied by Kamran who, having relieved Mir Yunis Ali, allowed him 
to join Humayun. After this success, Kamran took possession of the 
whole of the Panjab as far as the Sutlej, and was acknowledged as 
its ruler. Humayun, naturally of a mild disposition, soon after- 
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wards confirmed his brother in his government of Cabul, Can- 
dahar and the Panjab.* Pleased with this treatment, the Mirza 
sent valuable presents for the Emperor, as a token of gratitude. 
Ever afterwards he kept up a correspondence with His Majesty, and 
in all his communications he expressed the utmost humility, repre- 
senting himself as the King’s vassal and well-wisher. Once he sub- 
mitted from Lahore to His Majesty the following autograph odes 
composed by himself — 


by 


Uh 

oyy* y jj 

Ijh jS:A yy^s* 


f*^ f* j y 
^ y, 

M y L£ j&> 

y~- y'. Ajri d£y$S 

hh — >)y A^l) 


“May thy beauty increase every moment ; 

May thy fortune continue to be happy ancl prosperous. 

The dust that may rise from the patli of Leli,t 
May it find a place in the eyes of Majuun. 

The dust that may rise from thy path, 

May it be the light of the eyes of this afflicted person ! 
Whoever has not walked round thee like a pair of compasses. 
May he be expelled from this circle (of the world). 

As long as there is duration to the world, 0 Kamran, 

May Humayun be the king of the world 1 ’ + 


Allami Abul Fazl here writes humourously : — 

(to Ayi Its. I) y) b LcS> y 

<S=?iUe, Jw»! ^yyA SjHa y) 

<Xi b ^Jz>y)jS Jjc, 

“ And, indeed, his (Kamran’s) prayer was accepted, for, in consequence of dis- 
loyalty, he was expelled from the circle of confidence, nay, from the circle of 
existence, as will be mentioned m its proper place. § 


* Turikh-i- Raihidi, page 140, and Akbarnama, p. 96, Vol. I. 
t The name of the celebrated mistress of Majnun whose amours with her 
are the subjects of the poems of Nizami. 


+ Akbarnama, page 96, Vol. I. 


§ Kamran was blinded by Humayun, on the return of the latter from Persia, 
and permitted to go to Mecca, where he subsequently died. A touching incident 
which occurred at this juncture, is described by Abul Fazl in the Akbarnama,* 
(page 247, Volume I.). On the night which had been fixed fur Kamiaii’s depar- 
ture for Mecca, Humayun, out of brotherly regard, went to the Prince's palace on 
the banks on the Indus, accompanied by his courtiers. The unfurtunate prince, 
after greeting his royal brother, cited the following verse : — 

“ The fold of the poor man’s turban touches heaven, 

When a king like thee casts his shadow upon his head.” 


He is con- 
firmed in his 
government 
of the Pan- 
jab, &c. 


The odes 
of Mirza 
Kamrfin. 
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^ Mahomed In the years 15.35 A.D., Mahomed Zamfin Mirza,* after his de* 

besiege s feat at Mandsur, having made a diverson on the side of the Panjab 

Lahore, 1535, laid siege to Lahore. Kamran Mirza, however, returned in time 
but retires. ° 

victorious from his expedition of Candahar, and Zaman Mirza 
retired precipitately to Gujrat. 


The per- When the conflict between Humayun and Sher Shah Sur, 
duct U of Mirza ^%^ an broke out, Humayun with his brothers Hindal and Askeri 
Kamran, sought refuge at Lahore ; but the perfidy of his brother Kamran, 
who had made peace with Sher Shah by ceding Panjab to that 
monarch, compelled him to quit Lahore with the Imperial family. 
He and the Mirza crossed the Ravi on 31st October 1540. The 
The Pan ^' rza separated from the Emperor near Hazara, and His Majesty 
jab o c c u- proceeded to Scindh. Sher Shah, who had pursued the Emperor from 
s'f/f Sifr, Agra, through the Panjfib, laid the foundations of a new Rohtas, 
Afghan, 1540. an( j } having appointed his able general, Khawas Khan, Viceroy of 
the province, returned to Agra. 


His benevo- Sher Shah was an enlightened and magnificent monarch, 
lent schemes. p rom his commanding position on the frontier and his possession 
of the great mercantile cities of Peshawar and Lahore, he develop- 
ed the trade of the Panjab with the countries of Central Asia and 
Northern China. He connected the cities of Multan and Lahore by 
a road and planted fruit trees to refresh the weary traveller from 
Death of Bengal to Nilab, a branch of the Indus, for a distance of 1,500 
1545 S h a h ’ miles. Sher Shah, on attaining power, made special provision for 
the employment of his countrymen from Roh.f This marvellous 
man died by the bursting of a shell, at the siege of Kalinjar, on 
May 22nd, 1545. Taken to his tent, he survived for two days, in 
great agony, but conscious and contemplating future events, thus 
doing his duty to the last. Sher Shah, on his death-bed, regretted 
that he had not razed the city of Lahore to the ground. He had 
long meditated the entire destruction of the city ; “ for,” said he, 
H' d th “ SU °k a ^ ar o e cit >’ s h ou W not exist on the very road of an invader, 
bed regret. who, immediately after capturing it on his arrival, could collect his 
supplies and organise his resources there.” He repented also not 


And immediately after this he spoke the following verse extempore. 

“ Whatever I receive at thy hands is kindness. 

Be it the arrow of oppression or the dagger of cruelty.” 

* He was grandson of the famous Sult&n Husein Mirza, of Khorasdn. After 
his father’s kingdom had pasted into the hands of the Uzbeks, he had resided at the 
Court of Baber, with whom he was a particular favourite. One of Baber’s daugh- 
ters was married to him. Compare Baber’s Memoirs by Erskineand Khaldsat-nl- 
Tawarikh. 

+ It is a ridge of the Sulemkn mountains. The Afghans settled in large num- 
bers in the Peigaua of Bijwara and were handsomely provided for by the Em- 
peror, — Tai-ikh-i-Sher Shdhi, 
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having had time to plant his tribesmen from the hills of Roh on 
the tract between Nilab and Lahore, to watch the attempts of the 
Moghals on the Panjab. 

Humayun, after an exile of fourteen years, crossed the Indus, un- 
opposed, on 2nd of January 1555. Sekandar Shah, the Afghan Gover- 
nor of Lahore, had carried away the army of the Panjab to Delhi, so 
that the province was left without any troops for its defence. 

Humaydn marched to Lahore, which was abandoned on his ap- 
proach, and, entering it on 24th February, was received with every 
demonstration of joy by the inhabitants.* Having appointed Farhat 
Khan, Shahddr (Governor) of Lahore, Babhus Khan, Foujdar, Lahore i n 

Mirza Shah Sultan, Amir and Mehtar, and Jouhar Treasurer for the H 1C bands of 

. - Jtiumdyua, 

ouba of the Panjab, His Majesty marched for Sirhand.f 1555, 

Akbar. — On the death of his father at Delhi in 155G A. D., 

Akbar, then only thirteen years and four months old, ascended the 
throne at Kalanorj in the Panjab, where he was then encamped to A k b a r’a 
prosecute a war with Sekandar Shah .S' dr, under the tutelage of the KaUnor!” 1 * * 
famous General and Minister Behram Khan. Here the Khutba 
was proclaimed from the pulpit. The first event of importance 
which took place at Lahore after the accession of the Emperor, was 
the capture of Shah Abul Ma’ali, Governor of Lahore, in the time of siniU a b u°l 
Humayun, and an Amir of the first rank, who had shown a dis- Maali> 
position to rebel. § He was seized and made over to Pahalwan 
Kalgaz, the Kotwal, or chief Police officer, of Lahore, but he man- 
aged to effect his escape from custody, and, collecting an army, in- 
vaded Kashmir. The Kotwal, feeling ashamed of the disgrace to 
which he was likely to be subjected by the imperial government, 
committed suicide. 

The Emperor, having heard of the defeat of his General, 

Khizr Khan, within twenty koss of the capital of the Panjab, ar- 
rived at Lahore during the second year of his reign, and remained 


# Erskiae. 

+ Akbarndma p. 25, Vol I. 

+ Kalanor was at that time an important town of the district of Lahore. It 
is now a town in the tlurdaspur district. After the coronation of Akbar at Krla- 
nor, spacious palaces and edifices were built there by His Majesty's command, in 
commemoration of the event. When Abdul Q.khr/Badfioni, the well-known his- 
torian of Akbar, wrote his history, these edifices were in coin se of construction, 
vide untnkhib-ul-Tawarllch, Bonk III. ^orne of these existed down to the British 
period, but were mercilessly destroyed for the sake of their bricks. What now 
exists is a platform of packa masonry marking the place where Akbar had been 
raised to the throne of Hindustan by his Omerahs. Around this are cultivated 
lands of Zaminddrs. 

§ He was a Saiyad of high family, and was a native of Kashghar. He was 
noted for his valour and the symmetry of his limbs. Humayun had honored 
him with the title of Farzand (son). 
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there four mouths and fourteen days, which time was employed by 
him in consolidating his rule in the Panjab,* and in supervising 
SHc^n da r m ’-^ al T operations against Sikandar Shah Sur, who had strengthened 
Shah Sur. his position in the Sew'alik mountains. He then returned to Delhi, 
after appointing Husein Khan, son of Mahdi Qasant Khan's sister, 
his governor of Lahore. It was about this time that Mirza Abdul 
Mira? Vbdul Khan-i-Khanan, the famous poet and minister, and one 

Rahim Khan- of the ablest administrators who adorned the Court of Akbar, was 
Lahore?* at born at Lahore. He was the son of the Emperor's tutor and Gene- 
ral Behram. Khan. 

^ Shana - ud- After Behram Khan had fallen into disfavor, Shams-ud-dinf 
Khan Atka, Mahomed Khan AtJca, w r ho had distinguished himself in the wars 
Viceroy of Hie a 8' a ^ nst Sikandar Shah Sur, having received his flag and drum, 
Panjab. was sent as viceroy to the Punjab. His Majesty followed him to 
Lahore, which he visited in the fifth year of his reign. The title 
of Khctn-i-Azim was conferred on Shams-ud-din, and extensive 
jagirs were bestowed on him and his family in the Punjab. J In the 
same year (961 A.H.) Mariam Makani, the Queen Dowager, with other 
ladies, § joined the Imperial camp from Cabul. It was also during 
this march that, one of the Emperor’s elephants having by accident 
run into Behram Khan’s tents, ill-feeling arose between him and 
Shams-ud-din, who w v as suspected by the minister of causing the 
accident. The governor, w ith his sons, went to Khan-i-Khanan’s 
tents and took an oath on the Qoran that the affair was a mere 
accident ; thus all suspicion was removed. |! 

Rebellion of In 1556, the peace of Lahore was disturbed by Mahomed Hakim 
kfo Mirza, Mirza, the Emperor’s half-brother, who, having been expelled from 
1556 A.D. Cabul, sought to establish himself in the Punjab, and was encour- 
aged by several local commanders who joined him at Cabul. After 
plundering Bhera, he set out for Lahore by forced marches and 
encamped in the garden of Mahdi Qasam Khan, w'hich was 
situated outside the city, on the banks of river Bavi Some of the 


* Akbarndma. 

t His wife was the wet-nurse of Akbar. Humayun called her Ji Ji Angah. 
Akbar called Shams-ud-din Atka (foster-father) Khan. Tabakat. 

t His younger brother Qutb-ud-din, tutor to Prince Salem, founded several 
mosques at Lahore. — Blochmann, p. 333. 

§ Haji Begam, a wife of Humayun, Gulehera Begam and Oulbadan Begam 

Humayun’s sisters, and Silema Sultan Begam, daughter of Gulehera Begam. 

Akbarndma. 

II MuntakMb-ut-Tawarikh. 

IT Qlsam Khan was an Amir of Ak bar’s Court. The garden referred to 
stood on the bank of the Ravi branch (or Chota fiavi), close to the Karbala 
of the Shias, where the Mahomedans bury their facias on the 10th of Moharram, 
south-west of the tomb of Data Ganj Bakhsli and behind the Government School 
premises, or the ice-pits. A very high dome known as Gumbaz Qasam Khan, 
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Omei'aJis of the Panjab, such as Mir Mahomed Khan-i- Kalan, 
Qutb-ud-dm Mahomed Khan and Sharif Khan, having heard 
of these proceedings, assembled in Lahore and strengthened the 
fortress. Several times the Mirza marshalled his forces and ad- 
vanced to the foot of the fortifications, but the Omerahs repulsed 
him with the fire of their guns and muskets* The news of these 
hostilities, having reached the Emperor at Agra, His Majesty 
marched on the Panjab by way of Sirhand, and Mahomed Hakim ^ 

Mirza, feeling incapable of resistance, fled to Cabul. The Emperor 0 r nfarcfhes 
heard the news of his flight after crossing the Jumna, but continued t0 Lahore, 
his march to Lahore. On approaching the city, he was welcomed by 
the nobles, who received distinguished marks of royal favor for the 
loyalty and devotion they had exhibited. His Majesty entered 
Lahore, the Dar-us-Sultanat, at a propitious moment in Rajab, and 
put up in the house of Mahdi Q.isam Khan, in the citadel. By the 
Emperor’s command, Qutb-ud-din Mahomed Khan and Kama! Khan, 
the Ghakbar Chief, pursued, Mahomed Hakim Mirza beyond the 
Pargana of Bhera ; but the Mirza had already crossed the Indus. 

" His Majesty, ” according to Abul Fazl, “ while at Lahore, 
was engaged, greatly to his satisfaction, in arranging the affairs of 
the people.” The Zamindars of the country waited on the Impe- 
rial Court to tender their allegiance and were graciously received. 

Mahomed Baki, the ruler of Scind, sent his ambassador to the 
Court, and his offer to be recognized as a vassal of the Emperor was 
accepted. 

At the commencement of the 12th year of his reign (February The greaS 
156T AD.), His Majesty resolved to go out for a Qamraqa hunt.f hunt - 

existed here until lately. This «as the mausoleum of the Mahomedan noble 
after whose name the garden was called. The building was double-storeyed 
with vaulted chambers round it. It was one of the most handsome and impos- 
ing buildings of Lahore, the graceful and majestic toner of which is still 
fresh in the memory of the people. The son of Eishen &iugh, Kamboh, w ho 
laid some pretensions to its ownership, destroyed it for the sake of its bricks 
and nothing of the monument now remains but a hean of lime and pieces of 
bricks. 

Mahdi Qasam Khan was for a long time Akbar's (Governor of Cabul and was 
murdered at Lahore, in 10U1 AH. pi A Miia-ir. The mausoleum 

previously mentioned, was raised to his memory by his io\al master Akbar. 

Badhoui intotms us that Mahdi Q.isam Khan had a villa at Lahore which he 
called Bagh-i-Mahdi Q.isam Khan .—Baclaoni, II, pp. 90, 292. 

* Tabakat-i-Akbari , page 226. 

+ Alcbarndma, page 216, Vol. II. 

While the Mirza was in temporary possession of the I'anjab, Mnlla Ghizall, a 
poet, native of Mush-hed, found the following rhyme for his seal : — 

“ In the name of the Gracious and Merciful God, 

Mahomed Hakim is the heir of the kingdom.’ 1 — Baddoni , p. 94. 

+ Qamraqa, a Turki word, denoting a grand battue in which the game is 
driven into a centre by a large number of beaters who form themselves into a 
circle, 
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Kuli Khan 
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The Empe- 
ror visits Pak 
Pattan. 


Death o f 
Husein Kuli 
Khan. 


Irruption of 
M a h o m e d 
Hakim Mirza, 
1579 A.D. 


For a space of forty kos round Lahore, the Amirs were ordered to 
drive the wild game together within a circle of about five kos on 
all sides of the city. Under the directions of Mir Mahomed Atka, 
they drove together some 15,000 wild animals of all kinds 
into that area. The royal tent used in campaigns was set up in 
the midst, and His Majesty went out to hunt on horseback. Each 
day the Amirs and Khans drew their lines closer, to narrow the 
circle. The nobles were then permitted to join in the sport, and 
afterwards the general public were allowed to take part in it, and 
there was hardly a soldier or private person who did not enjoy 
some game. On return to the city, after many days of festivities, 
the Emperor dashed on horseback into the river Ravi and swam 
across it. His example was followed by his courtiers, and all but 
two got safely across. On 22nd March, 1567, the Emperor started 
to return to Agra, leaving the direction of the affairs of the Panjab 
to Mir Mahomed Khan Atka. 

In the thirteenth year of the reign, Husein Kuli Khan, having 
been appointed viceroy of the Panjab, was sent to Lahore, with his 
brother Ismail Khan* The following year, His Majesty visited Ajud- 
dhan (Pak Pattan), to pay his benedictions to the mausoleum of 
Saint Farid Shakar Ganj. The place being the jagir of Mirza Aziz 
Gokal Task, surnamed Azim Khan, His Majesty was sumptuously 
entertained by him. The Mnemosynon for the date was found in 
the hemistich — 

“ The king and the prince are honored guests.'’ 

From Dipalpur, the Emperor proceeded to Lahore, where he 
was the guest of Husein Kuli Khan ; and, having spent some days 
there in hunting, he marched to Ajmere. 

In the seventeenth year of the reign, Husein Kuli Khan was 
created Rhdn-i-Jahan ; but he died soon after. “ While governor of 
Lahore,” writes Al-Bacldoni, “ his food consisted of barley-bread, his 
object being to follow the example of the holy apostles. He repair- 
ed, restored, or rebuilt, many thousands of mosques and ancient 
sepulchres.” 

In the year 1579, Mahomed Hakim Mirza, the ruler of Cabul, 
having again crossed the Indus, defeated Kawar Man Singh, the 
Governor of the Panjab. He next marched to Lahore and en- 
camped in the garden of Mahdi Qisam Khan. Kawar Man Singh, 
Said Khan, Raja Bhagwan Das, Sayad Hamid, Mahomed Zaman 


* Tabahcit-i-Akbari, p. 256. 
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aud other Jagirdars of the Panjab set to work to strengthen the 
fort. Sher Khwaja, Nadir Ali Z ink i, and Mir Sikandar, on the 
side of the prince, repeatedly attacked the fort, but failed to make 
any impression.* Meanwhile the prince, having been informed of 
the Emperor’s approach to the Punjab, recrossed the Ravi and re- 
treated to Cabul in February. The Emperor deputed his sou, 
Prince Murad, to pursue him ; but it was not until March 6th, 
1579, that victory was gained, and, the prince having effected his 
escape towards the mountains, the Emperor entered Cabul in 
triumph. On his return from Cabul, on new year’s day, it being the 
ttiii .y-third year of his accession, the Emperor held great rejoicings 
in the capital of the Panjab. The Daulxt Khuna ’Am, or the hails 
of public audience, which consisted of one hundred and fourteen 
porticoes, were embellished with ail sorts of ornamentations and 
decorated with valuable stuffs and embroidered curtains. The 
chiefs of the neighbouring districts c ime to pay the king homage, 
among others being the Rijn of Kimiun whose ancestors had 
never before seen a Mahomedan sovereign. t In the following 
Ramzan the Emperor, left Said Kuna, R aj a Bmgwan Das and 
Kawar Man Singh in charge of the affairs of the Punjab, and 
marched to Fateh pur \ 

About this time (15S0 A. D.) there lived at Lahore an im- 
postor, named Sheikh Kamal Bayani, who gave out that in the 
twinkling of an eye he could go over from one bank of the river 
Ravi to the other and from there call out to any body, “ So and so 
go home,” so as to be heard distinctly by the people on the opposite 
bank. People put him to the test, and he managed his trick so 
well that they were convinced he possessed some miraculous power, 
for, no sooner had he disappeared from one bank of the river, than 
he was heard calling out the names of people on the other. The 
news having reached the Emperor, His Majesty took him privately 
to the banks of the river and asked him to show the miracle. The 
man dared not return a reply to the Emperor, on which His Majesty 
said : — “ Very well, then we will bind yon hand and foot and cast 
you from the top of the castle. If you come out of the water safe 
and sound, well and good ; if not, you will have gone to hell.” 
Being brought to bay, he pointed to his stomach and said : — “ I 
have contrived all this merely for the sake of filling this hell of 
my own ! ” The deception practised by the impostor was this. He 
had a son "who had the power of imitating his father’s voice so 

* Akbarnama , page 203, Voi. Ill, 

+ Al-Baddoni , page 365, 

X Tabakat-i-Akbctri , page 351 
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exactly that the most acute observer could hardly detect the differ- 
ence. As soon as the father had, on the pretence of performing' 
ablutions, gone down to the edge of the river and hidden himself in 
the stream, the son shouted out from the opposite side, in a voice 
closely resembling that of his father : “ So and so, go home.” 
The impostor had deceived many people by his fraud, among them 
being KhwnA-Khanan and Dowlat Khan. Akbar, however, expos- 
ed the deception * 

When the Emperor went to Kashmir, in the thirty-fourth year of 
his reign, he left Todar Mai in charge of Lahore. The great Finan- 
cier and Revenue Accountant was a Kkatri of Chunian, in the 
Lahore district.! He entered Akbar’s service at a very early period. 
He was created aDiwan in the twenty-third year of the reign, and it 
was during this year that he introduced the financial reforms which 
have rendered his name so famous in India. He introduced a new rent- 
roll and a system of land measurement and revenue accounts. He 
also made regulations for imperial mints in the chief towns of India, 
all of which are detailed in the Ahi-i-A^oari and the Alla ndma , 
the learned works of the Alldrai Abul Fazl. Before his appointment 
as Diwan, all government accounts were written in the Hindi cha- 
racters. Todar Mai introduced the Persian characters, and his 
co-religionists were thus compelled to learn the Court language of 
their Mahomedan rulers. In the twenty -second year of Akbar’s 
reign, Todar Mai was raised to the dignity of Wazir of the empire. 
It was due to the liberal policy of Akbar that Hindus obtained the 
highest posts of honor under the Mussulman government of India. 
Thus, we see Man Singh raised to the rank of seven thousand and 
made governor of the Panjab, as his father Raja Ehagwan Has had 
been before him. The Panjab, it would appear, has always been treated 
as the most important Province, and the viceroyalty of that country 
•was considered of superior dignity to the Prime-ministership at the 
capital of India. The fact, therefore, of these Hindus holding the 
most important commands shows the liberality which inspired 
Akbar’s whole policy. 

Soon after the return of the imperial forces from Eusufzai, 
■whither Todar Mai had been ordered to accompany Raja Man 
Singh, the commander-in-chief. I he applied for leave to go to 
the Ganges to die there in peace, as he had become an old man. 
The Emperor granted his request, hut recalled him from Hardwar, 

* Al-Badaoni, pp. 367-68. " " ~ 

+ His private residence at Lahore was in Bazar Hakiman, Bhati Gate. 

t Raja Man Singh died a natural death in the Deccan in the ninth year of 
Jahangir’s reign. He left fifteen hundred wives, of whom sixty burned themselves 
on his funeral pile,— Blochmann, page 341, 
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telling him that doing his duty to his country and State was a pil- 
grimage far more meritorious than sitting on the banks of the 
Gano-es. Todar Mai returned unwillingly, and died soon after at 
Lahore in 15S1 A. I). 

A short time after Raja Todar Mai's death, Raja Bhagwan Das 
died at Lahore in the beginning of 998 (1589 A. D.). It is said 
that, while returning from Todar Mai’s funeral, he was seized with 
an attack of stranguary of which he died. He held the title of 
Amir-nl- Omcira, or the premier noble* In the twenty-ninth year 
of the reign, his daughter was married to Prince Salem, a union of 
which Prince Khusrow was the offspring. 

The following year, 999 A. H. (1582 A. D.l, Urfi, the great 
poet of Akbar’s Court, died at Lahore. He was an attendant of 
Abdul Rahim Khan-i-Khancin. and bequeathed, in all, about 1-1,000 
ve’-ses to his patron. He was only 36 years old when he died, and 
his body was. thirty years later, removed by the poet, Sabir, to 
Isphahan and buried in the holy land of Najuff. Thus, his prog- 
nostication, recorded in one of his verses in the praise of Ali (who 
is also buried in Najuff), was fulfilled when he said • 
a> AJy-1 — py. •— M ^ J & 'r" 

ii By the force of my eye-lids I shall travel from my grave to Najuff, 

Should they kill me either ill Hind or in Tartary.” 

The date of Urfi’s death is found in the hemistich, 

jO- 

“ Urfi thou didst die young.” 

His early death was. according to Eastern ideas, ascribed to 
the abuse he had heaped on the ancients. 

# Al-B.ulAoni, who cutout Ain? the birtevest h itred for the Hindus, thus notices 
the dentil of Todar Mai and Bhajwuti l>as . *• Thev hastened to the abode of hell 
and torment and in the netaenno^t valley of Himinm became the food ot ferocious 
beasts and scorpions ; miy G.*d scorch them both.” The date of their death was 
found in the hemistich — 

“ One said : Todar and Bhagwan died.” 

The following Quatrain gives the date of Todar Mai’s death : 

\ {$5^* 
jti o' b 

|»U-£==, J J fZ* 

<i Xodar Mai was he whose tyranny had oppressed the world ; 

When he proceeded to hell, the people rejoiced. 

I asked the date of his death from the old man of intellect ; 

Gladly replied the wise old man : 

He is gone to hell.” 
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Lahore a Lahore was a place of great importance in Akbar’s time, 
the^time^ of Abul Fazl, speaking of Lahore in the second year of Akbar’s reign, 
Akbar. writes : “ It is a very populous city, the resort of people of all 

nations and a centre of extensive commerce. In the shortest time 


great armies can be collected there, and ammunitions of war in any 
quantity can be procured for the use of troops.”* * * § A royal mint, 
carpet manufactory, and other establishments were founded there. 
The Emperor had a taste for gardening and sent for skilful garden- 
He makes ers from Persia to cultivate grapes and melons in Lahore. For 
quarters head fourteen years, namely, from 1581 to 1598, Akbar made Lahore his 
head-quarters, and from it conducted military operations against 
Kashmir, planned wars with the north-eastern Afghans, undertook 
the conquest of Scindh and Candahar and arranged his campaigns 
with the Eusufzais, in one of which Raja Bir Bal, his greatest per- 
sonal favorite, lost his life.*}* 


Sheikh Moba f 0n 17th Zi< l adh ’ 1001 A H - (1592 A - D -)> Sheikh Mobarak, of 
r a k , 1592 Nagore, died at Lahore. He was the father of the celebrated Faizi 

A ' D ‘ and Abul Fazl, the greatest writers and politicians India has pro- 

duced. He was a man of comprehensive genius and wrote a com- 
mentary on the Qoran in four volumes called the Mumbiul Uyun, 
and another work called the Jami-ul-Kctldm. He suffered from 


partial blindness towards the close of his life and died at the age of 


ninety. The year of his death is found in the words 
“ The perfect Sheikh.”! 



In the year 1002 A. H. (1593 A. D.) Hakim Ali Gilanf§ con- 
i' he mys- stracted a wonderful reservoir (hauz) in the court-yard of the Dalace 
terious reser* r ^ i v,,c 

voir. of Lahore. The bottom was reached by a stair-case connected 

with a passage which led to an adjoining room, six yards square, 
capable of holding a dozen people. The passage was so contrived 
that access to the chamber was obtained without the water flowing 
into it. When Akbar, plunging into the water, reached the bottom, 
he passed into a room which he found lighted up and furnished 

* Akbarndma, p. 39, Vol. II. 

+ The event happened in 1586 A. D. His original name was Mahesh Das 
and he came from Kaipi to Court soon after Akbar’.-. accession. He belonged to the 
Bhat or Minstrel class called by the Persians Bada/aro>h. or ‘ a dealer in en- 
comiums’. He became a great favorite of the Emperor on account of his bonmots 
and the title of Kab Lai, or Poet Laureate, was conferred on him. He possessed 
poetical talent and was skilled m music ; and his short Hindi verses, jokes and 
bonmotit, are to this day, in general favor with the people of India. 

X Al-Baddoni. 

§ He was a native of Gilan in Persia, and was a personal attendant and friend 
of Akhar. Once the Emperor tried his skill as a physician by putting in separate 
bottles the urine of sick and healthy people and even of animals. To his great 
satisfaction the Hakim made a correct distinction of the various kinds shown to 
him.— Blochmann, 
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with bed-steads, cushions, and some books. Breakfast was provid- 
ed of which the Emperor partook. Seventeen years before, ano- 
ther Hakim had made an attempt to construct a similar tank at 
Fatehpur, but the experiment failed. This time, however, Hakim 
Ali succeeded in constructing the mysterious tank, and Mir Hyder, 
a riddle-maker, found the date in the words ^ < jfy~ 

“ the pond of Hakim Ali”, which gives 1002 A. H. as the date.* 

The Emperor had this pond filled with copper coin which amounted 
to twenty karors. His Majesty was fond of hearing the music of 
Mian Tan Sen and Sheikh Banjhu, unrivalled musicians of Hindus- 
tan, and he once ordered the Sheikh to carry off the whole of the 
sum of money in question. The Sheikh, being unequal to the task, 
asked the Emperor for some gold instead, and His Majesty presented 
him with Rs. 10,000 in exchange. 

A short time before the time of his residence at Lahore, Akbar’s Akbar’s re- 
religious views seem to have undergone fresh changes. He was ii 0 „j° us no " 
anxious to unite in his person both the spiritual and the secular lead- 
ership, and he had been declared by the Sadr-us-Sudur, the Chief 
Qdzi and the Mufti of the empire, to be the Amir of the faithful and 
the Mujtahid of the age, or the sole authority on points of Maho- 
medan law. Being at this time seized with suspicions against 
some of the mullahs of Lahore, His Majesty ordered Qdzi Sadr-ud- 1 1 h 
din, Lahori, a free-thinker, and other mullahs, such as Abdul Shakur banished from 
Gulddr, Mullah Mahomed Masum, and others, to be banished from Lallore ’ 
the city.f 


In the thirty-first year of the reign, the Emperor, during his 

residence at Lahore, married the daughter of Rae Singh, son of Marriage of 

Rae Kalian Mai, to Prince Salem. His Majesty went to the house of I r ! uc ? Salem 

J J withthe 

the bridegroom s father with the bridal party, and after the nuptial daughter of 

ceremonies were over, presents were exchanged.! About this time Rae Smsh ’ 
Abdulla Khan Uzbek, King of Turan, having written to Akbar The king is 
regarding his apostacy from Islam, Miran Sadr Jahan, Mufti of the ^postacy W ’ th 
empire, and Hakim Himam, who possessed great influence at Court, 
were sent as ambassadors. In answer to the king of Turan’s com- 
munication, some Arabic verses composed by Sheikh Faizi, the 
Poet Laureate, were written, in which the charge of apostacy was 


* Al-Bacldoni, page 265. The reservoir is often mentioned by the Moghal 
historians. Jahangir visited it towards the close of 1600 A.D., and made Hakim 
Ali a commander of 2000. His son Hakim Abdul Wahhb was a Mansabdar at 
Lahore, being commander of 500 horse. — Bddshahndma. 

t Al-Baddoni, page 277. 

+ Akbarndma , P- 326, Vol. III. 
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distinctly denied. How the great orator rebutted the charge will 
appear from the following verses : — 

AA (Jw 5 aJjjA aHM (Jfr* 

<^^1! ^pilUiiL* 

11 People say of God he had a son, 

Of the Prophet it is said he was a sorcerer, 

Neither God nor the Piophet lias escaped 
The slander of men, then how should 1 7 " * 

In spite, however, of these professions, the Emperor, at no dis- 
tant date, claimed for himself the rank ot a prophet, and the formu- 
la was publicly adopted — 

aJIaa^JiA yS\ ^JIJl aJUJ 

“ There is no God, hut God, and Akbar is God’s representative.” 

About this time the Poet, Mullet Sheri, composed some odes 
descriptive of the king’s frenzy, of which the following are some : — ■ 

<J_)T 

AJt! jz* Iwijt, 

^jT — 5 
IjA uy y ^y! 

1 & *-•• ** ^ J 1 — * ^ A b 

“ It is utter confusion of brain if a fool take into his head, 

That love of the Prophet can ever be banished from mankind, 

I cannot repress laughter at the following couplet which, on account 
of its novelty, 

Will be recited at the tables of the rich and continually read by the 
beggar, 

‘ The King this year has laid claims to be a prophet, 

After the lap.se of a year, please God, he will become the Deity.’ ”t 

Notwithstanding all his singularly eccentric behaviour in mat- 
ters of religion, there can be no doubt that it was during his long 
residence at Lahore that the notions of religious liberality, for 
which Akbar was so conspicuous, were developed. He seemed 
there to have acted more in the spirit of an enquirer after truth 
than as a mere pretender, and his strict observance of religious 
toleration, his perfect freedom from partiality to any particular 
sect, the purity of his ideas, the sincerity of his sentiments and 
designs, and above all his keen appreciation of every thing really 
good in any religious system, endeared him to all his subjects and 
paved the way for his reaching the summit of human glory. Here 
His Majesty conversed freely with the learned doctors on points of 
religion, its principles, and divarications. His court was the resort 

* Albarnama, p. 329, Vol. III. See also Bloehinannn, p. 46S. 

+ Al-Dadaoni, p. 309. 
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of learned men of every creed and professors of different reli- 
gions from every country, and they were admitted to converse with 
him . His Majesty erected two buildings outside the city for feed- 
ing poor Hindus and Mussulmans, one of width he called Dhannpuru, 
and the other Khyrpnrd. In the latter the Jews and fire-worship- 
pers were also entertained. The charge of these institutions was 
entrusted to Abul Fazl. As a large number of jogis also flocked 
to these establishments, a separate receiving-house was built for 
them, which got the name of Joyipurci * Meetings were held on 
the evening of each Sabbath at which, in the words of Al-Baddoni } 
“ were discussed profound points of science, the subtleties of reve- 
lation, the curiosities of history and the wonders of nature, of 
which large volumes could give only a summary abstract.” Men 
employed themselves in “ contemplation, posturing, addresses, 
abstractions and reveries, and in alchemy, fascination and magic.” 
The King himself is said to have become an adept in the art of 
alchemy, and exhibited before the assembly the gold he had made. 
Sometimes whole nights were passed in controversies, His Majesty 
remaining present throughout the proceedings, and evincing the 
greatest interest in the discussions which took place. Sometimes 
these meetings led to fatal results. Thus, Mullah Ahmad, a learned 
Shia, author of the Tarikh-i-Alji, was assassinated in the streets of 
Lahore by Mirza Faulad Beg Barlas, because he had openly revil- 
ed the companions of the Prophet.f The Mirza was bound to the 
foot of an elephant and dragged through the streets of Lahore 
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After the burial of Mullah Ahmad, Sheikh Faizi and Sheikh 
Abul Fazl, set guards over his grave ; but such was the hatred for 
the Shia Mullah that, in spite of all precautions, when His Majesty 
left for Kashmir, the people of Lahore, one night, disinterred his 
corpse and burnt it.t 

The Emperor adored the rising sun, and appeared dailv at the Akbar’s 
jharoka window, or balcony, of the palace, tube womhipped by the Jin'itiea. ^ 
people as an embodiment of the deity. He revived the old Persian 
festival of Nauro : in honor of the sun, adopting it for the celebration 

* Al-Baddoni , p 324. A portion of Khyr purd still remains in th» vicinity 
of Daranagar on the left road to Mian Mir, 

t Al-Baddoni, p, 365, 

% Ibid, 
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of his accession to the throne, and appointed Abul Fazl super- 
intendent of fire temples. On the sun’s entering the sign of Virgo, 
he had his forehead marked like a Hindu, and had Rakhi of twisted 
linen rags tied on his wrist by Brahmans as an amulet. 

But the Emperor’s partiality was not confined to the followers 
of Brahma and of Zerdasht alone. He listened with patience to 
the advocates of every religion and took the most genuine interest 
His notions in their disputations. He was courteous to the Christians to such 
ity. CblUtian a d e g ree that his plausibility more than once led them to entertain 
the most sanguine hopes of their being able to make His Majesty 
a convert to their faith. For the third time, at the earnest request 
of the Emperor, the Portuguese government at Goa sent him mis- 
gaeae mTs* s ^ onar ^ es > w *-th all their books of law and gospel. The Court was 
aionariea a t then (1595 A. D.) at Lahore, which is described by the Fathers as 
AT) 0 ™’ 1595 “ a delightful city.” In their journal they describe, in glowing terms, 
the splendour of the king’s court and the greatness of his army. 
“ 5,000 elephants, with iron-plates on their heads and their trunks 
and tusks armed with swords and daggers, marched in the rear of the 
cavalcade.” The imperial residence is described as being situated 
on an island in the river whither they were conducted. His Majes- 
ty gave them the most gracious reception and was dazzled by an 
ornamented image of the Virgin which was exhibited to him. But 
they were discouraged on observing that the Emperor assiduously 
worshipped the rising sun, and was himself worshipped as a ray of 
the sun, that illuminator of the universe, or a light emanating from 
the Creator. Every morning Akbar presented himself at a window, 
and saw multitudes of people fall prostrate before him. The hopes 
of the Fathers not being realized, they eventually left for Goa. 
Jahangir, the son and successor of Akbar, was however, more liber- 
al to the Portuguese Jesuits than his father. He allowed them to 
Christian establish a mission and build a church and school at Lahore, and to 
School estab- preach where they pleased. He listened to the Fathers very atten- 
hore d at La an( l even appointed stipends for the priests. These pensions 

were, however, withdrawn by Shah Jahan, a stricter Mahomedan, 
who demolished the church* 

Lahore vi- Lahore was also about this period (A. D. 1584) visited by four 
sited by four Englishmen — Messrs Newbury, Fitch, Storey and Leeds, members 
f^gUshmen, ^ ^ Levant Company in Turkey ; but in the account of their tra- 
vels no detailed description of the place exists, f 

* Compare Thornton, page 122, and Wheeler, page 195, Vol. I.— Some traces 
of the Christian Church still remained when Lahore was visited by Thevenot 
the French traveller, in 1665. A crucifix and a picture of the virgin were also 
at that time to be seen on the gateway of the fort. 

t Thornton, 
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In the year 1585 A. D., Mirza Rustam, a relation of Shah Pr * ce P s e ” t \“ 
Ismail Safui of Persia, having disagreed with his brother, came to at Lahore. 
Lahore with his family and dependents. He was honorably receiv- 
ed by the Emperor, who sent the Hakim Enul-Mulk, Khdn-i- 
Kh&nan, Zen Khfin Koka and other grandees of the empire, to 
receive him at a distance of four kos from the city. At the inter- 
view with the Emperor, he was presented with one Karor Tanka 
in cash and created an Amir with a rank of 5,000. Multan was 
assigned him as a jagir, and His Majesty supplied him with articles 
of household use, such as carpets, utensils, &c., valued at many thou- 
sands of rupees.* 

In 1586 A. D., Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, author of the M ^aVizam- 
Tabakat-i-Akbari , died at Lahore, in the forty-fifth year of his age, ud-din A h - 
and was buried in “ his garden at Lahore.” “ Among the gentry m * 
and the public of Lahore,” writes Al-Bacldoni, “ there were few 
who did not weep at his funeral, or who, recollecting his kind and 
courteous deportment, did not express sorrow on the occasion. ”t 
The following was found as the date of his death : — 

JgHid dX — ^ 

Li A j 

“ Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, 

Departed for the world of futurity, 

And he departed with vigilance and in a becoming way. 

His essence being high, 

He went in to the regions of the holy angels. 

Qadri found the year of his death, — 

An invaluable pearl has departed from the world.” 

The year 1595 is memorable in history for the death of Sheikh Death of 
Faizi, the Poet Laureate of Akbar’s court. He was a diplomatist, a ^ aizl » 

poet and a writer, and was dear to the heart of his sovereign. He 
fell ill at Lahore in the autumn of 1595, his complaint developing 
into pulmonary apoplexy. A touching account of his last moments 
is given by ATBacldoni : — “ When he was in his last agonies,” 
writes the author, the king Avent to him at midnight, and, gently *** 

raising his head Avith his own hand, cried out many times, 0 n his death. 

1 Sheikh Jio, I have brought Hakim Ali Avith me, why don’t you 
speak to me ? ’ The patient, having lost the power of speech, 
returned no reply. Again did His Majesty put the same question ; 
but no reply came. Upon this the Emperor, overpowered with 
grief, tore off his turban and threAV it on the ground. He then 
Avent aAvay, after speaking some Avords of consolation to Sheikh 


* Al-Badaoni, p. 3S8. 

t Al-Baddoni, p. 397. 
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Abtil Fazl. Faizi expired immediately afterwards. The event 
occurred on 5th October 1595. Badaoni finds the date of his death 
in the words, 

■ - C '-. A 1 ^ ASZ Iji 
“ The institute of atheism is broken.” 

It would seem from the above summary that Lahore was asso- 
ciated with the brightest period of A kbar’s reign. When he quit- 
ted it, in the forty-third year of his reign, after a residence of four- 
teen years,* and moved to Agra on his way to the Deccan, he left 
the royal seraglio with Prince Khurram (Shah Jahan), in Lahore, 
in charge of Khwaja Shams-ud-din Khaivdji. The Khwaja continu- 
ed in this office until the forty-fourth year of the reign, when Akbar’ s 
mother, with the Begams, returned to Agra. Shams-ud-din died 
at Lahore in the following year and was buried in the family vault, 
in the quarter of the town which he had built, and which, in his 
honor, was called Khawafipura.f 

The following men of note flourished at Lahore during the 
reign of Akbar : — 

1. Mirza Ibrahim, son of Mirza Suleman (son of Khan 
Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmud, son of Abu Said Mirza, grandson 
of Qutb-ud-din Amir Tymur Gorgan), commander of five thousand. 
Mirza Suleman was born in 920 A. H. (1514 A.D.), and died at 
Lahore in 997 A. H. (158S A.D.) He was known as Wdli Badakh- 
shan and was sixth in descent from Tymur. His wife, Khurram 
Begam, was a clever woman and had her husband in her power. 
She got Mohtarim Khanan, the widow of prince Kfimran, married 
against her wish to Mirza Ibrahim, by whom she had a son, Mirza 
Shah Rukh. 

2. Mirza Rustam, son of Behram Mirza, son of Shah Ismail 
Safvi. Akbar made him commander of five thousand and gave 
him Multan as jagir. He was appointed governor of Lahore for 
some time. He married his daughter to Prince Dura Shekoh, and 
died, 72 years old, in 1051 A. H. (1611 A.D.) or during the reign of 
Shah Jahan. 

3. Khdn-i-Kdnal 21ir Mahomed, elder brother of Atgah 
Khan. He was commander of five thousand and served with dis- 
tinction under Kamran Mirza and Humayun. Akbar appointed 
him governor of the Panjab, and he distinguished himself in the 
war with the Ghakkars. 

* Akbarndma, p. 514, Vol, III, 
t Blochmann, page 446. 
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4. . Said Khan, son of Yakub Beg. He rose to the highest ho- Said Khan, 
nours under Akbar, who appointed him governor of the Panjab, in 
supersession of Shah QuLi Mahram, who had become unpopular in 
the Province. 

5. Khdn-i- Khdndn Mirza Abdul Rahim, son of Belmim Mirza Ab- 
Khan. He was born at Lahore in 916 A. H. (1539 A. D.). When 
Mahabat Khan had to fly from the Panj.ib, having failed in his 

scheme to retain possession of the Emperor Jahangir’s person, Nur 
Jaluin appointed Mirza Abdul R ihim to follow up Mahabat. and 
she herself contributed twelve lacs of rupees to the expedition. 

Before, however, the scheme had been carried out, the Mirza was 
taken ill at Lahore, and, on his arrival at Delhi, died, at the age of 
seventy-two, in 1036 A. H (1 626 A.D.), or one year before the death 
of Jahangir, The words, 

£ j 

“ Where is the Khan Commander of the Army.” 
give the year of his death. 

6. Zen Khan, son of Khwdja Maqsud All, of Herat. — He ZenKhdn 
was commander of five thousand five hundred in Akbur’s time. 

On Humayun’s flight to Persia, Maqsud was constantly in attend- 
ance on Akbar’s mother and was attach d to the royal family in all 
its misfortunes. In the forty-first year of the reign, he was 
appointed governor of Crib ul, vice Qali Klnin. In the same year 
Prince Salem fell in love with Zen Khan's daughter, whom he soon 
after married, though Akbar was displeased with this act. On 
the death of Jal&l Khan Rauslindi, the disturbances in Zabulistan 
came to an end, and Zen Khan was culled to Lahore. He died in 
1010 A. H. (1601 A.D.), or four years before the death of Akbar. 

He was a good poet, and played on several musical instruments. 

The Maidan of Zen Khan, outside the Mochi Gate, is still call- 
ed after his name. Here the garden of Zen Khan stood, and the 
quarter was known after his name. 

7. Mirza Yusuf Khan , son of Mir Ahmad Razvi. He was a Mirza Yu- 
Syad of Mesh-hed, and was much liked by Akbar. In the beginning suf- 

of Shah Jahan’s reign, he received the title of S,tf Shikan Khan. 

He withdrew from public life at Lahore, where he received a pen- 
sion of Rs. 12,000, and died in 1055 A. H. (1615 A. D.) 

8. Mahdi Qasam Khan. — Akbar made him commander of Mahdi QS, 

four thousand. He died in 1001 A. H. (1592 A. D.)* sam Khan. 

* Ma'(Uir. — Vide pages 26 and 27 ante. 
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SMh Quh 9 Shdh Quli Mahram, commander of three thousand five 

ahram, 

hundred. He served with distinction in the war with Hemu. 
According to the Akbarnama, it was Shah Quli that attacked the 
elephant of Hemu, whose eye had been pierced by an arrow from 
the field of battle. He did not know, at the time, who his opponent 
was ; but, the driver having made him a sign. Shah Quli brought 
the wounded commander to Akbar. 


After the death of Behram, Shah Quli was created an Amir of 
the empire, and, in the twentieth year of Akbar’s reign, was appoint- 
ed governor of the Panjab in succession to Khan Jahan, who had 
been sent to Bengal. 

Husein 10. Husein Khan ( Tukriyal ). He was sister’s son and also 
son-in-law to Mahdi Qasam Khan. In the second v ear of the 
reign, Akbar made him governor of Lahore. When Akbar marched 
to Delhi, in Saffar 965 A. H. (1557 A. D ), he appointed Husein 
Khan governor of the Panjab. He was a zealous Sunni, and, dur- 
ing his incumbency of office, he ordered that the Hindus, as unbe- 
lievers, should wear a patch ( Tukra ) near their shoulders, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Mahomedans. Hence the nickname given 
to him, Tukria, or “ patchy.”* 

Sheikh Fa- 1 1 . Sheikh Farid Bukhdri . — When Prince Khusrow left 

Agra for the Panjab, plundering and recruiting Lahore, Sheikh 
Farid, with many Bokhari and Bara Sayuds, was sent in pursuit of 
him, Jahangir following him with Jlahabat Khan and Sharif Khan 
Amir-ul-Umera. He attacked the Prince and defeated him. In 
the fifth year of Jahangir’s reign the Sheikh was appointed gover- 
nor of the Panjab. In 1021 A H. (1612 A- D.) he made prepara- 
tions for Kangra, but died in 1025 A. H. (1616 A. D.) and was 
buried at Lahore. He built a mohalla in Lahore, which was called 
after his name.f 


F a r h a t 

Khan. 


12 . — Farhat Khan . — He joined Mirza Kamran, with other 
grandees, when Humayun left Lahore, on his march to Sirhand, and 
was appointed Subedar of Lahore, When Shah Abul Ma’ali was 
appointed governor of the Panjab, he sent away Farhat Khan, who 
joined Prince Akbar on his arrival in the Panjab. 


Khawaja 13 . Khawja Shams-ud-d'm Khawdjii . — Khawaf is a town 
d£n, amS " Ud " and district in Khorasan, and the Amir was a resident of that place. 

His father’s name was Khawja Ala-ud-din, a man of much respect in 
Khawaf. Shams-ud-din was successively made Diwan and Subedar 


* Ain-i-Alebari. 
f TvA.uk Jahdngiri, 
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Mirza Qulij 
Khan, 


of Cabul, then the Diwan of the empire in the place of Qulij 
Khan. In the forty-third year ot the reign he was put in charge of 
the Panjab, and died in Lahore in 1008 A. H. (1592 A. D.) The 
Khwaja had made his vault at Baba Hasan A bdal, which was, how- 
ever, used as the burial place of Hakim Abul Fath Gilani* by order 
of the Emperor Akbar, and Shams-ud-din was buried in Lahore, in 
the quarter of the town which he had himself built, and which, in 
honor of his name, was called Khawnfipara. 

14. Mir Murdd Ju Waini.f — He was an excellent shot Mir Murid 
and Akbar had appointed him rifle-instructor to Prince Khurram Ju " aini ' 
(Shah Jahan). He died in the forty-sixth year of Akbar’s reign as 
Badakhshi of Lahore. 

15. Mirza Qulij Khan. — He was made governor of the Pan- Mirza Qulij 

° Khan, 

jab and fought well against the Roushnais. The Ma’asir relates a 
story which would show the arbitrary power exercised by those in au- 
thority during the time when the Mirza held the government of this 
country. He had two sons, Mirza Chin Qulij and Mirza Lahori, 
described as wicked men. The latter buried one of his servants 
alive, with the object of learning something about Munkir and 
Nakir, the two angels who, agreeably to the Mahomedan belief) 
are supposed to examine the spirits of the departed in the tomb, 
beating the corpse with red hot sledge hammers if the dead is 
found wanting in faith. The man, on being dug out, was found to 
be dead. At another time, when his father was governor of Lahore, 
he disturbed a Hindu wedding party and carried off the bride by 
force. The aggrieved people complained to his father, who told 
them that they should be glad that they were now related to the 
Subedar of Lahore, t 

16. Mauldnd Hisam-ud-din, surname! Surkh. He was a Mauldin 4 
native of Lahore, and was noted for his learning and piety. He made s ® m - u U- 
theology and philosophy the subjects of his study. § 

17. Shah D dud, called Jhanni Wal, from liis residence in ShdhDaud. 
Jhanni, near Lahore. He was a learned man and died in 982 A. H- 

(1574 A. D.). 

18. Mauldnd Mahomed. — He lived at Lahore, and was, in Maulana 

1004 A. H (1595 A.D.), nearly ninety years of age. Mahomed. 

1 9. Mauldnd Abd-us-Salam . — He lived at Lahore. He was a MauUnJ 
great lawyer ( fakih ) and wrote a commentary to Baizaivi. He J ' u 


Maulana 

Mahomed. 


M a u I £ n £ 
A b d-u t-Sii- 
lAm, 


* Blochmcutu's A oi-i-AkOuri, page 4 2o. 

f From Ju Waini a town of Khurasan on the ioau. to Camlah&r, 
£ Blouhmaun, page 501. 

§ T abakdt-'t- Akfjjn. 
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Maulani 

Ishaq. 


Mir Nur- 
ullah. 


M a u I a n a 
Jamal. 


Kiulans 

Ismail. 


Sheikh 

Munnawar. 


Jahangir. 


The title 
assumed by 
Prince Salem. 


died, more than ninety years old, in the first year of Shah Julian s 
reign. 

20. Maitland Ishaq. —He was the son of Sheikh Kaku, and 
lived at Lahore. He was famous for his learning, and Sheikh 
Sa’adullah, Sheikh Munawar and many others were his pupils. 
He died more than a hundred years old, and was buried at Lahore.* 

21. Mir Nurulldh . — He was introduced to Akbar by Hakim 
Abul Fath, and had a great reputation for learning. When Sheikh 
Mtiin, Qazi of Lahore, retired, he was appointed his successor. 

22. Mankind Jamal.— Baduoni mentions Maulana Jamal, of 
Tala ( JS ), which is said to have been a mohalla of Lahore, as a 
learned man of the time of Akbar. 


23. Maulana Ismail .— According to the Tababit, he was M ufti 
of Lahore during the reign of Akbar. 

34. Sheikh Munawar. - He was born at Lahore and was an 
Ulema of much renown. Under the orders of the Emperor, he, 
with Mulla Ahmad, of Thatta (Scindh), and Qar.am Beg, translated 
the Majnxi-ul-Balddn, a work on towns and countries, from Arabic 
into Persian. He is the author of the Mash ar-i-Q a l-Aniv a r, a work 
on Hadis, the Badi-ul-Baydn, the Irshadi Qazi, &c. When the 
learned men of Lahore were banished, by the order of the Emperor, 
he was sent to Gwalior where he died in prison in 1011 A. H. 
(1602 A. D.). 

Jahangir . — Sultan Salem ascended the throne at Agra, in 1 606 ; 
in the thirty-eighth year of his age. Of his assuming the title of 
Jahangir (conqueror of the world), he writes in his memoirs 


o 


r— (Jkp by y ly-A 




' “ The invisible inspirer put it into my mind that, since the business of kings 

is to conquer the world, I might call myself by the name of ‘Jahangir’ (con- 
queror of the world) ; and, inasmuch as my accession to the throne had taken place 
when the sun was ill the ascendant and was imparting brilliancy to the world, 
I might assume the title of Nur-ud-din (the light of religion.)” 


The governorship of the Punjab was given to Said Khan, a 
chief of the Moghal tribe, and one ot the distinguished grandees of 
Akbar’s court. 


’ His tomb L situated c.nt of Muzang. Su Chapter II. 
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Six months after his accession, his eldest son, Khusrow, broke 
into open rebellion. He fled from Agra to Lahore, to which he 
laid siege. Dilawar Khan, the imperial general, coming from 
Panipat,. by rapid marches, to Lahore, put the fortress and the city 
in a state of defence, with the help of M.irza Husain and Abdul 
Rahim. Dewaus, and Nur-ud-din Qtdi, Kotwal, or Chief Police offi- 
cer, of Lahore, and Jahangir himself followed, at the head of a 
large army. Khusrow promised his followers that, after the cap- 
ture of the town, they should be allowed to plunder it for seven 
days, and that the women and children should be made captives of 
war. His followers set one of the gates on fire ; but Dilawar. 
Khan and other officers of the imperial army within the city walls- 
set up another barrier at the gate. Khusrow, being informed of 
approach of the imperial army, thought it advisable to risk an 
engagement, and the two forces met at Bhaironw.il, half way 
between Jullnndar and Amritsar. A severe action was fought, in 
which the Sayads of Bara under Sheikh Farid Bokhari, greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves on the side of the Imperialists, who obtain- 
ed a complete victory over the enemy, of whom nearly 400 fell. 
The enemy dispersed, and the siege of Lahore was raised. Khus- 
row was seized while attempting to cross the Chenab, and was led 
before his imperial father in fetters, in the garden of ilirza Kiim- 
ran. Two of his principal advisers, Husain Beg and ilirza Aziz,, 
were on his right and left. The Prince stood between them, trem- 
bling and weeping. He was taken into custody ; but his two 
counsellors, just named, were inclosed in the raw skins of a cow 
and an ass and paraded round the city, seated on asses, with their 
faces to the tail. A double row of sharp stakes was set up from 
the garden of ilirza Kamran, called the Nowlakha * to the city 
gates, and 700 of the conspirators were impaled alive. The 
Emperor witnessed the scene “ seated in the royal pavilion built 
by his father on the principal tower in the citadel, from which to 
view the combats of elephants,”! The culprits died in most 
excruciating pain. Khusrow himself, deeply dejected, with tears and 
groans, was slowly conducted on an elephant along the ghastly 
avenue, a mace-bearer, with mock dignity, calling out to him to 
receive the salutations of his followers. His life was spared, but 
he was kept in close confinement. 

Guru Arjan, the fourth Sikh Guru, and the compiler of the 
AdL-Granth, or the writings of hi3 predecessors, was charged with 

* -^e gateway of Nowlakha, beautifully decorated with glazed tiles existed 
until lately, but it has been dismantled now. — ] r itle Chapter XX. 

t Wakidt-i-Jahmyiri, p, 88. 
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The Gurd’s 
death. 
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sited by the 
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Asia and 
their agents. 
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governor of 
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assisting Khusrow in the prosecution of liis designs against the 
Emperor, and was placed in confinement. The Emperor notices 
the event as follows in his autobiography : — 

“ In Govind Wal, on the banks of the Biah (Boas), there lived 
a Hindu, named Arjan, who had assumed the garb of a spiritual 
guide, or Sheikh. He made numbers of stupid Hindus, nay, even 
foolish and ignorant Mussulmans, captives to his wiles and had the 
drum of his sanctity loudly beaten. They called him Guru. Dis- 
ciples flocked around him from all sides and evinced the greatest 
respect for him. They had been practising this mendacity for 
three or four generations. The idea struck me several times to 
put a stop to this trickery, or to make the Guru a convert to 
Mahomedanism, till, at last, at this time, Khusrow crossed the 
river in that direction. The Guru wanted to see him, and he hap- 
pened to encamp at the place where the Guru lived. He had an 
interview with the Prince and supplied him with much informa- 
tion. He applied to the Prince’s forehead the mark of saffron, 
called in the dialect of the Hindus Kashlca ; they do it by way of 
good omen. No sooner did I hear this, than, convinced as I was of 
the absurdity of the notion, I ordered the Guru to be brought into 
my presence. I ordered his sons and his habitations and dwellings 
to be made over to Murtaz a Khan. All his property was confis- 
cated to the State, and he himself placed in rigorous confine- 
ment.” 

Arjan died from the rigours of his confinement, though his fol- 
lowers attribute his death to a miracle.* 

Jahangir was fond of Lahore, and, on his way to Cabul and 
Kashmir, held his court there. After settling the affairs of Lahore, 
the Emperor visited Cabul during the first year of his reign, leav- 
ing Kalij Khan as his governor. t The Court was held at Lahore 
in the following year, when His Majesty was visited by the 
Amirs of Irak and Khorasan, the envoy of Persia, and the agent of 
the Sharif of Mecca, for whom gifts, valued at one lakh of rupees, 
were forwarded . 

In the fifth year of the reign Sheikh Farid Bokhari, who had 
defeated Khusrow on the banks of the Beas, and who had now been 
honored with the title of Murtaza Khan, was appointed governor of 
the Panjab. At Lahore, he built a mohalla after his name, a large 
bath and a choiuk, or square.! 

* Vide Chapter II. 

+ Iqbalnama Jahangiri of Motamid Khan, Paymaster General of Jahangir. 

X He gave the government officers under him three Khilats, or dresses of 
honor, annually ; he gave to his footmen a blanket annually and never made any 
alterations in his gift. — Ma’aair, 
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The Emperor, in his memoirs, takes occasion to speak in the 
warmest terms of his friendship with Shah Abbas of Persia, and 
calls him “ brother Abbas.” Friendly letters from His Persian 
Majesty are quoted as proof of the esteem in which the Emperor 
was held by him. These letters are highly interesting, not only as 
specimens of imperial eloquence, but as showing the cordial rela- 
tions then existing between two nations so remote from each other. 
The gorgeous entertainments given at Lahore by Asif Khan, the 
Prime Minister, to the Emperor and his Harem, are described in 
glowing terms, and presents and curiosities valued at lakhs of rupees 
were exchanged on these occasions. The garden of Dilawez, across 
the Ravi, and the garden of Mirza Kamran, in the suburbs of the 
town, were in high favor with the Emperor, who passed many festive 
days there in the company of his Harem and the omerahs. The 
Emperor was fond of sport and constantly visited Jahaugirabad, or 
Hiraa Minara, the modern Shekhupura. A royal antelope, called 
“ Mans Raj,” to which the Emperor had taken a fancy, died here 
in the second year of the reign. The Emperor ordered a handsome 
monument to be raised over its remains, on which a life-size sta- 
tue of the animal, in stone, was placed, the following Persian 
inscription being engraved on a slab of stone affixed to the grave : 

* >.r. T 5 l 


Fri e n d 1 y 
relations of 
the Em peror 
with S h a b 
Abbas of Per- 


Entertain- 
ments at La- 
hore. 

The King’s 
fondness for 
gardens. 


His lore of 
sports. 

A favour- 
ite antelope. 


“ At this beautiful spot an antelope was caught by the pious King, Nur-ud- 
din J ahangir, which, in the course of a month, abandoning its savage and wild 
habits, became the head of the royal antelopes.” 

The inscription was in the hand-writing of Mulla Mohamed 
Husain, Kashmiri, famous for the art of ealigraphy. Out of regard 
for the memory of the deceased animal, the Emperor ordered that 
no Hindu or Mahomedan should hunt deer within the limits of the 
place. 


The same year Sultan Shah, Afghan, who had assisted Khus- 
row in effecting his escape from confinement, was apprehended by 
Mir Moghal Karori, of Khizrabad, and shot with arrows A criminal 

on the parade ground of Lahore, by the order of the Emperor. arrows!" * * h 

On the first day of Shawal, the Emperor paid his respects to ihe King’s 
Maulana Mahomed Amin, a holy man of Lahore. He writes the T > s ‘t to a holy 
following interesting particulars of this visit : — rrd “' 


“ On the first of Shawal I had an interview with Maulana 
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His account 
of this visit. 


Mahomed Amin, a disciple of Sheikh Mahmud Kamal. Sheikh 
Mahmud was a holy man of his time, and his late Majesty, Jannab 
Ashiani (Humayun), entertained great respect for him. Once His 
Majesty poured water on his hands himself. The above-named Mau- 
lana is a pious man. Notwithstanding his worldly connections, he 
is distinguished by independence of character and contentment, and 
has command over his spirit. I was much pleased with his socie- 
ty. I related to him some of the anxieties of my heart. He gave 
me wholesome advice, and his conversation was pleasing to my 
mind, and afforded me consolation. Having given him one thou- 
sand bighas of land, as an assistance towards his maintenance, and 
one thousand rupees cash, I took leave of him.” 


The Emperor then left Lahore for Agra, after conferring a khil- 
lat of honor on Kalij Khan, the governor, Mir Kasvam-ud-din, the 
Dewan, Sheikh Ausuf, Bakhshi, and Jamalullah, Kotwal. 


The following Lahore incident is recorded in the ninth year 
of the reign . — 

A curious “ In these days the news-writer of Lahore submitted the intel- 
..ideau. ligence that, towards the close of the month of Tir, ten persons 
left Lahore for the town of Emanabad, twelve kos from the capital. 
A hot wind having begun to blow, they took shelter under the 
shade of a tree, when they were immediately overtaken by a whirl- 
wind so burning and violent that they were seized with trembling, 
and nine of them died instantaneously on the spot. One, who sur- 
vived, remained ill for a long time, and it was only after goino- 
through great troubles that he recovered. All the birds that were 
on the tree fell dead. The weather became pestilential to such a 
degree in those parts that wild beasts threw themselves down in 
the fields, and rolling on the grass, breathed their last. Numerous 
animals died in this way.” 


In the tenth year of the reign, the Panjab was visited by a 

The great severe pestilence, of which Lahore bad its share. The whole of 
Destilence 

Sirhand and the Doiib, up to Delhi, was devastated by the disease, and 
thousands of villages were destroyed. Jahangir ascribes it to two 
years’ drought with which the country had been visited, and to 
some kind of poison with which the air became infected. 


Jahangir’s 
Icos minars 
and wells. 


AlreScly shady trees on both sides of roads had been planted 
from Agra to Lahore, under orders of Jahangir. His Majesty, in 
the fourteenth year of his reign, ordered a minaret to bo built from 
Agra to Lahore at every kos, to be called Kos Minor, and a pacca 
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well to be constructed at every three kos on the grand trunk road, 
for the benefit of travellers.* 

The Emperor, being desirous of an interview with Sheikh The E m- 

Mahomed Mir, the saint of Lahore, commonly called Mian Mir, on the^Va Vn*? 

account of his learning and holiness, and being unable himself to -y iaE to 
° ’ a Agra. 

visit Lahore at the time, invited him to Agra in the fourteenth year 
of the reign. The Darvesh accepted the invitation. The Emperor 
was much pleased with the result of the interview and speaks high- 
ly in his memoirs of the spiritual power and vast learning of 
the saint. He writes, “ Truly, he is the beloved of God. In sane- His account 
tity and purity of soul, he has no equal in this age. This hum- accomplish! 
ble servant (namely the Emperor) used to go to the Darvesh, who meats- 
explained to him many minute points of theology. It Was my 
desire to make him an offer of money ; but as he was above world- 
ly things, I dared not make the offer, and contented myself with the 
presentation of a skin of an antelope, to serve as a mat for reading 
prayers. He then left immediately for Lahore.” 

After visiting Kashmir, the Emperor fixed his Court at Lahore, 
in the fifteenth year of the reign. From Jahangirabad he visited 
Lahore. The Emperor writes the following interesting account of 
these places in the Ta:uk : — 

“On the 2- 5th of the month of i Ilahi,'” the royal camp was pitch- 
ed at Jahangirabad. This was my hunting place when I was a His des- 
Prince. I founded here a village after my name, and, having {^s 'hunting! 
constructed here a small edifice, gave the management of it to g roun( b 
Sikandar Mobin, my Kerawal. After my accession, I converted it 
into a pargana, and bestowed it, as a jayir, on Sikandar. I then 
ordered a palace to be constructed there, with a tank and a tower. 

On Sikandar’s death, the estate was given in jagir to Iradat Khan, 

who had also the management of the buildings. About this time 

the construction of these edifices was completed. The tank laid out 

is large and delightful. In the midst of it is an edifice highly pleas- 

sing and attractive. The buildings have cost a total sum of one 

lakh and fifty thousand rupees. The hunting ground is truly 

worthy of kings. We staid here on Friday and Saturday and 

amused ourselves with hunting of different kinds. Qiisam Khan, 

the governor of Lahore, paid his respects here and offered a 

present of fifty gold mohars. One stage from this place is the 

garden of Momin, the Ishqbaz. on the banks of the Lahore river. The g ar<JeD 

The royal camp was pitched at this spot. There are in this garden 


Some of these K)s minzr - mil exist on the oi l road to Delhi and Agra. 
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fine plants and tall and graceful cypress trees witli a beautiful 
mango plantation. .On the 5th of Hoharram, being the 9th of the 
Ilahi month, 1031 A. H., having taken our royal seat on the ele- 
phant called Indar, we left the garden of Moniin, and, scattering 
money by way of nissar (sacrifice), we marched to the city. Three 
watches and two hours after sunrise, at a propitious moment, we 
entered the palace, and, amidst the congratulations and warm greet- 
ings of the people, put up in the edifices which had been newly 
built under the management of Mamur Khan.” 

Of the beauty and elegance of these palaces the Emperor 
writes : — 
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“ Without exaggeration these are mansions delightful and charming and 
habitations lovely and attractive, exquisitely fine and elegant, adorned throughout 
with paintings and engravings, the work of the artists of the age. The sight 
was charmed with a view of verdant gardens, laid out with a profusion of flowers 
and odoriferous plants of great variety and description : — 

From head to feet wliereever I behold thee, 

Beauty attracts the heart at each step urging, ‘ that is the place for thee!” 

In all seven lakhs of rupees, equal to twenty-three Tomans of the current 
coin of Iran, were spent on this building.”* 


The Emperor writes proudly of the capture of the fort of 
Kangra, hitherto not reached by the Mahomedan arms. Sultan 
Eeroz Shah attempted it at the head of a large army, but failed. 
The army of Akbar attacked it, under Khan Jahan ; but the siege 
was raised. Abdul Aziz Khan Nakshbandl was appointed Qiladar 
of KangrA, and subsequently the Emperor himself visited it. 

His Majesty paid a visit to the new palace of Prince Khurram, 
and was pleased to accept the invitation of Qasam Khan, to whom 
he paid a visit in his gardens in the envirous of Lahore, scatter in «• 


* The buildings alluded to face the gate of the fort on the west. The painted 
walls can bs still seen, ride the account of the fort in Chaptei II. 
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ten thousand rupees as nissar on the way. The Lahore governor 
presented His Majesty with a ruby and a diamond, of great beauty 
and excellence, besides other curiosities. 


The same year (15th year of the reign) was marked by great 
rejoicings, which took place at Lahore on the betrothal of the son 
of Shahr Yar, the fifth son of the Emperor, with the daughter of 
Nfir Jahan by Ali Quli Beg Turkman, the grand-daughter of I’timad- 
ud-uaula Madar-ul-Mulk, His Majesty’s Prime Minister. The 
Emperor sent gifts and valuables valued at a lakh of rupees, as 
Sanchak, or betrothal present. The Prime Minister gave a grand 
feast to the Imperial Omerahs in his new palace at Lahore. The 
Emperor writes in high terms of this palace, which was furnished 
with elegant suites of rooms and stately halls. His Majesty and 
the royal Harem graced it with a visit, and were sumptuously en- 
tertained by the old Minister. After these events the Emperor 
marched to Agra. 


B e t r othal 
of the Emper- 
or’s grandson. 


The Minis- 
ter’s palace. 


On the way, His Majesty was entertained near Jullundur by 
Nur Jahan, in her new Serae, called the “ Nur Serae Mahal.” “At The Sera* of 
this spot,” writes the Emperor, “the agents of Ndr Jahan had Nlir Mahal> 
built a spacious Serae and laid out a garden worthy of royalty. 

The buildings were complete. The Begam solicited the acceptance 

of an entertainment to which I gave my assent. She arranged a 

grand banquet, which, in its elegance and gaiety, surpassed all of its 

kind. She presented a variety of curiosities and valuable gifts. I His Majes- 

selected some of these out of regard for her, and halted there for ed by^Nn’r 

two days. Mir Quam-ud-din, Dewan of the Suba of the Panjab, Jahan - 

was permitted to return to Lahore.” 


In the nineteenth year of the reign, Yamin-ud-daula Asif Asif . Kha " 
Khan was appointed viceroy of Lahore, in succession to Sadiq gove^no' r o f 
Khan. Lahore continued to prosper under his munificent adminis- Lahore> 
tration, and his taste for architecture tended much to embellish the 
town and the citadel ; but the Emperor’s own end was near. His 
last days were embittered by the treason of Nur Mahal, his beloved 
consort, who, no longer guided by the wholesome counsel of her 
good father and mother (who had both died by this time), began to 
concoct plans for usurping the empire, and advancing the interests 
of her own son-in-law, Shahr Yar, to the deprivation of Shah 
Jahan, the rightful heir. Shah Jahan’s ymjrw's in Hissar and the 
Doab were confiscated and made over to Shahr Yar, and the Prince 
was told to select equivalent estates in the Deccan and Gujrat.* e ror's Heath" 
This drove the Prince into revolt. The Emperor fell ill in Kashmir 1629 A, D. 

* Iqbalnama Jahangirl, page 196, edition of 1865, Calcutta. 
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and was on his way to Lahore when he died at Rajouri, in 1628 A.D., 
in the twenty-second year of his reign. His body was sent to Lahore, 
under charge of Maqsud Khan, and, according to the will of the 
deceased was interred in the garden of Nur Jahan, on the banks of 
•the Ravi, on the morning of Friday. 

Shah Jahan . — Sultan Khurram (Shah Jahan) was born at 
Lahore on 30th Rabi-ul-Awal 1000 A. H. (1592 A. D.), his mother 
being the daughter of Ude Singh, Rana of Marwar. He received 
the title of Shah Jahan from his father in 1616, when he was nomi- 
nated successor of the Emperor, as well as Commander-in-chief of 
the army of the Deccan. When Jahangir died, Shah Jahan was 
in the Deccan. Kur Jahan wished to raise to the throne 
Shahr Yar, to whom she had married her daughter Mehr-ul-nissa 
bySherAfgan. Shahr Yar, who from his want of abilities, got the 
nickname N&shuclni ^ (good for nothing), was in Lahore 
when he heard of the Emperor’s death, and, instigated by his in- 
triguing wife, proclaimed himself emperor. He seized upon the 
1 royal treasure and all the establishments of government at Lahore. 
To win the favor of the soldiery and the nobles, he wasted seventy 
lakhs of rupees in gifts and presents, and collected around him an 
army of fifteen thousand men. In the meanwhile, Yamin-ud-daula 
Asif Khan, acting in conjunction with Khan-i-Azim (Iradat Khan), 
raised the royal canopy over the head of Dawar Bakhsh, surnamed 
Bolaki, son of Khusrow, near Bhimber, the object being to avoid 
the chances of rebellion and gain time for the arrival of Prince 
Khurram at the capital to assume the royal titles. Bolaki, being 
saluted as king, proceeded to Lahore ; and the royal troops under 
him encountered the mercenaries raised by Shahr Yar at a distance 
of three kos from the city. The latter, unable to face the imperial- 
ists, broke and fled. Shahr AYtv concealed himself in the ladies’ 
apartments in the citadel, but was, the following day, brought out. 
by a eunuch, placed in confinement, and, three days afterwards, 
blinded. Shah Jahan was proclaimed at Lahore, and the Khutba 
read in his name in all the mosques. Shahr Yar, Dawar Bakhsh, 
with his brother, Gar Shasp, and Talunures and Hoshing, sons of 
the drunken Danial, who had espoused the cause of Shahr Yar, 
were all put to death at Lahore. 

\- 

' Khizmat Parast Khan was appointed viceroy of Lahore, and a 
dress of honour, consisting of a jewelled sw'ord, dagger and rich 
: stuffs, was received for Yamin-ud-daula Asif Khan. 

I Shah Jahan was particularly attached to Lahore, as his birth- 
’ place. According to the Badshahnuma, the royal Harem of Jahangir 
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remained in the palace of Lahore until the fourth year of the 
reign, when they were conducted to Agra by Motamid Khan. The 
royal Princes, for the most part, lived here with the Ilarem. It was 
the resort of the nobles and learned men, who were honored with rich 
presents on the occasion of their visit to the capital. The carpet 
manufactory of Lahore, established by Shah Jahan, is the subject of Manufactory, 
praise in the account of the sixth year of the Emperor’s reign. “ So 
soft and delicate are these carpets,” says Abdul Hamid “ that, 
compared with them, the carpets made in the manufactory of the 
King of Persia look like coarse canvas.” These were made of 
pashm and shawl. A similar manufactory existed in Kashmir. All 
the rooms in the royal palace were furnished with these beautiful 
carpets. 

After his accession to the throne, Shah Jahan held his court ''' azir Kh5n ; 

vice roy of 

at Lahore in 1038 A. H. (1628 A. D.). Hakim Ilm-ud-din, sur- Lahore, 1628 

..AD 

named Wazir Khan, was then viceroy of the Pan jab. An interesting 
account of the Emperor’s visit to Lahore is given in the Badshdhnama 
of Abdul Hamid : — “The royal camp, having moved from the tank of 0{ * royaWL 
Khawaja Hoshiar, in the environs of Lahore, reached the capital on sit to Lahore, 
the 7 th of Ramzan. At some distance from the town, His Majesty was 
received with great pomp by Wazir Khan (who presented him with 
one thousand Ashrafis, by way of Nissar), the grandees and nobles 
of Lahore and the Subedars of Provinces. He entered the palace 
in state after the first watch of the day. On the 9th, Wazir Khan 
presented His Majesty with jewels, gold and silver utensils, rich 
stuffs, carpets, horses and camels, valued at four lakhs of rupees, 
which he had collected during the period of his viceroyalty in the 
Panjab. The same day, Said Khan, Subedar of Cabul, having had 
the honour of an audience, presented His Majesty with one thou- 
sand Ashrafis, one hundred horses, and one hundred camels. 

Kalich Khan, governor of Multan, made a present of eighteen horses 
of Irak, together with curiosities of Persia. The rank of Nijabat 
Khan, Faujdar of Kangra, was raised, and other Subedars were si- 
milarly honored. The whole of the presents amounted to ten lakhs 
of rupees.” On the 15th, His Majesty visited the mausoleum of 
Jannat Makani (Jahangir), and distributed rupees ten thousand to 
the poor, while rupees five thousand were distributed by the royal 
Princes who accompanied him. His Majesty who entertained much 
respect for the fakirs, paid a visit to the Saint Mian Mir. “He was” . His 
says Mulla Abdul Hamid, “ a holy man, indifferent to the world, s it t o the 
and spoke but little. His Majesty, knowing that he cared not for y( i 1 r nt M ia “ 
worldly wealth, presented him with a rosary and a turban of white 
cloth and received his benedictions.” 
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Sheikh *BeU° “ ^ ie ^^h,” according to the same authority, !i he visited 
wal, another Sheikh Bilawal, another fakir of great sanctity and piety, in Lahore, 
Lahore! 311 °* an d presented him with Rs. 2,000, which, however, the Sheikh dis- 
tributed among his fakirs, as he never kept any thing for himself 
but spent all he got on his alms-house.” 


S hah Ja- the buildings of the Daulatkhdna, or Fort of Lahore, had 

ban’s new pa- been neglected for a long time, the Emperor availed himself of the 
opportunity of his arrival in the capital of the Panjab to order the 
reconstruction of the Ghuslkhdna and Klwabgah (i. e., the bath- 
rooms and sleeping apartments) according to plans designed by skil- 
ful engineers. The supervision of these buildings was entrusted to 
Wazir Khan, who was ordered to finish the works by the time of 
. His Majesty’s return from Kashmir. The Shah Buij, or the regal 
tower, built by Jannat Makani (Jahangir) having failed to impress 
Shah Jahan, he ordered the building to be dismantled and built 
anew, the execution of the work being left to the taste of Yamin- 
ud-daula Asif Khan who had already displayed much tact and 
judgment in the embellishment of the Imperial Court* 


•f A^if IThito! 0n the 21st ’ His Ma J est y and the r °y al Princes and ladies were 
' sumptuously entertained by Yamin-ud-daula Asif Khan, in his new 
palace at Lahore, which he had constructed at a cost of twenty 
ta He the Em’ lakhs of rupees. f Yamin-ud-daula, on this occasion, presented the 
peror. Emperor with jewels, horses, rich stuffs and other curiosities, valu- 

ed at six lakhs of rupees, exclusive of presents to the members of 
the royal family. After the 21st, three days were spent in Jah£n- 
girabad, known as Hiran Minara (the modern Shekhupura) in hunt- 
hunt." r ° yal l n g ft® deer which abounded in that locality. His Majesty was 
greatly delighted with this excursion, as the sport was abundant. He 
did not think the building constructed here by Jannat Makani 
* Amal-i-Saleh. 


+ According to the Amal-i-Scileh of Mahomed Saleh Lahcri, the palace of 
Asif KhAn was situated in the maidan of nakhat or horse- market close to the 
citadel. The author says : — 

rS 'r-rbA i 

a.- wJ 

1 u t |»Lj jsLji&lj <5 A ^ ,i 

Meaning that “ Yamin-ud-daula had built these lofty and superb edifices in 
the direction of the Fort on the boundary of the horse-market plains where tra- 
ders and merchants assemble daily in this city, the cost of the construction of 
the buildings being twenty lakhs of rupees, and the period in which they reached 
completion ten years.” Now, the place south of the Badshahi Masjid and north 
of the Tahsil Court is locally known as the Nakhas, and this I identify as the spot 
where the palaces of Asif Khan were. The place should not be confounded w-ith 
the Nakhas of later (or Dark Shekoh’s) time on the site of the present Sultan’s 
ttraie outside the Delhi gate. 
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such as it should have been. It was, therefore, ordered that a new 
building, of exquisite design and beauty, should be constructed. The 
building was completed in a year, at a cost of Rs. 80,000. On the 
24th, the royal troops moved to the Ravi. On the Emperor’s return j K J 0 j 1 ' s * re ^ l '" n 
from Kashmir, Wazir Khan presented His Majesty with a travelling from K ash- 
throne of gold, valued at Rs. 50,000, fifty horses of Irak, and other 
curiosities valued at two lakhs. His Majesty again paid his res- 
pects to the Saints Mian Mir and Sheikh Bilawal. 

In 1041 A. H. (1631 A.D.) the Court was again held at Lahore. 

Candahar, which had been in possession of the Persians since the 
. seventeenth year of Jahangir’s reign, was, about this time, surren- 
dered to the Emperor of India by Ali Marddn Khan, its governor, A] . M & 
who joined Shah Jahan at his Court at Lahore. The Emperor re- dan Khin 
ceived him most kindly and created him an Amir of the first rank, peror^at *La- 
An interesting account of his first interview with the Emperor is hore > 1631 A - 
given in the Shah Jahan Nama ( Amal-i-Saleh ) of Mahomed Saleh 
Lahori : — The Emperor, after the close of the war in the Deccan, 
visited Akbarabad (Agra) and thence proceeded to Lahore. On the 
bank of the tank of Raja Todar Mai, Wazir Khan, the Subedar of 
Lahore, Shah Quli Khan, Faujdar of Kangra and Bakhtiar Khan, 

Faujdar of Lakhi Jungle, paid him their respects, each offering 
Nazar in proportion to his rank and dignity. / On the 15th of 
Rajab, His Majesty, having started from the garden of Hoshiar 
Khan, entered the Daulatkhdna* (fort) of Lahore at a propitious 
hour, throwing gold and silver throughout the way.f Under orders 
of His Majesty, Mot’amid Khan, Mir Bakhshi, or Master of Ord- 
nance, and Tarbiat Khan, the Second Bakhshi, having received Ali 
Mardan Khan up to the gate of Khas-o- Am, introduced him to the 
Emperor’s audience. The Khan, having paid his obeisance, offered 
His Majesty a nazar of one thousand gold mohars, and was honored 
with a khillat, consisting of silk and embroidered clothes, a jewell- 
ed turban with aigrette, a jewelled dagger, shield and sword. He 
was created an Amir with the rank of 6000 personnel, and received 
two horses with embroidered saddles and four elephants with silver 
housings, one of the elephants, named Koh Shikan, being remark- 
able for its large size. The haveli of Itmad-ud-daula was made 
over to him for a residence. Moreover, from the date cf his leaving 
Candahar to the day of his arrival at Lahore, all the expenses of 
the way, which amounted to ten lakhs of rupees, were paid by the 
State Treasury. Twenty thousand rupees were also bestowed on 

* The citadel is invariably called “ Daulat Khan,” or house of wealth.” 

t On grand Occasions, it was the custom of the Princes of India to throw 
silver and gold on the way for the needy and poor. 
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Lis servants. As he Lad come fresh from a fertile and cool coun- 
try, the Emperor was pleased to appoint him to the governor - 
ship of Kashmir. / Ali Beg, his son-in -law, and Abdullah Beg and 
Ismail Beg, his sons, were honored with high ranks in the State. 

Laho r e in Lahore was at this time in the height of its splendour. The peo- 
itg 6 '''rifsi*' ° £ P^ e were prosperous beyond all precedent. Following the example 
rity. set by the Emperor, many of the Omerahs decorated the city with 

beautiful edifices, and Mahomed Saleh, Lahori, in his excellent 
work, the Amal-i-Saleh, mentions in this connection, among others 
the names of Wazir Khun and All ami Afzal Khan who each 
constructed spacious private edifices at Lahore about this time. Be- 
sides the countless military retainers of the Emperor, the pictur- 
esque cavalcades of the Princes Royal and the attendants of the nu- 
merous nobles and grandees of State, the sight of the Governors and 
Viceroys of Provinces from the Narbada and Tapti to the confines of 
Candahar and Ghazni, and their vast hosts of followers, who came 
here to pay their homage to the Shahinshdh, or king of kings, af- 
forded a most imposing and gorgeous spectacle. Here came also the 
envoys of foreign nations, the bearers of friendly letters to the Emper- 
or, or of the curiosities of their respective countries for presentation 

, T . . , , to him. Lahore was at this time visited by the Envoys of the Amir of 

VlSltSOI ^ ^ J 

Ambassadors Balkh, the Wall of Turan, the Safavi King of Persia,* and Ali Pasha 
«ons relgnna the sovereign of Bussorah. The Emperor was profuse in his gifts and 
presents. From the highest to the lowest, all alike shared his mu- 
nificence and generosity. On each visit to the mausoleum of his 
Emperor. father, he distributed not less than ten thousand rupees to the reli- 
gious people and other pious men attached to the institution. 
Other occasions, such as the anniversary of the Prophet, the night 
of Miraj (when Mahomed is believed to have gone to the highest 
heaven), the King’s anniversary, the festival of Nauroz, or new 
year’s day, were not few when the poor were partakers of His Ma- 
jesty’s generosity, and thousands of rupees were distiibuted to them 
as alms. On each Miraj night, ten thousand rupees were distribut- 
ted to the llajizes and other pious and religious men of the city. 

H i s conr- The was exceedingly kind to his ministers and nobles and 

teay to his honored them with visits. During his stay at Lahore on this occa- 
nobles? rS ^ sion > he was entertained successively by Ali Mardan Khan, Allami 

* Mahomed Saleh says, in the Shah Jahdn Kama ■ — Mirza Yadgar Beg, 
the Envoy of the Shah of Persia, who had been staying at Lahore for some time 
past, was at this time presented with a dress of honor consisting of valuable clothes 
and a jewelled dagger, with cash rupees twenty thousand. From the day of his 
arrival to the date of his departure, he had been recipient of gifts valued at fifty 
thousand rupees, besides two lakhs of rupees cash. At this time His Majesty sent 
for the Safvi King a Suruhi (long necked flask) and a dish set with gems, valued 
at fifty thousand rupees, by the hand of the said Envoy,” — Shah Jahdn Jhdma. 
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Afzal Khan, Allcimi Wazir Khan and Tamin-ud-daula Asif Jah. 
■each of whom presented him with presents valued at several 
lakhs of rupees. The Id festival coming on the first of Sha- 
wal, His Majesty proceeded in State to the Idgali, and, at going and 
returning, threw gold and silver ( J jj ) from his elephant, to 
be scrambled for by the poor and needy. After a stay of a few 
months at Lahore, His Majesty proceeded to Cabul, via Peshawar 
and Ali Masjid. 

On his return to Lahore, the same year (1631 A.D.), Ali Mar- 
dan Khan, now created Viceroy of Lahore and Kashmir, with a rank 
of 7,000 personnel and 7,000 horse, with His Majesty’s permission, 
had the palace gorgeously illuminated on the night of Lelat-ul- 
Bardt (or Shab-i-bardt) . “ The Khan’s officials,” writes Mulla 

Abdul Hamid, “ acting under his instructions, illuminated the outer 
walls of the Halls of general and special audience, which are very 
extensive, from the foot to the top, by placing lamps on planks of 
wood arranged in various decorative forms. His Majesty, having 
taken his seat in the jharoka, had a full view of these illuminations. 
Ali Mardan Khan had curious fireworks made after the fashion of 
Persia. A display of these fireworks in all their varieties and co- 
lours greatly pleased His Majesty. As usual on these occasions, ru- 
pees ten thousand were distributed as alms to the poor.” On 
Mullah Abdul Hakim Sialkoti and Mulla Fazil 400 Ashrcifis each 
were bestowed.* 

It having been represented by Ali Mardan Khan that one of 
his followers was an adept in the art of constructing canals, His Ma- 
jesty ordered a canal to be excavated, from the place where the Ravi 
descends from the hills into the plains, irrigating the country 
through which it should pass. Rupees one lakh were given to 
Ali Mardan Khan for constructing the canal, and preparations were 
made for cutting a canal from the village Rajpur, in Nurpur, to the 
environs of Lahore, a distance of 48 jarib loss. 

The Emperor paid a second visit to Kashmir. On his return 
to the capital of the Panjab, Wazir Khan was appointed Subeddr of 
Agra and joined his new appointment under the orders of His Ma- 
jesty. Arsala Aqua, envoy of the Sultan of Turkey, was presented 
with a khillat of honor valued at fifteen thousand rupees. The 
court continued to be held at Lahore. In 1043 A. H. (1633 A. D.) 
Mulla Sa’adullah of Chiniot, having been introduced to the King 
through Mu saw l Khan, was created a Mansabdar of 1000 and 
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* Shah Jahan Xdma of Mahomed Saleh. 
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appointed superintendent of the royal household.* The following 

year, the canal of Ali Mardan Khan having been completed at a 

total cost of two lakhs of rupees, His Majesty ordered that a spa- 

The Shali- c j olls warden, with chambers, baths, reservoirs and fountains, be laid 
mar gardens ’ 

laid out, 1634 out on its banks. Accordingly, the foundations of these gardens 
D were laid out on the 3rd of Rabi-ul-Awal, and Khalilullah Khan was 

entrusted with the execution of the work with the help of other 
servants of State. On the 4th of Jamadi-ui-Awal, the work of 
planting trees and flowers was commenced, and the Baclsh'ihndma 
gives a long detail of the trees planted, which included fruit trees 
The death from Cabul and Candahar. The same year, news having arrived 
Khin^ *1634 f rom Agra of the death there of Wazir Khan, from cholic, His Ma- 
A- jesty expressed his grief, and condoled with the sons of the deceased 


ath of on t ^ le death of their father. On the 17th of Shaban, the Emperor 
Khan, lost another faithful servant, Yamin-ud-daula Asif Khan, Khdn-i- 
Khanan , commander-in-chief of India, His Majesty’s father-in-law, 
‘ and the brother of Nur Jahan. By order of the kinw his remains 

£ T, J ° 

were interred in the land close to the chouk of Jilow Khana, to the 
west of the mausoleum of Jannat Makani (Jahangir), and a grand 
dome was ordered to be raised to his memory. Khillo.is of condo- 
lence were sent to the members of his family, and Toras, consisting 
of nine pieces of cloth each, were sent to the female members of the 
The Emper- deceased minister’s Harem. A dr ess of honor was sent to Shaesta 
condolence to Khan, sonof the deceased, who was governor of Behar, together with 
MinUter’esoa an autograph letter from the Emperor. In it the Emperor wrote : — 


De 
Asif 
, 1634. ? 

fvs4 

di, 


*— i-oT 

co-jUA J 1 ^-0-iJ I 

, r . . Ul> jyj ^ i e ~ yKle* j Jy* 

« — 2 — J*V*5 

t 5 <t 2 hs'j — AJ AjS y— — =3 y 

ut-i — A -A y * I* — * 

* According to the Shdh Jahdn Kama, Sheikh Sa’adullah was introduced to the 
Emperor through the Sadr-us-sadur (Chief Judge or Chancellor) Miisawi Khan 
in the month of Ramzan, 1050 A. H. (1640 A. D.). The Emperor was much 
pleased with the young man’s address, and, in the course of the year, created 
him a Khdn , with a rank of 1000 personnel and 500 horse, and appointed him 
Superintendent of Ghuslkhana. The following year his Mansab was increased to 
to 3000 personnel and 2000 horse. He was appointed Lord of the Privy Chamber, 
and became the Emperor’s trusted councillor. In the fourth year he was 
installed in the office of Minister, and in the seventh year created a Mansabdar 
of 7000 personnel and 7000 horse with the title of AVdmi Fnhdmi (the most 
learned and the most wise. ) 
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}y~o plj* ^ fcs-OJj-*£> ^jLaxJLJ r-S — Ais t 

A_i>-o^£» h* ^jjJJ>1< i^idvajlA Ip Jpe* ^ 

, v , a l , ;••-•. ' ) 2ji 1 J>jp vJpe» £pbp»i Ip , — iLfclicjb fcs-^J U£> ^yjjlA^S 

“ The champion of faith, the right hand of State, Asif Khan Kh&n-i-Khan&n , 
Commander-in-chief, having, in obedience to the command of God, which says, 

* o thou who art happy with His recollection, return to thy God, and be happy in 
His kingdom, as He is happy with thee,’ responded to His call by saying : ‘Here I 
am ready, 0 Lord, to obey thy command,’ travelled to the world of eternity to 
wards the evening of Wednesday, the seventeenth of the sacred month of Shaban, 
our truth-seeking and right-thinking mind, which was much attached to that 
adept in the art of government, has been grieved at this loss. But whereas, in 
such cases of destiny, there is no help for the seekers after truth, but to submit 
to the immutable Power, we are content with what has come to pass. To you, 
the servant of the royal house, our advise is that, without transgressing the rules 
of contentment, you shall make yourself happy with a prayer for the prolongation 
of our august and noble life, bearing in mind that our royal fa vers to you are 
always on the increase.” 

A famine having broken out in Kashmir, in 1634 A. D., owing R elief o f 
to the excessive rains during the spring harvest and the destruction ® 
of crops by the floods, thousands of indigent people from that coun- f r o m Kash- 
try repaired to Lahore. A body of these destitute men, exceeding 
thirty thousand in number, having one morning made their appear- 
ance at the darshan of the jharoka, the Emperor was pleased to 
grant a lakh of rupees for their relief, and it was ordered that, as long 
as they staid at the capital, food should be distributed to them daily. 

Fifty thousand rupees were also sent to Kashmir for the relief of the 
famine-stricken people. On the 15th of Zilhij, His Majesty honour- 
ed Ali Mardan Khdn with a visit to his house, and the Khan pre- 
sented the Emperor with jewels and valuables to the amount of 
Rs. 180,000. On Rai Mukand Das, Dewan of the late Yamin-ucL tion3 of ttie 
daula, was conferred the rank of 500 personnel and 1 00 horse, and Dar,3lir - 
he was appointed Daftardar of Khalsa (or in charge of the State 
Office), while Bahari Mai, the late Daftardar, was appointed De- 
wan of the Suba of the Panjab. 

The Court remained at Lahore in 1635, when the nuptials The mar- 
of the Emperor’s fourth son. Prince Morad Bakhsh, with the prin«fe Moi&d 
daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan, Safvi, took place there. The bakhsh. 
occasion was marked with great rejoicings, and the festivities lasted 
many days. After these proceedings, the Prince was sent to Mul- 
tan as Governor. The Imperial Gardens called the Farah Bakhsh 
and Fyz Bakhsh, having been completed, His Majesty graced them 
with his presence.* Towards the close of the year, the Court 
moved to Agra. 


For an account of this visit, see the history of the Shalimar Gardens in Chapter II, 
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Iti 1638 A. D., the Emperor again visited Lahore, on his 
way to Kashmir. He put up in the gardens of Fyz Bakhsh and 
Farah Bakhsh, and had no time to enter the city. Kalij Khan 
was now Viceroy of the Panjab. and Khanjar Khan, his nephew, 
Faujdar of Kangra. The same year Allami Sa’adullah was installed 
in the office of Prime Minister, and his rank was increased to 5,000 
personnel and 2,000 horse. His Majesty returned to Lahore on the 
loth of Ramzan. In all his journeys he was accompanied by his 
faithful daughter, Jahan Ara, the Badshah Begam (“ Princess 
Royal”) who had all the privileges and allowances of her deceased 
mother. She was unmarried, and is described by the historians of 
Shah Jahan as ‘ very handsome and accomplished.’ She was not 
less famous for her wit, generosity, and beauty, than for her devotion 
to her royal father. She was in receipt of an allowance of sixty 
lakhs of rupees per annum. As in the days of her mother, Salyan- 
nissa Khanam was the manager of her household and the custodian 
of her seal. The Emperor was strongly attached to her, and she was 
his constant companion and remained with him until his last mo- 
ments. On the 29th of Shawal, of the same year, Nur Jahan, the 
widow of Jahangir, who was in receipt of two lakhs of rupees per 
annum, died at Lahore, and was buried in a mausoleum which she 
had herself built close to the tomb of her brother Asif Khan. The 
Court was held at Lahore for the next two years, though the cam- 
paigns in Balkh and Badakshan compelled the Emperor to pay 
visits to Cabul from the capital of the Panjab. According to the 
Badshdhndma, the revenue of the Suba of Lahore at this time 
was 90 karors ; that of the Suba of Multan 28 karors ; and that 
of the Suba of Kashmir 15 karors. 


1 D e ath of In the year 1675, the Premier noble, Ali Mardan Khan, died 
i °f diarrhoea, on his way to Kashmir. He had proceeded by boat 

! as far as Macbiwara when his complaint assumed a fatal form- 

His body was conveyed by boat to Lahore by his son, Ibrahim 
Khan, and interred there in the mausoleum of his mother. He 
held a rank of 2,000 personnel and 500 horse, besides an inam of 
thirty lakhs of rupees. The Emperor was much grieved at his 
death. The deceased left four sons, Abdullah Beg, Ibrahim Khan, 
Ismail and Ishak, who were each amply provided for by the Em- 
peror. Their rank in the army was also raised. The deceased had 
an extensive staff of officials in his employ, for whom suitable pro- 
vision was made by the Emperor. Mahomed Mokim, his Dewan, 
Khwaja Ismail, his house-steward, Lashkar Khan, and a host of others, 
■were taken into the Imperial service. The deceased left estates valu- 
ed at one karor of rupees. Of these fifty lakhs were escheated to 
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the State, in lieu of the government demand, and of the rest, thirty 
lakhs were o-iven to Ibrahim Khan, the most beloved of the sons of 
the deceased, while the remaining twenty lakhs were distributed 
among the other three sons* 

The following men of note flourished at Lahore during the 
reign of Shah Jahan — 

1. Sheikh Mahomed Mir, commonly known as Mian Mir, a sheikh Ma- 
man of great fame, universally esteemed for his piety and learning. homed M,r - 
He entertained an entire contempt for the world, devoted his whole 

time to prayers and meditation, and possessed great spiritual power. 

Shah Jahan paid him several visits, and he was the spiritual guide 
of Dara Shekoh, the Emperor’s eldest son. According to the Shah 
Jahan Naina, he was buried in “ the village of Ghiaspur close to 
Alam Ganj, Lahore.” 

2. Sheikh Bildwal Quadri, a man of great religious sanctity sheikh Bi- 
and piety. He was attached to the Dervishes, and fed the poor and Iawal Q uadu ' 
the needy. His speech was eloquent, and he preached morality 

and the science of religion to the people. He established an alms- 
house at Lahore, in which hundreds of destitute persons were fed. 

He died in Shaban 1046 A.H. (1636 A. D.), and was buried at Lahore. 

3. Mullet Shah, a native of Badakshdn, and a scholar of great Mulla. Shah, 
merit. He came to Lahore in 1023 Hijra (1614) A. D., and became 

a disciple of Mian Mir. He lived in seclusion and meditation, and 
according to the Shah Jahan Ndma, following the example of his 
religious preceptor, never married. Ho used to go to Kashmir for the 
hot weather, passing the cold weather at Lahore, but subsequently 
he abandoned the practice of journeying to Kashmir, and. at the re- 
quest of his preceptor, passed his whole time in Lahore. He often 
composed poetry, insisting on the instability of this world, and exhort- 
ing people to walk in the path of righteousness, and acquire the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being. He died at Lahore in 1072 A. H. 

(1661 A. D.), and was buried in the precincts of the mausoleum ot 
his religious preceptor. The following is a specimen of his poeti- 
cal composition : — 

5l ; v 1 >* 

* “0 thou with chains on thy feet and a lock on thy heart, be careful ' 

O thou with thine eyes closed and feet entangled in clay, be careful ' 

(’ontem plat nig a journey to the West, jet with thy face to the East, 

O, traveller, with thy back to thy destination, be careful 


* Shah Jahan X nn i of Uaiwmcd Saleh. 
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4. Khwaja Bahdri , a native of Babar (Bengal). Having 
come to the Panjab in early life, he became a disciple of Mian Mir. 
He died in 1041 A. H. (1631 A. D.), and was buried in the precincts 
of the mausoleum of his religious teacher. He is credited by the 
author of the Badshdhndma with having performed many miracles. 

5. Mulla Abdul Hakim, Sialkoti, a great scholar, author and 
commentator. His fame for learning spread throughout the empire 
of Hindustan, and for sixty years he gave instruction to the people 
in Philosophy aud Theology. His chief works are Commentaries 
on Byzavi, Mukaddimat Arba’talayaj, Mutawal, Shrah Moafique, 
Shamsa, ’Akayad Mulla Jalal and Hikmat-ul-Ain. His long and 
useful career was brought to a close in 1067 A. H. (1656 A.D.) He 
left a son Maulana Abdullah. 

6. Allami Sa’adullah Khan, by caste aThaim, and resident of 
Mauzah Pitraki, in Chiniot. His father was a cultivator, and the 
family lived in great privation. Sa’adulla, at an early age, came to 
Lahore, and lived in mosques where he prosecuted his studies as a 
Darvesh. He then went to Delhi, where he completed his studies 
and became an accomplished scholar. His tutor held office in the 
Tasbih Khana, or chapel royal, and through his influence he 
became a stipend-holder there. He attracted the attention of the 
Emperor, and was by degrees raised to the dignity of Wazir. He 
died in 1067 A. H. (1656 A. D.) 

7. Mulla Ala-id-Midk, surnamed Fazil Khan. He was a 
skilful engineer, and an adept in the art of canal engineering. The 
Shalimar Gardens of Lahore were designed by him and executed 
under his superintendence. On the death of Yamin-ud-daula he 
became Wazir of the empire, but had held his high office for only 
two weeks where he died in 1073 A. H. (1662 A.D.) 

8. Maulana Mahomed Fazil, Badakhshdni. He was a na- 
tive of Badakhshan, and, on coming to India, became a disciple of 
Mulla Jamal, Lahori , in Theology and Jurisprudence. He held the 
office of Adalati at Lahore in the time of Jahangir, and held the 
same office in the time of Shah Jahan until the eighth year of the 
reign, when he retired from the public service. His death occurred 
at Lahore. 

9. Mulla Jdmi, Lahori. He was a man of great learning, 
and devoted his time to giving instruction to the people. He was 
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also a poet of great talent. The following stanza is a specimen of 
his poetical performance : — 

-ir • Lp A j j -. -■ - 

^ .. . .AjJ U A J Ij ->S AOl » , k j 111 IS - ^ **^4^ 

“ He who turned away his mind from the affairs of the world 

Has learnt a good lesson of it ; 

They say the earth rests on the horn of a bull, 

Without doubt, he who takes upon himself the burden of worldly affairs is 
like unto a bull.”* 

Mulla Jami died at Lahore. His tomb is situated in the pre- 
cincts of the mausoleum of Mahomed Tahir, Bandgi, and a mosque 
•is attached to it. 

10. Chandar Bhdn. He was a native of Lahore, and was a chand ar 
man of great literary attainments. He composed poetry under the Bh » n - 
:poetical name Brahman. The following couplet is given as a speci- 
men of his composition : — 

| Aaa |»bsnl, ^ 

1 ^ cji' 

“ With the closing of the eye the life is closed, 

The journey of life is accomplished, but even the sound of the feet is not 
heard ! ” 

11. Mir Abdul Karim. He was the Mir I mar at, or superin- Mir Abdul 
-tendent of public works of Lahore in the time of Shah Jahau. Karim. 

12. Hakim Alim-ud-d'm, alias Wazir Khan, the founder of Hakim 
the mosque in the city of Lahore bearing his name. He was a na- Alim-ud-din. 
five of Chiniot.f According to the Badshdhndma, after acquiring a 
knowledge of Arabic and Philosophy, he became a scholar of Hakim 

Dawi, from whom he learnt the art of medicine. His accomplish- 
ments, as a physician, attracted the attention of Shah Jaban, and in 
a short time, he made himself familiar with the temper and dispo- 
sition of the Emperor, the royal princes and the ladies of the Harem. 

He was first appointed Superintendent of the Household ... At^.i ^]y j 
again Mir Sdnidn, or Superintendent of Royal Kitchen, from which 

* According to Hindu Mythology, the earth, rests on the horn of a bull. 

The author here says that the man who takes upon himself the troubles of this 
world is nothing more or less than a bull, i. e., he is a foolish person. 

t The remains of his palaces still still exist at C.hiniot, to the south-east of 
the town. The chambers and vaulted rooms enclosed by walls of solid masonry 
are works of great solidity and strength. The place is called ‘ Rekhti ’ by the 
people, and the quarter is inhabited by washermen who pay rent to Qazi Uhulam 
Hyder of Chiniot. The descendants of Wazir Kh:in still live at Lahore but they 
are in poor circumstances, except Anwar Ali, Hospital Assistant, ’now sta- 
tioned at Gujranwala, 
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post he was soon promoted to the office of Dewan. He was then 
created an Amir, with a rank of 5,000 personnel and 5,000 cavalry, 
and was ultimately appointed Subedar of the Punjab.* 

13. Sheikh Tahir, Bandigi. He was a native of Lahore, f 
was a profound scholar and had numerous disciples. According to 
the Tazkara Mojadda-dia, he was a disciple of Sheikh Ahmed, Sir- 
handi Mojaddadi. He subsisted on the income derived from copy- 
ing books on Hadis and Commentaries on the Koran, and his 
whole time was devoted to giving religious instruction to the peo- 
ple. He died on 5th Moharram 10f0 A. H. (1630 A. D.), and 
was buried at Lahore.! 


The Tazkara Mojadda -dia contains several letters in Persian, 
written by Mahomed Tahir to his spiritual guide in Sirhind. They 
are models of excellent Persian style. We give an extract from one 
of these here, as it will convey an idea of the religious notions pre- 
vailing at the time among orthodox Mahomedans : — 


„ 


Lk> )) Jo J^=sv» JJs-3 I 


• bsrS’ dxialAS 


^ d * ' T 'd ^ d eki ^dd ^ ^ Ui T 1 ^ ~ j 

di <„ T « & S b jJ-ic^S)l!i d:s. J.S a ISb 

_y-«U 3 

de* lyA . Cdd I j IhJ ) y jj^j 1^-* 

I -yys * ^ -J * ' d b*J y j Jllrs. y J ^5 



“ My lord, may you ever live !— The humblest of slaves, Mahomed Tahir, 
submits as follows :— When, after leaving your most exalted threshold, I made 

* At Chiniot, I had the pleasure of examining some very interesting old 
documents in possession of the Qazis and the hereditary guardians of the mauso- 
leum of Shah Burhan in that place. The following was the impression of the seal 
of Wazir Khan on a document in possession of Qazi Qutb-ud-din, Rah of 
Chiniot : — 

5wCo sbiijb ^b^abis * jja ) j 

“ Through the favor of ShahJahan, the king cherisher of servants, 

May Wazir Khan be ever honored in the world •” 
t He lived in the walled city of Lahore in Moha.Ha Sheikh Ishaq (or modern 
Moti Bazar and Chuna ManJi) w here the haveli of Jamadar Khoshal Singh now 
is. 

+ His tomb is situated inMiani in a high Walled enclosure, and is mueh 
respected by the Mahomedans. 
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my way to Lahore, at every step 1 said to myself, — * 0 unwise man ! leaving the 
object of thy heart, where art thou going V But a voice caine from heaven — goon 
your way ; go on your way — until at last I was dragged to this city. And I sat 
down, quite perplexed, in a corner of the Masjid. Suddenly the benign soul of His 
Holiness Khwaja Nakshband made its appearance, and insisted that I should be- 
gin the work to do which I had been ordered. In obedience to these orders, cer- 
tain men were employed (in the work of saying adorations of God.) Now the 
meeting is full. Holy men, of high dignity, are pouring in in troops and doing un- 
bounded favors. In particular, we have been honored with the presence of the 
souls of His Holiness, the Great Khwaja, namely, Khwaja Nakshband, and His 
Holiness, Ghaus-ul-’Azam, and His Holiness KhwAja Farid Gan j Shakar, who are 
all present in the circle of adoration and prayers,” 

14. Mullet Abdul Salam, Devi. According to the Badshdh- 
ndma, he learnt Arabic in Dev, his home. On coining to Dar-ul-Sal- 
tanat (Lahore) he became a pupil of Mulla Abdus Salam, Lahori, 
(No. 19 of Akbar's time) in Jurisprudence and Theology. He first 
taught his pupils, and then became a public servant. At the time 
when Mulla Abdul Hamid wrote his Badshdhndma , he retired from 
public affairs and became a government pensioner, “to offer prayers,” 
according to the author, “ for the increasing prosperity of the 
asylum of the world.” 

15. Mulla Yusuf, Lahori. According to the Badshdhndma he 
was an ’ Alim-i-’Amil , or “ a learned man who acted on what he 
read.” He was a disciple of Mulla Jamal, Lahori, and was well 
versed in history, commentary on the Koran Hadis, and other 
law books. He gave instruction to the people for fifty years, and 
died at the ago of eighty. 

16. Sheikh Abul Ma’ali. According to the Badshdhndma, he 
was a native of Bhera, then in the pargana of Lahore. He had much 
respect for the saint Mian Mir, and acquired a knowledge of 
Theology from him. He was alive when Mulla Abdul Hamid 
wrote his work The author says regarding the religious sanctity 
of the Sheikh, — 

0 lj}! 

filial b ^JLl 

j j p-aJlc dplsl 

“ And having severed his connection from relations and dependents, he is oc- 
cupying his time in preparing for a path, the path of virtue and wisdom. lie is 
confined to his own place : has eyes full of tears, and a heart parched (with the 
fire of the love of God) ; from the appearance of his forehead may be judged the 
warmth of his mind (in the cause of God.)” 

Aurangzeb. — Owing to the prosecution of protracted wars in 
the Deccan, Aurangzeb had less time to hold his Court at Lahore 
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than his predecessors; but in the public correspondence Lahore was, 
as usual, styled the Dur-ul-Saltanat. Dara Shekoh, the eldest son 
j of Shah Jahan, was fond of Lahore, where he was extremely popu- 
and chauk of kr, aR d fixed his residence there. He took great interest iu the 
Dara Shekoh. welfare of the city, which he adorned with beautiful buildings and 
spacious chauks, or market-places. Where the Sultan’s serae now 
is, existed the chauk, or square, of Dara Shekoh, with one large gate- 
way on each side. One of these gates on the north, decorated with 
Kansi work, and in shape and style resembling the front gate of 
Wazir Khan’s mosque, existed up to the commencement of the 
British period, but was dismantled about 1854. The place now 
called Shahidganj was the horse-market. The mosque to the south 
of the serae was built by Abdullah Khan, kotwal, or police magistrate, 
of Lahore, in the time of Aurangzeb, who held his court at the Na- 
khaskhana, or horse-market. 

Dar £ She- Dara Shekoh was a high-spirited, generous, and amiable prince, 
compiis'hed De had an ai* °f regal dignity, and was frank and brave. He was 
Prince. a free-thinker and employed his leisure in the cultivation of letters. 

Theology was his favorite theme, and he was the author of many 
books treating of that subject, and narrating the lives of holy men. 
Among the works of Data Shekoh are the Sajinat-ul-Aulia, a work 
on the lives and doings of Mahomedan saints, the Sakinat-ul- Aulia 
on the life of Mian Mir and his successors, Dewani Iksiri Azim, 
Risalah-i-Maarif, the Shathiati Dara and the Sirr-i-Akbar or “The 
Great Mystery.” He was the disciple of Mulla Shah, the disciple of 
Mian Mir. He was particularly friendly to Har Rae, the seventh 
Sikh Guru, and when harassed by his brother, Aurangzeb, the Guru 
declared himself to be an adherent of the Prince. 

After his defeat near Agra by Aurangzeb, Dara Shekoh march- 

He takes ed rapidly to Lahore, took possession of the citadel, and seizing on 
possession of ,, , . , . . TT . , , ° 

the Citadel, the royal treasury, began to raise an army. He rewarded the ome- 

rahs munificently, and in a short time succeeded in collecting around 

him twenty thousand horsemen. Khanjar Khan, the Faujdar of Bhera 

Khushab, and Raja Raj Rup, the Chief of Jammu, took his side. He 

sent a detachment of five thousand cavalry to guard tbepassage of the 

Sutlej, and another strong detachment, under Daud Khan, to guard 

that of the Beas.* No sooner, however, had Aurangzeb settled his 

aufd'by An a ^ a ^ rs at Delhi, than he marched to the Panjab in pursuit of his 

rangzeb. brother. Dara was deserted by his Panjab allies. Raja Raj Rup 

left for the hills on some pretext, and no succour came fromCabul, 

as Dara had expected. Dara, feeling unable to resist the troops that 


hl'aasir-i-Alamglri. 
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threatened him, left Lahore, with a force of 13,000 or 14,000 treatgtoMul . 
horse, and took the way to Multan. He carried away with him tin. 
from Lahore treasures in silver and gold coin and bullion, worth 
more than a karor of rupees, besides guns and munitions of war* 

Aurangzeb, who had by this time already crossed the Sutlej, 
sent his eldest son, Prince Mahomed ’Azim, to take over charge 
of Lahore, and himself proceeded to Multan. Dara was betray- by l3 ^ tr ‘ 0 y ^ 
ed at Multan by his own men. Saiyad Arab Khan and Sheikh men. 

Musa Gilani, who had been put in charge of Multan by Bara She- ^ ^ ^ 
koh, held aloof from him. Bara made his way to Bhakkar, and Bbakkar . 
was followed by Aurangzeb" s General, Sad Shekan Khan. Aurang- 
zeb arrived at Multan, and paid his benedictions to the mausoleum 
of Saint Sheikh Baha-ud-din, where he offered Rs. 1,000 as a present. 

He then, with his whole army, marched to Lahore, which he 
reached on tho21th of Moharram 10b9A.II. (1059 A. B.j He put en t ers 
up in the garden of Fyz Bakhsh, on the road to Delhi. The follow, bore, 1659, A. 
ing day, he was visited in state by Prince Mahomed ’Azim, from the 
city, who was accompanied by Mahomed Amin Khan, Mir Bakshi, 
and other omerahs, aud in comp aiy with the prince made a minute in- 
spection of the fort a A miuullah, the 
Qiladar of the fort, hating paid his rcspoc.s, the Emperor gave 
him verbal instructions regarding the arrangements to he made in 
the citadJ. On his way back to the gardens of Farah Bakhsh, 

Aurangzeb read the prayers in the mo.scp.ie of Vfazir Khan with 
the congregation, aud, towards evening, reach id tne gardens of 
Fvz Bakhsh. Khalil-ulluh Khun was appointed Viceroy of the Khalilullat 
Panjab, and, as a reward tor tne services ran lined by him, the Em- pointed Vice- 
peror was pleased to confer on him a JEo/'J, or estate, assessed at 
one karor of rape is. J,a>hkur Klnin, formerly governor of Kash- 
mir, was appointed Governor or the ,S I’oa ot -nultan. Kiiwaja Is- 
mail, Kirmani. having been appointed Bewail oi Lahore, was hon- 
ored with a k ft ill it. Barvesh Mahomed was raised to the Mansab 
of 500 horse, and Sultan Begt to that of 1.40J horse. On the day 
of the new moon the Emperor marched to Delhi. 

Darii proceeded to Ajinere in a bewildered condition. Here his 
faithful wife, Madera Begum, the daughter of Prince Parwez, to 
whom he was much attached, and who had been his faithful com- The death 
panion in all his tuils, died of dysentery and vexation. The Prince bis consort, 
sent her corpse ti Lahore, in charge of a faithful servant, Gul 

* Alamgirncana, p. 1SS, Calcutta Edition. 

t Alamgirndr.ia , p. 214. 

+ He waa the founder of the GoUbi B£gh on the road to the gardens of Fyz 
Bakhsh or Shalimar. 
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Mahomed, to be interred, according to the will of the deceased, in 
the precincts of the mausoleum of Mian Mir * 

In 1072 A. H. (1655 A. D.) Khalil-ullah Khan, Viceroy of 
Lahore, having died, his sons received dresses of condolence from 
the Emperor, and an allowance of fifty thousand rupees was settled 
h ed ° n ® am ^ a ^ano Beg, am, wido w of the deceased, daughter of Malika 
Amin Khan Bano, the sister of Muintaz Zaniani Begam, called the Taj Mahal, 
Viceroy of the w ^ e ®ha.h Jahan. Mahomed Amin Khan was appointed Viceroy 
Panjab. of the Panjab in the place of the deceased. 

In the following year, the Emperor visited Lahore, and put up 
•in the gardens of Fyz Bakhsh from the 2nd Rajab to the 9th of that 
Account of month, waiting for an auspicious moment to visit the citv and the 
to the city. ^ or *' - At length, the royal astrologers ’.„.iug declared the 1 0th of 
that month to be the propitious day, li.s M jestv, sitting on the 
same elephant with Prince Mahomed Mo’azzam, entered the citv, 
two w itches alter sunrise. He then entered the palace. On 
the following day, it being Friday, the Emperor read the prayers 
in the mosque of Firoz Khanf in the outskirts of the citadel, 
•close to the Hutliiapul gate, in the usual way ; and it was ruled 
that on all Fridays the congregation should continue to assemble 
there in this way to perform their prayers. Daring this month also 
the sum of Rs. 20,000 was distributed to those who were entitled to 
it, through ’Abid Khan, Sadr-us-Sadur.t On the 25th of Ram- 
A grand Emperor held a grand entertainment in the garden of Ril- 

banquet. kusha, across the Ravi.§ The Court of the Emperor was held in 
great respect by the sovereigns of Asia and Africa, and presents 
were exchanged. Thus, we find that in the sixth year of the reign, 
Budak Beg, Envoy of Shall Abb;is of Persia, who hacl visited the 


* Tlie 'hintakhib-ul-Liilab of Kbafi Khdu and the Atamjinuiiiui of ilohamed 
K4zim. 

+ The site of this mosque is not known. In both the histoiies of Shah Jahan 
and Alamgir. Hathiapiil is mentioned as one of the gates of the for\ I identify 
it with tlie Tlathipan gate of Mr. Thornton. Vide his •• Lahoie a„ it is and as it 
nas ” It is the gate on which the Persian iuscnptiun is insoiibed on a stone. 
No mosque is situated close to it now. 

X Alamgirn&nia, page 167. The passage in the oiiginal runs thus 
a A; IAS j)U ZjUjSl cSAjJyj „ Jth? 

§ M’aisiri AlamglH , 5th year of the reign 
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Emperor at Lahore, was dismissed with presents valued at seven 
lakhs of rupees for His Persian Majesty, Tarbiat Khan being sent 
with the Persi m Envoy as the representative of the Emperor of 
Hindustan. To Abdul Aziz Khan, King of Bokhara, presents valu- 
ed at one lakh and a half, and to Subhan Quli Khan of Balkh, 
presents of one lakh were sent. Mustafa Khan Khawaji. Envoy 
from Turan, Sedi Kamil. Envoy of Abyssinia, Imam Ismail, the 
Envoy of the King of Yaman, and the Envoy of Abdullih Khan, 
King of Kashghar, waited on the King, with friendly letters from 
their respective sovereigns, and were dismissed with handsome 
presents. Syad Yahya, the Envoy of the Sharif of Mecca, to whom 
six lakhs and thirty thousand rupees had been forwarded, came 
with a present of Arab horses from his master and was dismissed 
with a khillat of six thousand rupees. 

In the year 1662 A. D., the city having been much damaged 
by the encroachments of the river Ravi, the Emperor had a mas- 
sive embankment of brick-work constructed for about four miles 
along its bank, for the protection of the city. The quay is said to 
have been faced with lead ; flights of steps were made at intervals 
for the people to bathe, and rows of Persian wheels were worked 
with bullocks along the b ink, to irrigate the gardens of the Ome- 
rahs which lined the edge. As stated by a contemporary historian, 
the quay seived as the Sa.l-i-Sikandri (or the rampart said to 
have been built by Alexander to prevent the incursions of Gog and 
Magog), and not only was the city saved from ruin, but the course 
of the river was changed altogether, and the main stream now 
flows at a distance of one mile to the north. 

The Court was held at Lahore during the years 1668-69, 
when His Majesty visited Hasan Abdal and other places ou the 
frontier. While at Lahore, His Majesty composed the following 
ode which he was pleased to send Khallil-ullah Khun with an 
autograph letter* : - 

alisJb , — 3 joo-< 

^ tilt* 

adod ) <*£ 

JA ZJ** 

Jd Abj 


* M'aasii i Alamgtri, 18th year of the reign. 
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JjS _£», lOis. ll _X &J 

u<- — .jlA^f &Ja£ tSAjj) <i£ 

C4U V? ^L) fcSJj^-O AiUi 

I ^oj' _c,--iLo sJoA<j£ 

“ VVhat should 1 say of the distress of the heart, it is boiling with fervour ; 

What should I write of the heart’s desire, for through restlessness the pa- 
per in my hand trembles like mercury ; 

In a night of separation, the recollection of thee made my heart bleed. 

And a stream of tears flowed from my eyes, which have become red like 
the jujube ; 

How should I describe the state of my heart, since patience has altogether 
forsaken it ; 

The recollection of the splendour of thy countenance acts on it as the moon- 
light does upon linen ; 

In this ocean we sit in a boat awaiting the will of Gol, a drop of water 
being to us like a whirlpool ; 

The desire cf my heart fc ts not remained concealed, Izzat, 

For my very eyes reflect the image of restlessness,” 


Death of During the Emperor’s stay in Kashmir, Fazil Khiin, the 
Fixil Khfin. Prime Minister, died, greatly to His Majesty’s affliction. The body 
of the deceased, according to his -w ill, was sent to Lahore, “ to be 
interred there in a garden which lie bad himself laid out for the 
purpose.”* On the Emperor's return from Kashmir, he staid for 
a few clays in the garden of Dilkusha, across the Ravi, where he 
was met by the Lahore Governor, Ibrahim Khan. He offered 
Rs. 10,000 at the mausoleum of his grandfather Jahangir. On 
1 1th Rabi-us-sani, a grand Darbar was held in the Shah Burj, or 
The regal the regal tower, which is praised as the bestower of dignity on 
tow ® r; the highest heaven” and as a “ house of wonders, in attempting 

to see which the sun, ascending the nine steps of heaven, each 
morning, is itself exalted.” 


. :KL..3 G 1 A^ a L^cA G aj ^£^3 L-. hhpja 
^LioUi | 2 
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A grand 
Darbar. 


The palace was beautifully decorated, and there was a great 
display of splendour and magnificence. This being the forty-sixth 
anniversary of the king, His Majesty was weighed against gold, 
silver and other metals, which were given away in alms. The 
Omerahs of the Court were honored with dresses, among them be- 
ing Ibrahim Khan, Governor of Lahore, Haji Mahomed Tahir, 


* Alamgtrmma, page 833. Not a vestige of this garden, or the grave now 

remains. 

t Alamglmdma, page 842, 
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Qiladar, Firoz Khan, Faujdar of Dipalpur, and Amir Khan, Gover- 
nor of Cabul. Before leaving for Delhi, the camp was fixed for 
several days in the gardens of Fyz Bakhsh, 

In the twenty-third year of the reign Prince Mahomed A’zim, 
third son of the Emperor, was appointed Viceroy of the PanjAb, 
with Lutf-ullah Khan, as his deputy ; but a few years afterwards, 
or in 1694 A.D., Sultan Mahomed Mo’azzam, afterwards Shah Alam, 
was appointed Viceroy, and, by his gentle and amiable disposition, 
acquired great popularity in Lahore. 

On the occasion of the Empeior’s march to Kashmir in 1664, 
the French traveller, Bernier, accompanied the royal army to Lahore. 
In consequence of the heavy rains which had prevailed for some 
years previously, many l ouses 1 ad been totally destroyed and 
numb *rs of the inhabitants h ul b -en buried under their ruins. The 
river having changed its bed, the palace was no longer situated on 
its bank. Bernier calls it a " high and noble edifice, though very 
inferior to the palaces of Delhi and Agra.” 

Lahore after the death of Aurangzeb. — With the death of 
Aurangzeb, the brilliant period of the history of Lahore may be 
said to have come at an end. No longer the residence of the Em- 
peror and the members of the Imperial family, no more used as a 
rendezvous on the occasion of the royal visits to Kashmir and Cabul ( 
which contributed so much to its splendour, it was the first place 
to suffer from the decay that was now undermining the throne of 
Tymur. Receiving little support from the seat of Government at 
Delhi, the Viceroy of the Panjiib, assumed a position of semi-inde- 
pendence, while the Sikhs, unhampered in their actions, began to 
assume independence and disturb the peace of the country. 

Banda, a follower of Guru Gobind, having, about this time, as- 
sumed the title of Sacha Bddshah, or the true king, laid waste 
the country of Sirhand and Saharanpur, and his followers extended 
their depredations as far as Rahon and Sultanpur in the Jullundur 
Doab. The enemy then proceeded to plunder the neighbourhood of 
Lahore, and the greatest alarm prevailed in the city, and its vicini- 
ty. Islam Khan, the Naib of the Suba of Lahore, acting in con- 
cert with Kazim Khan, the Dewan, having strengthened the forti- 
fications of the town, went out to meet the enemy at a distance of 
four or five kos from the city. The people residing in the city 
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were safe ; but tlie Sikhs plundered the outskirts up to the garden# 
of Shalim«r* and then returned to Shahdera and Karnal.f 

The Emperor Shah Alam, surnamed Bahadur Shah, son and 
successor of Aurangzeb, was at this time engaged in suppressing 
the Rajput rebellion. The following year (1710 A D.), he marched 
to Lahore. On the approach of His Majesty, the insurgent Sikhs 
fled in all directions. The historian, Murtaza Husain, notices the 
royal visit to Lahore in the following terms : — 

“ His Majesty ordered that the Hindus should clip the hair of 
their heads, and the Sikhs their long beards. In those days, the 
Hindus, especially those of the district of Lahore, were bearded, and 
no distinction could, at fiist sight, be made between a Mahomedan. 


and a Hindu ; therefor 0 orders were 


for 


clipping 


the 


The tent 
called Dal 
Badal. 


The E m - 
pernr’s inno- 
vations in re- 
gion. 


beards of the Hindus. His Majesty then ordered that preparations 
should be made tor a grand banquet in honor of the anniversary of 
his coronation, and that the large tent called the L)<tl Bi'uhl. prepared 
in the time of Shah Julian, should he pitched. The tent was fixed 
in the space of a month, and the eyes of the beholders were 
dazzled at the sight of it. In this tent Bahadur Shah held a grand 
banquet. The four princes, Moz-ud-din Jahanchir Shall, Mahomed 
Azim-u-Shiin, Khojista Akiitar Jahan Shall and Rafik-i-ul-qadr 
Rafi-us-shan, together with their sons, and the Wazirs and Ome- 
rahs, great and small, were presented with dresses of honor, jaairs, 
cash, jewels, and pearls of great variety and value, and the gaieties 
of the banquet lasted for nine days.”! 

Being a follower of the Shid sect, the Emperor tried, during 
his stav at Lahore, to introduce the word “heir,” with the name 
of ’Ali, the fourth Khalifin succession after Mahomed, to indicate 
that ’Ali was the true “ heir,” or successor to the Prophet. § The 
innovation raised a storm of opposition among the Sunnis ; and, 


* The name of “ Slialimar ” for the Fyz Bahh -li gardens is here for the 
first time mentioned by Khafi Khan in the Muntnlkih-iil-Lnbrib. This shows 
that the gardens came to be called “ Shalimar ” during the reign of Bahadur 
Shall. 

f M untaihib-ul-Lubab of Khan Khan. 

X Had i ka t- id- A kali m. Chapter III, p. T29. 

§ The royal decree ordered that after the Kdlimci, or Mahomedan confession 
of faith, 

“ There is no God, but God and Mahomed is the Prophet of God,” should 
be read in the Khutba the expression, 

“ And ’Ali is the friend of God and heir of the Prophet of God.”— Vide 
Ser-ul-muta Akhhin, Vol. I, p. 381, 
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as the Shia preacher was about to use the offensive expression in ag * a a 

the pulpit in the grand mosque at Lahore, he was cut to pieces by ssinated in the 
the Sunni congregation. The Sadr of Lahore thereupon submitted g raut l mo,5t l ue - 
a petition to the Emperor giving his grounds for supporting the 
Sunni doctrines. As the Sadr was supported by more than a 
hundred thousand persons, His Majesty, apprehending a general 
rising, endorsed an order on the petition, with his own hand, that fo ^® { ^hut- 
the Khutba should be read in the form used during the reign of ba restored. 
Alamgir Auiangzeb.* 

Some time before his death, the aged Emperor’s intellect be- Illness of 
came impaired. During one of his attacks, he ordered that all the t ' ie ^ m P eror - 
dogs in the city should be killed. The people concealed their do- 
mesticated dogs during the day, and, early in the morning, they 
were sent across t’ne Ravi.f The Emperor died at Lahore on 2Sth His death, 
February, 1712 A.D., at the age of 70.+ He was a mild and muni- 
ficent monarch. One of the city gateways, called the Shahalmi 
gateway, is still known after his name, thus bearing testimony to 
his popularity. § 

Great confusion prevailed in the city on the death of the Em- C o m m o- 
peror, and, if contemporary writers are to be believed, anything ^Ity 3 m th * 
like order or discipline wa« quite unknown in the city of Lahore in 
those days. According to Mahomed !I,i au.hor of the Tarikh-i- 
Chough'titai. “ the people were g.eatly alarmed ; ruffians and vaga- 
bonds began to lay their hands m the proport) of the residents ; 
the streets were so crowded that a p issage through them could be 
effected only with much difficulty ; the Amirs, leaving the king’s 
camp, hastened to the city with their families ; but no houses 
could be found to accommodate them ; people "ought shelter in 
small shops for want of accommodation : tae soldiers clamoured 
for tlieir pay : and disturbances arose in the ur.'.ii s of the Princes. 

Fathers forsook their sons, and sons tlieir fathers ; every man had 
enough to do to take care of himself, and the scene resembled the 
day of judgment ”j| 

A contest for sovereignty among the four sons of the deceased Contest for 
Emperor followed immediatelv afterwards. All the royal nobles, soverel S nt y’ 
except Amir-ui-O.nera B <kshi-ulMuU: Zulhqar Khau, were in 

* Khdji Khan, 

t Ser-iil-ilulcikhi-'in , Yol. I, p. 3SI, 

t Pis bo<;_v, hiving been sent from Lahore to Dei;::, - as buried in the pre- 
cincts of the m-uisoieu.il ot Qutb-ud-dni. r 

g It wao formerly called the “ Eherwr.la'’ gateway. — Ttiornfc'i. 

II Tazkiia i-Chouguaitai of ilahomed Badi. The author was Dewdn of 
Lahore in tue time of Bahadur Snah, and held charge ot Treasury subsequently, 
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favor of Azimush£n, a younger son, who was supported by an 
at’iuhorf ht arm 7 of 78 > 000 hoi'se. A fight took place outside the city walls 
between the armies of Azimushan and his elder brother, Jahandar- 
shah, who had the support of the other two brothers. The three 
brothers, mounting their horses, conducted the operations in per- 
son, and firing was kept up for four or five days. At length, the 
elephant on which Azimushan was seated, being wounded in the 
trunk by a cannon ball, became restive and unmanageable. The 
infuriated animal took the direction of the Ravi, and throwing 
himself down a precipitous part of the bank, plunged into the wa- 
ter with its rider, never to appear again. The river beino’ swollen 
and rapid on account ot the melting of the snow in the Himalavas, 

„ , , , the Prince and the elephant were carried off by the current and no 

Jan andar J ’ 

Shah gains trace of them could afterwards be discovered. Ultimately Jahan- 

aild 6 a»c«nds ^ ar Shah, having surprised and slain his remaining brothers, as- 
the throne. C ended the throne, but seven months afterwards the effeminate mon- 

Ferukhsere arc h was himself defeated by Ferukhsere, son of Azimushfin, who, 
succeeds him, . .. 

1713. in the end, put his uncle to death in his prison, thus avenging the 

death of his father. Ferukhsere ascended the throne of Delhi on 
9th January 1713. 


The Sikhs During the commotions which followed the death of Bahadur 

renew their ° ‘ 

depredations. Shah, the Sikhs emerged from their mountain retreats and laid 
waste the Panjab from Ambala to Lahore. The Emperor Ferukh- 
Activemea- ser? sent Nawab Abdul Samad K lia.i a 1 urraui noble- 

dTl Sanfad man > as Viceroy of the Panjab, and strengthened him witn a number 
Khan. of chosen troops from the eastward. Abciul Samad Khan was a man 

of great energy and activity, and, under l.is able administration, 
the Panjab flourished. He brought with him several detachments 
of his own warlike countrymen from Kashmir, of which he had 


been Governor, and, on the ai rival of a train of artillery from Delhi, 
he left Lahore, and, falling upon the Sikhs, defeated them in a 
pitched battle at Gurdaspur, where they had built a strong fort, 
and put three or four thousand of their number to the sword. 
Those who escaped with their lives -were sent in chains to the Em- 
peror.* Banda, their chief Guru, with his soil, seven or ei gilt 
years old, his Dewan and three or four thousand Sikhs, were made 
Punishment prisoners. Nearly two thousand heads of the slain Sikhs were 
ol the Sikhs. stu ff c 4 w ith hay, and, having beeii stuck upon spears, were 
sent to Delhi. f The Guru and a large number of his followers 
_ were put to death, with teriible tortures, by order of the Emperor 
Ferukhsere. After Banda’s death an active persecution of the 


* Muntakhtb-ul-Lvbdb of Khali Khan, 
t Ibid. 
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Sikhs was kept up ; thousands of their number sought shelter 
among the recesses of the hills ; and those who remained either 
had to renounce their religion and abandon the outward form of 
their belief, or were seized and put to death.* 

Abdul Sam ad Klian was succeeded in the governorship of the 
Panjab by his son Zakaria Khan, surnamed ’Az-ud-daula Khan Ba- Viceroy ^ o f 
hadur, whose uncle, Qamr-ud-din Khhn, held the office of Prime t,ie Ban i a K 
Minister at Delhi. For twenty-one years ( 1 T 1 T ■ — 1738 A. D.) the 
Panjab enjoyed an interval of peace. The Viceroy, being little inter- 
fered with by the weak Court at Delhi, exercised absolute autho- 
rity over the lives and property of the people : but he used his 
power with prudence and moderation and for the good of his gov- 
ernment. f 

Invasion of Niuli)' Shah. — At length, in 1738, the citizens of 
Lahore were roused from their long lethargy by a new danger 
which threatened India from the west. It was the approach of 
Nadir Kuli, otherwise known as Nadir Shall, the great Asiatic con- 
queror, one of the most remarkable characters of Eastern his- 
tory, who, with Tynnir and Chingez Khan, must be numbered 
among the most famous of the princes of the sword. I Having 
crossed the Indus on 18th November 1738, at the head of an army N^dirShah 
of two hundred and seventy thousand Persians, Georgians and Indus, 1738. 
Qazal Bashes, he laid waste the whole country between Peshawar, 

Wazirabad and Emanabad. ’Az-ud-daula Nawab Zakaria Khan, Zakaria 
with his army of twenty thousand horsemen, pitched his camp on his advanced 
the banks of the Ravi and strengthened his position by planting 
cannon in the best positions and throwing up entrenchments 
round the camp. The Shah, however, leaving the artillery of the 
governor far to the left on the opposite bank, forded the river with 
his army and advanced to the gardens of Shalimar, where he 
pitched his camp. After two days’ skirmishing the governor of 
Lahore, seeing that any attempt at resisting so formidable an ene- 
my would be fruitless, sued the Persian Emperor for peace. On But fina "y 
sues for peace, 

* A price was put on the head of every .Sikh, and a strict search for them 

was made everywhere in the Province under the Governor of Lahore. Forster’s 

Travels, Vol. I, pp. 312 — 313, and Malcolm’s Sketches of the Sikhs, pp 83 86. 

t Nawab Khan Bahadur proved a most able and popular governor. He 
was liked by both the Hindus and Mnsalmans. For further particulars regarding 
this Amir, the reader is referred to my History of the Panjab. 

+ Nadir Shah was truly a man of the sword. At the nuptial ceremonies 
of his son with a daughter of the F.mperor of Delhi, after the pillage of that city, 
when the latter sent a messenger to the Persian monarch to name his male pedigree, 
extending over seven generations, before securing the hand of a daughter of 
Tymur’s race, he said to the ambassador : — “ Go and tell your master, my son is 
the son of Nadir Shah, the son of the sword, tire grandson of the sword, and so on 
until he can count seventy generations.” Like the founders of Rome he was 
originally a shepherd. 
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the 12th of Shawal, Nadir Shah received the Lahore viceroy in 
open Darbar with every mark of distinction and courtesy, pre- ' 
His inter- senting him with a chapkaa of gold brocade, a jewelled dagger and 

view with 

Hadir Shah, a horse. On the 14th, he paid another visit to the Shah, whom he 
presented with a sum of twenty lakhs of rupees, a portion of which 
Ransom had been contributed by the wealthy inhabitants of the town. The 
Persian° Ma- cupidity of the Shah, having been thus satiated, the city of Lahore 
jesty. was saved from the horrors of death and spoliation. “ His Persian 

Majesty,” writes a contemporary historian, “ was full of kindness 
to the Nazim (’Az-ud-daula Zakaria Khan), took his second son 
Hayat-ullah Khan Bahadur into his service, and appointed him to 
He leaves fhe command of live hundred horse.”* On the 29th of December 
Lahore. the Shah’s army left Lahore for Delhi. 

During the vigorous rule of ’Abdul Samad Khan and his son, 
Zakaria Khan, the Sikhs behaved themselves as peaceful subjects 
and lived in harmony in their villages, or lurked in woods and 
The Sikhs valleys with the view of obtaining a livelihood by robbery. Bat 
again become the distractions of the Mahome tan t.npi".' at Delhi and the in- 
tngues and imbecilities of the Viceregal court at Lahore, were fa- 
vorable to them, and, assuming an organised martial appearance, 
they now attacked villages and plundered towns. A body of insur- 
gent Sikhs, after devastating the country round Emanabad, north 
V a h y a ot Lahore, proceeded to levy contributions. The Governor Yahya 

Khan sends jQ,£ n son anc j successor of Zakaria Khan, Khan Bahadur, sent a 
troops against ’ 

them. detachment of troops under the command of his Dewan, Jaspat Rae, 

brother of the Prime Minister, Lakhpaf Rae. The Sikhs defeated 
the governor’s troops, and their leader was slain. The Governor 
sent a large force under Lakhpat Rae, who avenged his brother’s 
death by putting a large number of the marauders to the sword. 
The Sikhs Many were brought in chains to Lahore, where they" were merci- 
are executed. ] ess ]y executed at a place called Ghora NaJduts, or the horse-mar- 
ket, since called by the Sikhs Shahid Ganj, or place of martyrs, in 
memorv of the event- The site of the execution is further indicat- 
The Shahid ed by a Samadh, or tomb, erected in honor of Bhai Taru Singh, the 
Gan -’ chief martyr, an old companion of Guru Gobind, who, though 

offered a pardon if he would give up the outward symbol of his 
religion and renounce his faith, preferred death to a humiliating 
expedient. This event happened in 1746. 

Invasion of Ahmad Shah. — Two years after this event, or in 
1748, Ahmad Shah, the successor of Nadir Shah, having crossed the 
Indus with a view to conquering Hindustan, approached the Ravi 


Tazkara of Anand Ram Mukhlis. 
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at the head of an army of 12,000 Durrani horse. The viceroyalty 
of Lahore was then contested between the two sons of Zakaria Khan, 
Yahya Khan and Hayatullah Khan, surnamed Shah Nawaz Khan.* 
The latter, who- was governor of Multan, having defeated his elder bro- 
ther Yahya Khan, had assumed the viceroyalty of the Panjab. The 
Court at Delhi was either too weak, or too indifferent, to interfere. 
In vain did Shah Nawaz Khan ask the Imperial Court for help 
against the invading army of Ahmad Shah. His expectations of suc- 
cour from Delhi being disappointed, Shah Nawaz Khan guarded all 
the gates and streets of the city, and sent a force under Sirdar Zilla 
Khan, of Kasur, to oppose the Cabul army. The Pathan chief went 
over with his whole force to the enemy. Ahmad Shah sent his do- 
mestic priest, Sabir Shah, to the Lahore governor, to persuade him 
by negotiations, to desist from opposing his progress. Shah Na- 
waz Khan received the priest in open Darbar with due courtesy, 
but, finding him ins> '► at, had his head cut off by the executioner’s 
sword.f The insult thus offered to the Durrani Ahmad Shah so 
much exasperated that monarch, that he instantly crossed the 
Ravi and appeared before the walls of Lahore at the head of his 
army. The Lahore governor took up an entrenched position under 
the walls of the city, but the resistance offered by him was slight, 
and the redoubts being quickly reduced by the Durrani warriors, 
Shah Nawaz Khan fled to Delhi, leaving Lahore and its people at 
the mercy of the invader. The city was immediately occupied by 
Ahmad Shah, who levied a heavy contribution from the towns- 
people. 

Ahmad Shah advanced to Delhi, but, having sustained a 
check at Sirhind from the army of the heir-apparent, assisted by 
the bravery and skill of Mir Moin-ul-mulk, surnamed Mir Mannu, 
son of the late Wazir ^ v -ud-d;n, was compelled to retreat with 
precipitation. Mir Moin-ul-Muik was rewarded with the viceroval- 
ty of Lahore. 

The Emperor Mahomed Shah having died at Delhi in April 
1748, the Prince royal was recalled from the Panjab. Ahmad 
Shah, on - hearing this intelligence, countermanded the retreat 
of his army, and, with his usual expedition, marched against 
Lahore. Mir Mannu, whose spirit and intelligence had rolled back 
the first Durrani invasion, having moved out of Lahore, intrenched 
himself at Sadhoura, south of the Chendb, and the bold front displayed 

* This was the title conferred on Hayat-ullah Khan by Nadir Shah on his 
first arrival at Lahore. 

t The tomb of Sabir Sh.lh is situated on a raised platform at the back of 
the Imperial Mosque of Aurangzeb. Ste Chapter II, Article No. 6. 
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by him deterred the Shah for the time from prosecuting fur- 
ther plans of aggrandizement. He, however, compelled the governor 
to cede to him in perpetuity the revenue of the four districts of La- 
hore, namely, Sialkot, Emanabad, Pasrur and Aurangabad, and, 
after making these arrangements, marched back to Candahar. 


Mir Mannu having, as might have been expected, failed to re- 
mit the stipulated revenue to Cabul, Ahmad Shah was furnished 
Third lnva- with a pretext for again invading the Panjab which he did in the 
»ion, 17«... w j n t er 0 f 1752. Mir Mannu called to his aid Adina Beg Khan, 
the active governor of the Jullundur Doab, and Raja Koura Mai, 
the Dewan of Multan, and formed an intrenched camp at Shahdara 
on the Ravi ; but, as the Durrani troops, breaking up their quar- 
ters suddenly, moved eastward, the viceroy withdrew to Lahore, 
barricaded all the streets, strengthened the interior defences and 
took up an intrenched position before the walls of the city. The 
Lahore laid Durrani army laid siege to Lahore, the Shah’s camp being fixed in 
by the Durra* the neighbourhood of the Shalimar gardens. For four months the 
ni army. gallant Mir Mannu resolutely maintained his position, remaining 
strictly on the defensive and avoiding a general action . There 
were continued skirmishes and firing with guns and matchlocks on 
both sides. But the blockade maintained by the enemy was strict, 
and, provisions failing, the Lahore army sallied out early on the 
morning of 12th April 1752, and took up its position on an elevated 
brick-kiln near the village of Mahmud Buti. The Shah’s army' forth- 
with advanced with the regularity of a parade movement, and his 
artillery opened fire on the Lahore troops. But the fire was answered 
with such energy and precision that, by noon of the same day, the 
ranks of the besieging army were thrown into confusion. The 
Shah, observing this, ordered a fresh charge of a select b^dy of 
Durrani Horse, and it was so impetuous that the scale of victory 
was at once turned. Mir Mannu was compelled to fall back on his 
intrenehments. There he still held his ground ; but incidents be- 
yond his control now happened which induced him to yield to cir- 
cumstances. Adiua Beg Khan suddenly withdrew his troops from 
the field, while the elephant on which Raja Koura Mai was seated, 
having caught its foot in the hollow of an old grave, the Raja was 
Mir M )in- overtaken by a Durrani horseman and slain. Mir Mannu, finding 
s ^ e his position untenable, submitted to the Shah. The Viceroy ob- 
Sh4h, tained an audience of the Shah through Jahan Khan, the Wazir, 

and was received with due honor and courtesy His Majesty ex- 
pressed his admiration of the courage, resolution and tact displayed 
by Mir Mannu on all occasions, called him Rustam-i-Hind, or the 
champion of India, honored him with a valuable khilat and the 
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title of Farzand Khan, and. having exacted a heavy ransom from 
him, reinstated him in the office of viceroy of the Panjab under the 
Durrani government of Cabul. 


Mir Mannu did not long survive to enjoy his new honors. He p e » th of 

r . Mir Mo >n-ul 

was, the same year (1752 A. D.), killed by a fall from his horse, Mulk, 1752. 

leaving an infant son, Anim-ud-din Khan, and a widow, Morad 

Begam, a spirited and talented lady. Such had been the respect 

excited in the Abdali’s mind towards this officer that he carried out 

his policy of leaving the provinces of Lahore and Multan in charge 

of the family, even after his death, and confirmed his infant son in 

the government under the tutelage of his mother. The infant dy- Mordd Be- 

° . gam, his wi- 

ing ten months after, the Begam who had interest enough amongst ,j OW) assumes 

the chiefs of the province, proclaimed herself viceroy of the Pan- s^jpf° Ternor 

jab and despatched agents to the ccurts of both Cabul and Delhi 

to secure her acknowledgment. 


Her duplicity being soon discovered, Ghazi-ud-din Imad-ul- ,. G zi :? < *- 

r J ° din, the Del- 

Midk, the Delhi Wazir, marched to Lahore at the head of an army, hi YV azir, 

eldest marchea t o 


taking with him the heir-apparent, Mirza ’Ali Gauhar, eldest son 
of ’Alamgir II, who had succeeded Ahmad Shah on the throne of 
Delhi. Lahore was seized by a coup de main , and the lady Regent 
taken prisoner in her own bed. The young Wazir secured the hand 
of the widow’s daughter, to whom he had been previously affianc- 
ed, and, appointing Adina Beg Khan to the government of the city, 
on his promising to remit a tribute of thirty lakhs of rupees to the 
imperial treasury, inarched back to Delhi. The distressed Begam 
burst into invectives against the treachery of her son-in-law, and 
prophesied the fall of the empire of Delhi, the ruin of the city, and 
the disgrace of its nobles.* 


Lahore. 


And seizes 
Morad Be- 
gam, who is 
sent to Deli 
as a prisoner. 


No sooner had the Abda.li Ahmad Shah heard of the aggres- Fourth in- 
sion of the Delhi Wazir, than he left Candahar, crossed the Indus mad* S°h d h, 
(A.D. 1755-56), and occupied Lahore without opposition. Adina 1 758-56. 

Beg Khan, being unable to resist, fled to Hissar. After ravaging 
Delhi and Mathra, Ahmad Sliah returned to Lahore, and, leaving 
his son Tymur Shah, to govern the provinces east of the Indus, un- 
der the guardianship of his Minister, Sirdar Jahan Khan, retired to 
Candahar with the bulk of his army. 

The Sikhs had, in the meantime, increased in number and au- The pro- 
dacity, and their armed bands devastated various districts of the Tymtofshih* 
Panjab. To take vengeance on the Sikhs for all their excesses, 

Tymur Shah marched to Amritsar, their capital, which he destroyed 


* Tdrikh-i- Ahmad Shahl. 
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defiling their sacred tank and polluting others of their places of 
worship. This roused the fury of the Sikhs, and they swarmed 
round Lahore and divided the revenues of the towns and villages 
around it. Tymiir Shah made repeated attacks on them with the 
remnants of his army, but was constantly defeated. He was at 
last compelled to evacuate the town and retire beyond the Indus, 
The Sikhs and the capital of the Panjab falling for the fiist time into the 
hore, PJ l 756-57 hands of the Sikhs (A. D. 1756-57), their leader Jassa Singh, the 
Kalal , ordered rupees to be coined with the inscription 

“ Jassa, the Kalal, having conquered the country of Ahmad, 

Struck coin in the world through the grace of Immortal . " 


Adina Beg But their occupation of Lahore was of a short duration. The 
the Mahrlttas wil ^ cllief > Adina Beg Khan, the deputy of Mir Mannu, to whose 
to the Panjab, forbearance the Sikhs owed so much of their power, seeing that 
” }x the disciples of the Guru were turning every opportunity to their 

own ad vantage and were becoming intractable, invited the Mahrat- 
tas, who were now at Delhi, to undertake the conquest of the fer- 
tile province of the Panjab, stipulating to pay the expenses of their 
march. Lahore was occupied by the Mahrattas under Rago Nath 
Rao and Malhar Rao, and the Sikhs were expelled, Adina Beg Khan 
being appointed governor of Lahore, A. D. 1753. He had, however, 
enjoyed his new office only a few months when he died. 


Fifth Inva- The success of the Mahrattas caused a fifth invasion of the 
mad S°h th, Ab(Mli sovereign, and the great battle fought at Panipat, A. D. 
1761. 1761, resulted in the total wreck of their army of 300,000 fighting 

men, and the extinction of their power. One Boland Khan Pathan 
was appointed chief magistrate of Lahore, but the power of the 
Sikhs was by this time fully developed. Their councils were pub- 
licly held at Amritsar and the votaries of the Guru freely bathed 
in the holy pool. Khwaja Obed, the Afghan governor of Lahore, 
who had succeeded Boland Khan, dared scarcely show himself be- 
yond the walls of the city. 


Intelligence of these events having reached the Abdiili Ah- 
mad Shah, he was again on the scene in November 1762, this be- 
Sixth inva- ing his sixth invasion. The Shah rejoined his main army at La- 
sion, 1762. hore, and a most sanguinary battle was fought between the Af- 
ghans and the Sikhs on the plains of Kot Rahira, on the south 
bank of the Sutlej, iu which the latter were utterly routed. The 
disaster is called by the Sikha Ghallughard, or the “ bloody car- 
nage,” and from 25,000 to 30,000 of their number are said to 
have fallen. The Shah returned to Cabul the same year, leaving 
Kabuli Mai, Kabuli Mai, a Khatri, as his governor of Lahore. 


SHAH ZAMAN. 
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Seventh in- 
vasion, 1764. 


Hardly had the Abdali monarch left the confines of India, 
than the Sikhs, ever on the alert, rushed again into the plains from 
their mountain retreats with renewed vigour and recruited num- 
bers. They sacked Kasur and razed the ancient town of Sirhind to 
the ground. This induced Ahmad Shah to undertake his seventh ex- 
pedition into the Panjab, and he appeared before the walls of La- 
hore in January 1764. The Sikhs, on his arrival, adopted their 
old plan of dispersing in every direction, and the Shah had to re- 
trace his step 0 to Cabul without finding an opportunity to punish 
them effectually. The Sikhs, collecting again, made themselves The Sikhs 
masters of Lahore and ejected the Hindu governor* of Ahmad tlfe m s'<d ves 
Shah. The city was parcelled out by the captors in three divisions, p bore 6 ** of 
which were held respectn ely by Gujar Singh, Lahna Singh and 
Sobha Singh. These were called the triumvirate Sikh lords of T h e t r i- 

, . . . umvirate go- 

Lahore ; the jurisdiction of the first was between Shalimar and v e r nors of 
Lahore, where he built a fort for himself, called after his Lahore ’ 
name ; Lahna Singh took charge of the citadel, with the 
Masti, Khizri, Kashmiri and Raushuai Gates, and Sobha Singh 
established himself in the garden of Zebinda Begam, now known as 
N awank ot. 


Ahmad Shah made his final descent into the Punjab in 1767, Eighth in- 

v a s i o n of 

when the Shangi Sirdars of Lahore retired to Panjwar. But the Ahmad Shhh, 
wary veteran was feeling the weight of years and had no man ‘ '' 
of genius to take charge of the Province ; lie therefore resolv- 
ed to adopt a conciliatory policy towards the Sikhs. Having 
recalled Lahna Singh, he confirmed him in his possession of Lahore 
and returned to Cabul, where he died in tne beginning of June 
1773,f 


Invasion of Shah Zaman — For thirty years following this 
event, the Bhar.gi Sirdars ruled Lahore in tolerable quiet, but the Shah^ZamAn! 
spell was again broken in 1797, when Shah Zaman, the son of Ty- 1797 ' 
mur Shah, and the grandson of the celebrated Abdali, advanced to 


* Kdbuli Mai u as a timid, and at the same time a tyrannical man. Having 
obtained intelligence of the plot oi the Sikh confedeiacies to eaptuie Lahore lie 
fled to Jammu tor safety, leaving Lahore in charge of his nephew, Amir Singh 
One dark night, Lahna Singh and Gujar Singh, Jihangis. deteimined to take La- 
hore by surprise. They found all the gates closed, but a diain was shown them 
by one Dial Singh, by which it was possible to enter, with some squeezing. By 
this passage the Sr. dais effected their entry and weio followed by 2U0 other Sikhs 
They took possession of the hit by surprise. Amir Singh, the deputy governor" 
was arrested, while at a dancing party, and put in chains, and, before the 

daybreak, the whole town was in the hands of the contedeute .Sirdars.. Paniah 

Chief v. " J 

+ Ahmad Shah died in the oi'th year of his age. His complaint was a can- 
cer in the face which seems to have first afflicted him in 1764. 
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of Shah Za- 
min. 


Lahore at the head of an army of 33,000 men, who were almost all 
cavalry. The approach of the Afghan monarch at the head of so 
Alarm large a force, not only created the greatest alarm in the Panjab, 
caused in the jj U ^ cause( j a degree of sensation at Calcutta. Sir John Shore, the 

countr yby 0 

the invasion Governor General, wrote a long minute, under date the-rth of July, 
1797, in which he discussed at full length the probable conse- 
quence of his advance and concluded that his expedition to Lahore, 
although experimental at the time, had for its ultimate object the 
invasion of Hindustan. The native army was augmented, and 
troops were ordered to hold themselves in readiness in different 
cantonments to move to any quarter where their services might be 
required. 

The beginning of the cold weather saw the hill veterans of 
the Cabul monarch, with their tall sheep-skin caps, before the 
He appears walls of the palace, and the old residents of Lahore had, until late- 
waUiTof L 6 within their recollection, the then youthful warrior dressed in 
hore. his tall cap, and superbly mounted on a spirited Persian steed. 

On the approach of the Shdh, Lahna Singh retired from Lahore, 
but the alarm occasioned by his arrival was dispelled by the re- 
But even treat of His Majesty to his own dominions, the peace of which had 
tually retires been disturbed by the rebellion of one of his brothers, though he 
u> ...ilai, ^id not q U1 [t; the capital of the Punjab until he had raised a subsidy 
of thirty lakhs of rupees from the few wealthy residents who still 
lived in the town. 


Second in- 
vasion of 
Shah Zamtn, 
1793. 


He makes 
a formal grant 
of the chief- 
ship of Lahore 
to R a n j i t 
Singh, 1798. 


Shah Zaman again appeared in Lahore in 1793, but he had 
been there only a few months when tidings from Persia rendered 
his departure necessary ; the year, however, is memorable in his- 
tory, for it was at this period that Ranjit Singh, son of Maha 
Singh of the Sukerchakia Mi si, first made himself conspicuous by 
adopting a step towards obtaining regal power in the Panjab. In 
return for the services rendered by him to the Durrani sovereign, 
the principal of which was the recovery and despatch to Cabul of 
eight out of twelve guns which had sunk in the river Jhelum, 
Ranjit Singh obtained from the retiring monarch a formal grant 
of the imperial city of Lahore. The gift was only nominal, as 
Ranjit Singh had to acquire the chiefship of the ancient city for 
himself ; yet it served the double purpose of securing the friendship 
and support of a powerful neighbouring country and of warding off 
the jealousy of the Musalman population. From this period the 
history of Lahore merges into the history of its great Maharaja, 
the events of whose life are so familiar to the reader of history 
that it is only necessary to give a brief sketch of them here . 
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Ranjit Singh . — Sobha Singh, the “ triumvir, ” died in 1797, 
after the first appearance of Shah Zaman in .Lahore, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Alohar Singh, while Lahna Singh was succeeded 
by Chet Singh. Sahib Singh, son of Gujnr Singh, the only man of 
energy amongst the triumvirate, was absent at Gujrat; Chet Singh 
and Jlohar Singh, who were left in Lahore, possessed neither cha- 
racter nor influence. Their own followers. Hakam Rile, Bhai Gur 
Bakhsh Singh, Mian ’Ashaq Mahomed, and Mir Shadi, colluded with 
Banjit Singh, who entered Anarkali with a large force. Mohkam 
Din, C'haudhri. who was in charge of the Lahori gate, opened it to- 
the invader, who took possession of the city, Chet Singh and Mohar Ranjit 
Singh e-c'.ping on his approach-. 1799. He assumed the title of ^o'f 

*' Sirktir,” signifying Slot*, and established a mint in 1800, i. e., 1857 Lallore > H99. 
Sanrvat). It is remarkable that, although Banjit had commenced his 
career as a sovereign, he never assumed royal titles, or aspired to 
regal dignify. Ills coins d j not bear his name. He fixed his 
name on nothing, g ivo his name to nothing. The fort he built 


at Amrit«,ar, ho called Govin-I Garb ; the garden he laid out there, 

he named Burn E.igh. In 1802. he reduced Amritsar, the capital of His con- 

the Sikhs, evicting the v ideov of the I mt Biuingi leader of note. In (luest3 ' 

1806, he eiosved too Sulh : and t-iok Ludhiana ; the following year 
he conquered Kamir; in loth), lie entered into a treaty with the His trc»ty 
British Government, which confined his ambition for the future to Governn^a’!* 
the north and westward <>i the river Sutlej. It is to the credit of Ran- 1809- 
jit that he observed this treaty with absolute fidelity as long as he 
lived. Ihe same year he acquired K.ingra from Sansar Chand; in 
1813, his army, under Pew-in Moi.kam Chand. having defeated the 
Cab ul Wazir. Fatteh iVuiin, fiivi his brother, Dost Mahomed Khan, 
took possession of Arrock : in 1813-11, he wrested the famous 
Koh-i-Nur diamond from Siiiih Siiuja, ex-king of Cabul ; in 1S18, 
he captured Mult.in ; towards the end of the same year, he crossed 
the Indus and entered I\s ban nr, which was evacuated on his ap- 
proach ; in 1819, his army, under Prince Kharak Singh and Misser 
Dew tin Chand, conquered Kashmir : in 1819-20, the Derajat of the 
Indus were annexed to his dominions: in 1831, his commanders, 
under the Jammu Rajas, reduced Ladakh. 


Ranjit Singh died at Lahore on 27th June 1839, aged fifty- His death, 
seven. He died as like the old Lion as he had lived. In the course 
of forty years of his career, he had not only reduced to subjection the 
proud and high spirited chiefs of his nation, but he had created an 
army of 80,000 of all arms, in a high state of discipline, with 300 
admirable guns. He left a country which extended from the 
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confines of Thibet to the great Suleman range. and from beyond the 
Indus to the extreme limits of Multan. 

He ia sue- Successors of Ranjit Singh. — Ranjit Singh was succeeded by 
IK li'a'r a''k eldest son, Kharak Singh, an imbecile monarch, who, having 
Singh. died in 1 810, was succeeded by his son Naunehal Singh. This 

latter met his death by the fall of a portion of the archway leading 
to Hazuri Biigh, as he was returning after performing the funeral 
rites of his father ; and thus the same day that witnessed his coro- 
nation, saw him deprived of life. Slier Singh, a reputed son of 
Mahar a n i Ranjit Singh, was elected sovereign ; but Chand Kour, the widow 
Chand Kour. j£p ala p gingh, and mother of the slain prince, assumed power. 
Sh^S^ gh ^ a ^ er wlio was popular with the army, assaulted Lahore on 

the 1 1th January 1841, and, the Mai Chand Kour having yielded, he 
was proclaimed Maharaja, with Dehan Singh as his Wazir. The 
Scindhian walas, feeling that they must prove obnoxious to the 
new ruler, formed a plot for his destruction, and Sher Singh was 
Hiaassassi- assassinated on the loth September 1843, by Ajit Singh who like- 
nation, 1843. w - se Singh to death. The death of Dehan Singh was 

avenged by his son Hira Singh, who besieged Lahore and assaulted 
the citadel. The army responded to his call, and both places were 
reduced. Ajit Singh was seized, -while attempting to escape from 
the lofty wall of the fort, and Lahna Singh, his associate in the 
Dalip Singh } a (- e conspiracy, was at once slain. Dalip Singh was proclaimed 
Maharaja, and Hira Singh, his Wazir. 

The new' minister was virtually ruler of the Panjab, but he 
was solely' guided by Pandit Jalla, his preceptor. Two of the chief 
S u c h e t enemies of Raja Hira Singh’s rule were Raja Suchet Singh, his 
iiTaa action uucle, and Sardar Attar Singh Scindhianwalia. A large army 
with his ne- marc iied against the former, and put his little band of followers to 

phew Hira ° ... 

Singh. flight, and the brave Raja died fighting to the last, near the tomb 

of Mian Wadda, in the vicinity of Lahore. Attar Singh and 
Kashmira Singh, a reputed son of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, were at- 
tacked near Firozpur by a large body of troops from Lahore, and 
were both slain. Jalla Pandit, by his haughty conduct, irritated 
the Sikhs and offended the Queen-Mother. Both he and his mas- 
W h o, in ter, Hira Singh, had to fly from Lahore, but were overtaken at 

liis tu m meets u ' 

a similar fate. Shahdera and put to death, 21st December 1844. 

Java hir Jaw'ahir Singh, the brother of the Rani, and Lai Singh, her 
sister it d "ui favorite, became the most influential members of the administra- 
JiucUn. tion. The former was formally appointed Wazir, but he incurred 
the displeasure of the Khalsa army, was condemned and put to 
death, 21st September 1813. The army was now all powerful, and 
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in expectation of the English war, Lai Singh was elected Wazir, F‘ rst Sikh 
and Tej Singh, Commandcr-in-Chief. War with the English was 
declared on the 17th November, and the Sikh army crossed the Sut- 
lej on the 11th December 18-15. The battles of Mudki (18th De- 
cember), Feroz Shahr (21st and 22nd December), the skirmish of 
Baddowfd (21st January 1846), the battles of Aliwal (28th Janu- 
ary), and Sobraon (10th February), resulted in the total defeat of 
the Sikhs and the occupation of Lahore by the British trorps. The Lahore oc- 
British army arrived at the Sikh capital on the 20th February 184G j the*** British 
and the citadel was garrisoned by English regiments. A oonven- troops, 1846. 
tion was entered into for the administration of the government, by 
a Council at Lahore, under British superintendence, during the 
minority of Dalip Singh, and Lai Singh, who had excited the 
late insurrection, was removed from Lahore. The removal of Lai 
Singh excited the bitterest feelings in the hcait of Rani Jindan, 
and the Sikhs were not satisfied with the settlement of their coun- 
try as effected by the Governor-General. Mul R:ij, the Sikh Gov- Rebellion 
ernor of Multan, rebelled, and a second Sikh war ensued. Multan Mul D RAj' V & B 
was conquered, and the rebel Mul Raj taken prisoner. He was 
tried by a Military Court-Martial and found guilty. But British 
clemency prevailed, and his life was spared ; he was imprisoned for 
life. 


The insurrection of Multan was followed by an open rebellion 
of the great Sikh army and the Sikh population. The Klnilsa army- 
approached within sixty miles of Lahore. Lord Gough being put 
at the head of the Panjab army, the bloody battle of ChillianwaLi 
was fought on the 13th January 18LS. This was the last great effort 
of Ranjit Singh’s army to recover their country, and it was follow- 
ed by the battle of Gujrat, 21st February ISIS, when Lord Gough, 
advancing with his whole army, utterly routed the Sikhs. Dalip 
Singh was formally deposed on the 29th March ISIS, and the 
kingdom of Lahore having come to an end. the country was an- 
nexed to the British Empire. 


Second 
Sikh War, 


Collapse of 
the Sikhs mo- 
narchy. 





CHAPTER II. 

LAHORE. 

Descriptive. 

( The Ancient Period.) 

Lahore is a Municipal city, the capital of the Panjab, and the 
administrative head-quarters of a Division and District of the same 
name. It is situated one mile to the south of the river Ravi, and 
some 23 miles from the eastern border of the district, in latitude 
31 34 5 ' N., longitude 74' 2 1 E, being TOG feet above the sea level. 
The city is built in the form of a parallelogram, the area within the 
walls, exclusive of the citadel, being about 461 acres. It stands on 
the alluvial plain traversed by the river Ravi. The city is slightly 
elevated above the plain, and has a high ridge within it, running 
east and west on its northern side. The whole of this elevated 
ground is composed of the accumulated debris of many centuries. 
The river, which makes a very circuitous bend from the East, passes 
in a semi-circle to the north of Lahore. At one time it flowed by 
the city walls ; but, its encroachments having caused alarm in 1662, 
the Emperor Aurangzeb had a massive embankment of bricks and 
mortar constructed along its bank for a dist nice of about four 
miles, which saved the city from dmtru -lion. Portions of this 
TheBand-i- huge work, called the BanJ-i-Al.hmjiri. are still to be seen to the 
Alamgiri. north-east of the citadel, and the village of Eh< gt Thai. The river 
soon afterwards abandoned its old channel, and lias never since re- 
turned to it, though an arm of the m,.iu stioam at present flows at 
a short distance from the fort. 

The course The R; tvi, the smallest of the five rivers which give the Pan- 
B4vi he nver jab its present designation, was known in the Hindu Shastras as 
the “ Iravati, ” the name of Indra’s eLphant. Entering the district 
by the village Iehogil, it runs through its entire breadth, and 
leaves it on the borders of tiic Montgomery district. The great 
Rari Doab Canal is an offshoot or this river, and it throws out seve- 
ral other branches, which, however, subsequently rejoin the main 
stream. The river is not navigable on account of the tortuous na- 
ture of its current, but grain finds its way down the river from 
Lahore to Rori Bhakkar, and deodar wood is floated down in rafts 
from the Chamba hills. 

The city widens on the north, and is in shape an irregular tra- 
pezium. Having been deserted in the time of the Hindu kiims in 
consequence of civil wars and commotions, it was repopulated by 
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Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, on the conquest of the Panjab and the 
permanent occupation of the country by that invader in A. D. 1023. 
He left his favorite servant and counsellor, Malik Ayaz, in charge 
of the garrison which he had established here, and, under the su- 
pervision of the latter, the town was enlarged and embellished. 
Akbar, during his residence at Lahore (1584 to 1598 A.D.), enclosed 
the city with a brick wall of considerable height and strength. He 
also founded the palace, which, in subsequent times, was enlarged 
by his successors. The city walls of Akbar were fast falling into 
decay, when Ranjit Singh to a great extent rebuilt them, in 1812, 
and surrounded them with a deep broad ditch, the whole faced with 
brick and the earth thrown inwards, so as to form a wide rampart, 
with bastions of great strength at intervals. The city wall, which 
was formerlv 30 feet high, has been latterly reduced to a height of 
about 15 feet for s mit.iry purposes, and, the ditch having been filled 
up, fine gardens. in:g..t.: J by a branch ot the Eari Dotib Canal, have 
been laid oat on its .1:: by the Muni ipility, and, encircle the city 
on oveiy s: !e. c:;ety: the iiotth. li e ci'y is a ratio and a quarter 
in length, an.l a Ik Jo i:r>re than time qu.iteis of a mile in 
breadth, in. la Rug the cit .del, the ci. titi; Icing loss than three 
miles, The p la. \ the royal emit: !r il. 1 c. e n lUooleum of Ran- 
jit Singh, campy the northern part, v.hi.h ov.rljvks the Ravi to- 
wards Siuihderi. 

Access to the city is gained by thirteen g .tovrays : — 

On the north side are : — 

1. Tne ,i gtte, or the "gdo <1 light.” This is 

between the r y J m j. pie u.i I the citadel. Eeitig the principal 
entrance from t .e f >. :• Lj the city, it v.rti m >»t frequented 
by the Om.v.'Ar, cuiirih.: - -, i >y.J * mauls. and retinues ; and, 
as the qur.rmrs ; b >u; here vre.e pr rtnJy lighted up at 
night, it Mas culled the '• g .to of light,” or, ‘"'gate of splen- 
dour.”* 1 

2. The Ka:hui[ri gate, so named, because it faces the direc- 
tion of Kashmir. 

3. The .1 Itsti gate. The name is the corruption of “Masjidi,” 
or pertaining to a mosque. Tiieniusqieof3Liri.ini Makani, mo- 
ther of Akbar, is in its immediate vicinity. Hence its name. 

* Some hare supposed that the gate owes its name to the people of the 
Rausiinai sect v.hieh sprang up in Ako.u 's tune under an Afghan nameu Bayazid. 
But the authouiy of tne ILultknaii (or enligntened) was eontined to the hills of 
the Sulemin and Khyber ranges, and tney had no influence beyond those hills. 
Vide Elplunstone’s India, p. "203, Vol. II. The supposition is therefore unfounded. 


Lahore re- 
populated by 
Mahmud, 
1023 A. D. 


The works 
of Akbar. 


The city 
walls. 


Size of the 
city. 


Its 13 gates. 


The Raush- 
nai gate. 


The Kash- 
miri gate. 


The Masti 
gate. 
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Tha Khizri 4. The KMzri gate. As already noted, the river in former 
times flowed by the city walls, and the ferry was near this spot. 
The gate was, therefore, named Khizri, after the name of Khi; r 
Elias (Phineas, a companion of Moses), the patron saint, according 
to the Mahomedan belief, of running waters and streams, and the 
discoverer of the water of immortality. Ranjit Singh kept here two 
domesticated lions in a cage, and the gate came to bo called " Shc- 
ranwala,” or the “ lions’ gate.” People now call it by both names, 
the “ Khizri” and the “ Sheranwila” gateway. 

On the east side are : — • 


The Yakki 
(ate. 


5. The Yakki gate. The original name was “ Zaki,” that 
being the name of a martyr saint, who, according to tradition, fcdl 
fighting against the Moghal infidels from the north, while gallantly 
defending his city. His head was cut off at the gate, but the 
trunk continued fighting for some time, and at last fell in a quar- 
ter of the city close by. One tomb of this champion was conse- 
quently built at the spot where the head had fallen, and another 
at the place where the trunk lay. Both are revered by the faithful 
to this day. 


The Delhi 
gate. 


6. The Delhi gate, so called from its opening on to the 
road from Lahore to Delhi. 


high 


TheAkbari 7. The Ahb Ctrl gate, named after Mahomed Jalal-ud-din 
lte ‘ Akbar, who rebuilt the town and citadel. Close to this gate the 

Emperor also founded a market, which, after his name, is called 
“ Akbari Mandi.” Here corn of every description is sold. 

On the south side are : — 


The Mochi 8. The Mochi gate. The name is the corruption of Moll, 
8ate ‘ a pearl. It was called so after the name of Moti Ram, an officer 

of Akbar, who resided here at that time. 

The S h ah 9. The Shah ’ Almi gate, named after Mohomed Mo’azzam 
Almi gate. Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah (the son and successor of Aurangzeb), 
a mild and munificent Emperor, who died at Lahore on the 28th 

February 1712. 

The Lahori 10. The Lahori gate, called also the Loluirl gate. The gate 
eato ' was named after the city of Lahore. It is said that when Malik 

Ayaz rebuilt the town, in the time of Mahmud, the quarter of the 
city first populated was about this gate, which, together with the 
Lahori Mandi, or the Lahore market, was named after the 
city. 
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1 1. The Mori gate is the smallest of the gateways, and, as its The Mori 
name implies, was in old times used as an outlet for the refuse and 8ate " 
sweepings of the city. 

On the west side are : — 


12. The Bhdti gate, named after the Bhdtis, an ancient Raj- The Bhstti 

put tribe who inhabited these quarters in old times. gate ' 

13. The Taxali gate, so called from the Taxed, or royal mint, The Taxali 
having been in its neighbourhood during the period of the Mahome- gate ' 

dan Emperors. Arch ecologists have conjectured, not without some 
giounds, that the name bears an allusion to the ancient city of 
Taxila, noted for one of the most meritorious acts of Budha’s alms- 
giving, when he bestowed his head in charity, and identified by 
General Cunningham with the ruins of Shah-ki-dheri, in Rawal- 
pindi. However, this may be. it is clear that the name must have 
been derived from the Tal'kas, who were once the undisputed mas- 
ters of the Panjab, and who still exist in considerable numbers in 
the hills between the Jhelum and the Ravi. 


Modern Lahore is situated among the debris and ruins of the 
ancient capital, which extend from east to west for a distance of 
five or six miles. That the city at one time covered a much 
larger area than ic does at present, is at once manifest from 
the many old mosques, domes, tombs, and gardens that surround 
it. During the period of the Sikh ascendency, numbers of these 
buildings, the relies of past grandeur, were demolished, for the 
construction of cantonments and parade grounds for the troops 
drilled by French officers, while many were pulled down for the 
sake of the bricks and building materials. Immense changes have 
also taken place since the annexation of the country in 1849, 
and great quantities of old bricks have been removed, to be used 
as materials for modern works, and the regions once waste and 
desolate, or covered with crumbling remains of old tombs and 
gateways, have been now transformed into fine gardens, grassy 
plains, metalled roads, lined on either side with shady trees, canals, 
public otfices and picturesque European houses. So far, however, as 
the population of the city is concerned, there is reason to believe 
that Lahore has never regained it; past splendour and magnifi- 
cence. Some idea of the size and extent of Lahore may be formed 
from the fact noticed by Mr. Thornton in his excellent work on that 
'city, that of the thirty-six rjuzars or quarters into which it was for- 
merly divided, only nine are included within the area of the modern 
city. The same authority thinks it probable that “ in its best 
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days, that is, during the reign of Shah Jahan, the city must haver 
a circuit of some sixteen or seventeen miles.” 


It will be interesting to wive here a brief resume of the condition 
of Lahore during the M.us dinan. and the Sikh periods successively 
on the authority of European and native travellers and authors : — 


Account o{ 
St. Thom a s 
H e r b e r t, 
1595 A. D. 


St. Thomas Herbert. Bart., who visited Lahore towards the close- 
of the reign of Akbar in 1505 A.D., describes it thus in his Travels : 


“ Lahore, a city both great and famous, is competitor for the- 

title of metropolis with Agra The air for eight months 

is very pure and restorative : the stre.ts graceful and v, ell paved ; 
most of them being domed and served by the river Rau which 
from the Pan jab and the Kashmirian mount-ins streams pleasantly 
near this city. 

In Lahore many things are oh-orvable : the castle, palaces, 
mosques, haiotnams, tank ? yard m, fie. The c.rtleis lu're, uni- 
form, and nobly so do 1 : the m .t -i: d stone, white ,.nd p dished ; 
entered by twelve pop.: - :: u three of which r -=p '--i the ts-wn, the 


rest the country. . . 

In a word, no previa 
nor any part of t ’no L 
berry trees, wivch iv. 
dred mil°s, whose eg : 
for whose further aw: 
venient serae built io 


. i .is .vea .a noted city i l l’orui lime. . 
e o: I:r.:a o.itvms it lor pie, .sure and trade, 
-t. fur a coni;;. usd s mile •-■f us:;. elm end mul* 
-,i ir >'.si h,"ice to A_i a, more tha i three liun- 
a ’i a ;d vev line L -ssea li-e sun boat, and 
'.r.'.tod \t on. e .ch eight miles, there is a con- 
travellers to r -i o~e gr..tis.”- f 

A O 


Of Abul Abul Tnzl, vriii-g in the 
Fazl who . , . ' , , , "h . ,i. 

wrote in the follows. ;n ISIS C -. . er.itc i V or .v, 
16th century. of A ]- bal .” : _ 


slxt.o-.uh c.ntury, describes it as 
the or "'the Institutes 


y-^ 




j q~yy. — y ) h (V 1 .-,'* 1^-— Jgg.ij 

^ g b is 1 - luor- ^y.- 5 — 5 ^ ~ \ g ' yl g * g — —. 0 — y 1 

1-^AS j\ 


Lahore is a great city in the Bari Do.ib ; in magnificence and populousness, 
it has few equals ; in old history it is called Lohiwar. In the time of His Majesty 
the fort has been built of solid bricks and lime, and as, from time to time, the 
seat of government was established here, lofty palaces were built, to which 


f “ Some years’ travels into diverse parts of Africa and Asia the Great des- 
cribing more particularly the Empires of Persia and Industan,” by St, Thomas 
Herbert, Bart , London, 1677, p- 69. 
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additional beauty was given by luxuriant gardens, It is the resort of people of 
all nations from every city, and wonderful works have been made here. lu extent 
and population, it far surpasses the average.”* 

In another place, speaking of Lahore, AbulFazl writes : — • 


& A j ly£s j) j jh D j vi j 


“ And in consequence of the interest taken in it by His Imperial Majesty, 
an impulse was given to shawl manufacture in Kashmir; and in Lahore there 
were above one thousand shawl manufactories. ”+ 

“ The choicest productions of Iran and Turdn could be had 
here, and grapes of various kinds and melons were produced.”^; 

Two Englishmen, Richard Still and John Crowther, who visit- 
ed Lahore for the purposes of trade in 1626, during the reign of 
Jahangir, describe it, as follows : — 

“ Lahore is one of the best cities of India, plentiful of all 
things, or, in Mr. Coryat’s words, ‘ such a delicate and even tract of 
ground as I never saw before.’ . . . Merchants resort to this 

city out of all parts of India, embarking their goods for Thatta, 
the chief city in Sindh. Twelve or fourteen thousand camels laden, 
pass yearly from hence to Persia by Candahar.” 

Mr. Thornton, in his work previously mentioned, has inserted the 
following interesting account of Lahore, as it was in the period of 
the Emperor Shah Jahan taken from the itinerary of Fra Sebas- 
tian Manrique, a Spanish monk, who visited Lahore in 1611. 

“ On the twenty-first day from our departure from Agra, at 
sunrise, we came in the sight of the city of Lahore, which is large 
and capacious ; but, large as it appeared, there were not houses 
enough for the accommodation of the people, who were encamped 
for half a league outside the city. It is a handsome and well- 
ordered city, with large gateways and pavilions of various colours. 
I entered the city, a very difficult undertaking on account of the 
number of people who filled the streets, some on foot, some on 
camels, some on elephants, and others in small carts, jolting one 
against the other as they went along. Those who best could, passed 
cn first. This being the receiving hour at Court, many of the 
gentry were proceeding there, accompanied by as many as five hun- 
dred followers on horseback. 


* Ain-i-Alcbari, page 152, Vol, II, 
t Ibid, page 168, Vol. I. 

J Akbarndma, page 95, 
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The condi- 
tion o f the 
streets. 


The com- 
modities. 


Various 
kinds of 
bread . 


Palaces, 
gardens, &c. ' 


Finding it difficult to proceed on account of the concourse of 
the people, we decided to change our route, and returned about a 
musket’s shot from the crowd, and took our stand under some 
trees outside the city, where were a number of people selling and 
preparing food for the multitude who were moving about — some 
eating, some selling, and others looking on. I was one among 
the latter, and my curiosity prompted me to proceed still further, 
until, at last, I arrived at the principal bazar, where the odour 
from without prepared you for what you were to see inside — a 
great many shops, or, more properly speaking, kitchens, in which 
were sold meats of various kinds, animals, domestic and wild. 
In place of the pig, which is never used, horse flesh is supplied 
you instead. Some shops contained fowls of all kinds ; in others, 
might be seen things of all descriptions suited to the taste of all 
classes, such as butter, oil, scents, brinjals, mangoes, plantains, &c. 
Neither was there wanting in this bazar the most simple commodi- 
ty, such as rice, herbs and vegetables. The common bread is 
made of a mixture of all kinds of flour baked on sheets of iron and 
in earthen pots, and is known by the name of Apas. People who 
travel in caravans use a second kind of bread, named Kanccha* 
which is made of white flour. This bread is also used by the 
better classes. A third bread, named Regunis,f is a finer bread, 
made of the best flour and purified butter. Besides what I have 
already enumerated, there is a great deal more to be seen in the 
bazars ; but, I think, I have mentioned enough to satisfy the curi- 
ous reader. But what I most admired was the moderate price at 
which these things might be had. A man might eat abundantly 
and royally for two silver reals (five pence) per day. The abun- 
dance of the provisions and the cleanliness of the streots surprised 
me much ; also, the peace and quietness with which every thing 
was conducted, as well as the justness and rectitude of the people 
towards each other ; so that merchant and merchandise remain 
perfectly secure from thieves. 

The city of Lahore is beautifully situated, commanding agree- 
able view's, having on one side a river with crystal waters which 
descends from the mountains of Kashmir, and continues its course, 
moistening and fertilizing the ground, till it arrives at the city of 
Multan, where it pays its tribute to the famous Indus. Lahore, 
the second city of the Moghal Empire (as well on account of riches 

* This is the corruption of the common Kalcha sold in the Bazars of 

Lahore. 

f The word is Boughni . rS . . meaning greasy, or buttery. 
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as its size) is ornamented with fine palaces and gardens, also tanks 
and fountains. As to the abundance of provisions, it would be un- 
necessary here to describe it. The riches of the principal street 
(known as the Bazar Del Choco*) if shown to advantage, would 
equal the richest European mart.” 

It would appear from the above, that Lahore reached the 
height of its prosperity in the time of Shah Jahan. It fell off 
in wealth and importance during the time of his successor, Aurang- 
zeb Alamgir, though the Court was held at Lahore on the occasion 
of the Emperor’s march to Kashmir, and His Majesty took appa- 
rent interest in the welfare of the city, which he embellished by 
the construction of the Jdtnd Mctsjid, or the Mahomedan cathe- 
dral, one of the chief ornaments of Lahore, the establishment of a 
college in connection with the mosque, and the building of the cele- 
brated Band, or quay, known after his name to this day, which 
saved the city from being swept away by the current of the stream . 

John Baptista Tavernier, the eminent French jewel merchant, 
who travelled by the land route from Isphihan to Agra and Delhi, 
via, Candahar, Cabul, and Lahore, between the years 164*1-68 (the 
period of Sh&h Jahan and Aurangzeb), makes the following men- 
tion of Lahore in his ‘ Travels’ : — “ Lahore is the capital of a 
kingdom, and is built on one of the five rivers which descend from 
the mountains of the north to go to swell the Indus and give the 
name of Panjab to all the region which they water. The river, at 
the present day, flows at a quarter of a league distant from the 
town, being liable to change its bed, and the neighbouring fields 
often sustain much damage from its great overflowings. The 
town is large, and extends more than a kos in length, but the 
greater part of the houses, which are higher than those of Agra 
and Delhi, are falling into ruins, the excessive rains having over- 
thrown a large number. The palace of the king is rather fine, and 
is no longer, as it was formerly, on the margin of the river, which 
has withdrawn, as I have said, about a quarter of a league. One 
can obtain wine at Lahore. ”4 


Bernier. who passed through Lahore in 1661, notices the 


nificence of its citadel, the thronging of its 


streets and markets 


- A corruption of “ Bazar Uilknsha" or the •= delightful 

•treet.” No street of this name now exists in the city or the suburbs. 

t A very pleasant thing for Tavernier, who carried it with him on r hi*s jour- 
neys, and took particular delight in entertaining his friends with it He makes 
frequent references to it in his work. Travels in India, by J B Tavernier 
Baron of Aubonne, translated from the French, by V. Ba'l, London 1889* ’ 


La h o r « 
readied th e 
height of its 
prosperity in 
the tim e o f 
Shah Jahan. 


Tavernier’* 
a c c o u n t, 
1(541-6$. 


Rei’ni«r'» 
account, J 664 
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and the loftiness of its houses, which he compares with those of 
Delhi and Agra.* 

But the city was already showing signs of decay and the 
Thevenot’a traveller Thever.ot, who saw it a year later, notices the dilapidated 
account, 1665. condition of its suburbs, though he mentions that, a short time be- 
fore his visit, the city and its neighbourhood extended to a length 
of three leagues. f 


Lahore neg- 
lected. after 
the death of 
Aurangzeb. 


The "Mott 
Mahal” or the 
" Shish M a- 

hal.” 


The civil wars at Delhi, which followed the death of Aurang- 
zeb, and the commotions in the provinces under the Imperial gov- 
ernment, engrossed the attention of the reigning sovereigns to such 
a degree that they neglected the affairs of the Panjab, or proved in- 
capable of exercising proper control over the Nazim of Lahore, 
who, receiving no aid from the seat of government in times of 
emergency, and being freed from all control, acted in a spirit of 
independence. The feebleness of the Viceroys encouraged the 
Sikhs to commit acts of depredation and spoliation ; 
and the suburbs of Lahore, once most populous and rich, were, 
from their exposed position, the first to suffer. There were nu- 
merous thickly inhabited quarters outside the city walls, which, it 
is believed, were connected with the modern city gates by “ long 
bazars,” noticed by Bernier, the intervals being filled up with gar- 
dens, aqueducts, mosques, baths and caravan- seraes. There was 
the Moti Mahal, or “ Regent Street” of Lahore, in the vicinity of 
the present District Court and the ice-pits, where old coins and re- 
mains of jewellery were, until lately, picked up after heavy rains. 
The foundations of the Shish Mahal, or “ palace of mirrors,” are 
still to be traced between the mausoleum of Data Ganj Bakhsh and 
the Shia Imam Bara. According to the Tahkikati Chishti, a mar- 
ket was held at this place ; but no trace of it now exists. The royal 
gardens, studded with elegant buildings and superb pavilions, ex- 
tended from the tomb of Anarkali to the Taksali gate, along the 
bank of the river, which flowed below the city walls. 


h a The wealthiest quarter of the city was IMoghalpura, on the site 
quarters of of the modern Begampura, about halfway between Lahore and 
t! Xhe Mcwhal- Shalimnr. It was the place where the Moghal nobles and grandees 
piu-a quarters. Jived. It contained lofty houses, splendid palaces, and magnificent 
shops of merchants and tradesmen. In after times, it became the 
residence of Nawab Zakaria Khan, Khan Bahadur, and his suc- 
cessors. It is said to have been so wealthy and populous that the 
Durrani Ahmad Shah, on his first invasion, contented himself with 

* “ Travels in the Moghul Empire,” by Francis Bernier, translated from 

the French, by Irving Brock, p. 121, Vo!. II. London, 1826. 

f ‘‘The travels of Monsieur de Thevenot.” — London, 1687. 
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its sack without being tempted to enter the city, as it brought him 
and his soldiers enormous wealth. 


The other quarters of note noticed by contemporary Mahome- 
dau writers, were the following : — 


Mohalla Langar Khan. — This extensive quarter of the city jj 0 ha.iia 
was situated on the site of the present Chief Court and the Ac- Langar Khan, 
countant General’s Office. The tomb of Shah Cheragh was, in sub- 
sequent times, built in this Mohalla. When, in 1526 A. D., 

Husein Arghun, ruler of Scindh, captured Multan in the name of 
the Emperor Baber, the latter bestowed that province upon his 
son, Mirza Askeri, and sent him to Multan, accompanied by Lan- 
gar Khan, one of the chief nobles of the Court of Sultan Mahmud 
Langa, the last sovereign of that race in Multan. On Baber's 
death, Humayun gave up Multan, with the whole of the Panjab, 
to his brother Kamran Mirza. “ That prince sent his own ser- 
vants to take charge of Multan and recalled Langar Khan to Lahore, 
where he was well received ; and the Mirza assigned him a resi- 
dence near the city, which afterwards became a part of it, and was 
called the Ddirah of Langar Khdn, from his palace.”* This ac- 
count receives full corroboration from the Tarikhi Scindh, the 
Khulasat-id-Tawarikh and the Tabakati Akbari of Nizam-ud-Din 
Ahmad, and leaves no doubt that Ddirah Langar Khdn, in after 
times, became actually part of the city of Lahore. 


Mohalla Pir Aziz, the modern Mozang, built by Pir Aziz,f 
an Afghan of Mozang Got, whence the name Mozang, given to the pi^Aziz* 11 
village. Towards the close of the Mahomedan rule, the Moghals 
of this Mohalla were plundered by the rebel clans. In the Sikh 
time they were supplanted by the Beloches and the Moghals, and 
the Ardins became their subjects. During the time of Maharajah 
Ranjit Singh, the Beloches of this place were men of much in- 
fluence. The tomb of Abdulla Shah Beioch is held in great rever- 
ence here. 


A 


Mohalla Abdulla Wari. — The fomb of Haji Mahomed Said, AbdulUh 
Lahori, is situated to the south of the mausoleum of Cherasrh Shall ' y ari. 
and close to the new Government Telegraph Office. This was the 
site of a Mohalla known as Abdulla Wari. We find the name 
of Mahomed Said mentioned in books as “ of Abdulla Wari 
Mohalla,” showing that he lived in the quarters of that name. 

Mahomed Said, a very learned man of his time, lived here in the 


* Ei-jkiue’s history of Baber and Humayun, p. 39S, Vol. I. 
t His tomb, now in a dilapidated condition, is to the south of the village. 
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time of Alamgir II. His time was chiefly occupied in giving 
religious instruction to the people. When Ahmad Shah Durrani 
returned to Lahore, after his celebrated conquest over the Mahrattas, 
he saved the Mohalla from pillage, out of regard for Mahomed Said. 
From that time Mahomed Said came to be revered as a saint, and to 
this day some of the Cabul Sirdars entertain a great respect for his 
memory. When Sirdar Sultan Mahomed Khan, brother of Amir 
Dost Mahomed Khan, was at Lahore, as a guest of Maharaja Ran- 
jit Singh, he paid regular visits to this tomb and made offerings. 
Mahomed Said had no male issue, but, two daughters, Bivi Sahib 
Jan and Rahmat Bivi, whose descendants survive to this day in the 
city of Lahore. Mahomed Said died in 1181 A.H. (1767 A.D.) and 
was buried in this quarter.* Gujar Singh, of the Bhangi Misl, plun- 
dered the Mohalla and razed the buildings to the ground. 


The Lakhi The Lakhi Mohalla flourished at the spot where now exists 
ohalla. the house known as Colonel Hall’s Iiothi, behind Ratan Chand’s 
gardens. The quarter was so named from jewellers, money- 
dealers, Khojas and Prachas, the masters of great wealth and for- 
tune, living there. On the decline of the Mahomedan power 
when desolating hordes devastated the suburbs of the city, most 
of the wealthy people migrated to Jammu, while others went to 
reside within the city walls. During the time of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, the brick-sellers pulled down the buildings to their founda- 
tions, and not a vestige was left of the Mohalla.f 


Mohalla The Mohalla Dai Lado, otherwise known as Mohalla Talla. 

Dai Lado. This was on the site of the garden of Ratan Chand, Darhiwala, and 
was the largest of the Mohalias outside the city walls, extend- 
ing from Dulawari, on the west, to Zen Khan’s Mohalla, on the east. 
The founder of the Mohalla was Lado, a nurse of great wealth 
and fortune in the time of Jahangir. It contained lofty and beau- 
tiful houses which were all destroyed by the plunderers. The 
dilapidated walls of houses existed to the time of Ranjit Singh, but 
these were dug up to their foundations by the Kashmiri brick- 
sellers. The Masjid of Dai Lado still exists at the spot.! 


Mohalla The Mohalla Zen Khan. — This was outside the Mochi gate, 
Zen Khan. and was founded by Zen Khan,§ in the time of Akbar, The place 

* For an account of this tomb, see Chapter II, Article No. 76. 

t One Himmat, the bearer of Jamadir KhushAl Singh, laid out a garden here 
In the time of Ranjit Singh. Hakam, grandson of Himmat, sold the garden to 
Mohamed Sult&n, the great contractor, who built the Icothi now called after the 
name of Colonel Hall, a late Deputy Commissioner, and afterwards Commissioner, 
of Lahore. 

t For an account of this Masjid, sec Chapter II, Article No, 93. 

§ For an account of this Amir, see page 39. 


& 
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is still called by the people “ Maidan Zen Khan.” Zen Khan adorn- 
ed it with spacious palaces, and the Mohalla flourished to the end of 
the Mahomedan period. Jey Singh Kctnhia once determined upon 
plundering it, but was prevented from carrying out his resolution 
by a Nazrdna of ten thousand rupees, paid to him by a descendant 
of Zen Khan. The Bliangis subsequently sacked this Mohalla and 
set it on fire. Some of the residents fled into the country, while 
others went to live in the town. A bath and a tahkhdna, or sub- 
terranean room, belonging to Zen Khan’s palace, remained until the 
period of Ranjit Singh ; but no trace even of these now exist. 

In the Maidan of Zen Khan, and south of the road leading 
from Ratan Chand’s seme to the Panjab and N. W. Railway sta- 
tion, there is a walled enclosure, containing the tomb of Mahomed The tomb 
Siddik Chishti, Lcihori, who died on the Sth Zilhij 990 A. H. (1582 siddY^Chnof 
A. D.) during the time of Akbar. The hereditary guardian of this *>• 
shrine, a very old man, says that, outside the walled enclosure, was 
the garden of Zen Khan, and that, within his recollection, the 
gateway of this garden was in existence. 

The Mohalla Sed Sar . — This was a Mohalla of the Syads, ^ Mohalla 

Sea Sar. 

close to the village of Garhi Shahu, on the road to Mian Mir. An 
ancient tank existed here, the water of which was believed to pos- 
sess healing qualities. Persons, ailing from any disease who bathed 
here, are said to have been completely cured. The name of this 
tank was originally Sed Sar* It %vas founded by Syad Abdul Kha- 
liq, son of Syad Abdul Wasa, who came and settled here during the 
reign of Sekandar Shah Sur. He opened here a school in which 
theology was taught. The tank, which is said to have possessed the 
mysterious quality of healing ulcers, no longer exists ; but its dust 
is held sacred, and to this moment mothers apply it to the sores of 
their children, and it is said the affected parts are healed. 

The Mohalla was repeatedly attacked by bands of robbers, 
but the Syads propitiated them with suitable offerings, and they 
retired. At length, the Sirdars of the Bhangi Mi si having been 
informed that the inhabitants were in the habit of slausrhterins 
cows, the Mohalla was sacked by the Sikhs and destroyed. Of the 
residents, some fled to the village of Jabbo, and some to the walled 
city of Lahore, while others dispersed in different villages. 

The Ganj Mohalla was situated on the site of Mian Mir Ganj M o- 
Railway station, on the Amritsar line. All traces of the Mohalla 
are now gone ; but the village of that name still exists to the east 

• Sar in Panjabi means tank. Sed Sar thus means “ Sect's (Syad’s) tank." 
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M o h a 1 la 
Chauk Dari. 


M o h a 1 1 a 
Khawifipura. 


of the Railway station. Close to it is the dome of Bahadur Khfin’s 
mausoleum. 


The Chauk Bard. This very populous quarter was outside 
the Delhi gate on the site of Landa Bazar and Sultan’s Serae. 
The Chauk, or square, of Dara, was a picturesque spot, entered by 
a lofty gateway of enamelled tiles. On either side of this gate 
were rows of two-storeyed shops, in which merchants and traders 
transacted their business. This was a very thriving market, and 
was the most frequented by the people. Here also were the 
beautiful palaces of Dara Shekoh and handsome buildings for the 
accommodation of his extensive establishments. The Nakhas, or 
horse-market, was in this quarter.* People also called it Joivha- 
ri Bazar, or the jewellers’ quarters, on account of the jewellers’ 
shops here. The market flourished till the close of the Choughat- 
tai reign, but was plundered and destroyed by the Sikh free- 
booters, when the inhabitants fled in all directions. Some of the 
buildings of this Chauk existed during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh ; but the Kashmiri brick-sellers pulled them dc wn to the 
very foundations. During the British period, the extensive ruins 
of this once celebrated Chauk were sold to Mahomed Sultan, the 
great contractor for Public Works, and they proved a quarry or mine 
of bricks to him. From the materials thus obtained, he built the 
great Serai, known after his name, laid out the Landa Bazar, and 
constructed many other buildings. A very handsome two storeyed 
mosque east of the Serai, built by Dara Shekoh, was pulled down 
by Sultan ; and his death followed immediately after, in conse- 
quence, it is believed, of his having destroyed “ the house of God.” 

Dara Shekoh, in his Sajinat-ul-Auliya, mentions Mohalla 
Khawafipura, in the city of Lahore, as the place of the death of 
Mian Mir, his spiritual guide, and the village of Hashampura as 
the place of his interment. He writes : — 


jjlaJjj sjhua, y. c ) d—ta & jy), 

^ y A Ls-j 1 y ^ L. ® 4 * 4! ht— 4. c y 

ca w l yy^> 

“ His death occurred on Tuesday, the 7th of Rabi-ul-Awal 1045 Hijri, after 
the time of the afternoon (Zohnr) prayers in Mohalla Khawafipura, in the city of 
Lahore. A great multitude of people offered up prayers at his funeral. His holy 
age was 87 years, and his tomb was built in the village of Hashampura, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Lahore.” 

* Literally, the Sultan’s sera", is even now a market of horses, for the Pa 
thins from Cabul and Afghanistan bring here horses for sale. 
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The exact position of Mohalla Khawafipura cannot be ascer- 
tained ; but it is evident from the narrative of Dara Shekoh that 
the population of the city in his time extended to the present 
military station of Mian Mir, and that, Hashampura, the place of 
the saint’s burial, was treated as part of the environs of the city. 
The village of Hashampura was depopulated during the reign of 
Mahomed Shtth, and the descendants of Hasham went then to live 
across the Ravi, where they founded the villages of Jabbo and 
Jhuggian. 

In the works of Jahangir, we find mention of his mosque of 
Lahore which he built in “ the Tripolia Bazar of the city.” This 
mosque, a spacious and magnificent building, known in later times 
as Idgoh, existed on the right hand side of the Amritsar 
road, close to the station of the North-Western State Railway, 
but it has been recently demolished for the sake of the bricks. 
According to the Wikaya-i-Jah&ngiri, twenty lakhs of rupees were 
sanctioned by His Majesty for the construction of the mosque and 
the Tripolia street attached to it. “ The Masjid was built under 
the superintendence of Khwaja Ayaz, and three bazars were laid 
out to the east, north, and south. Each street comprised two 
hundred and seventy shops, furnished with upper storeys. His 
Majesty was in the Dur-ul-Saltanat of Agra, when a petition Urns 
received, informing him of the completion of this Masjid and the 
street, the income from the rent of shops amounting to Rs. 2,500 
a month.” We are informed that, on the recommendation of Nur 
Jahan Begam, the king’s favourite wife, Maulvi Inayet Ilusein was 
appointed teacher, and Hafiz Habib Imam to the mosque, besides 
fifty khadims, or servants, who were permanently attached to it. 
When the suburbs of the city were depopulated, the Masjid came 
to be used as an Id yah, or a place for the performance of prayers 
on the Id festival.* 

It is probable that the old inhabited quarters never exceeded 
the limits of the modern city, and that the gucars, or quarters, 
noticed by the Mahomedan writers of the time of Akbar and his 
two immediate successors as the most populous, were the suburbs 
or portions of the inhabited city beyond the walls. That these 
suburbs are often more extensive and by far the most thickly 

* Mr. Thornton thinks ( vide page 141 of his work) that the place was built 
as an Idgdh. This is not so. An Idgdh, or place of assembly of the Mahomedans 
on an Id festival, is never built in the style of a mosque, as is evident from the 
nature of similar buildings at Delhi, Agra, and other places in India. The inha- 
bited quarters of the city having been abandoned, and the building being in the 
immediate outskirts of the town, it was, no doubt, used as an Idgdh in subsequent 
times. 
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it3 suburbs 
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officer, 1809. j 
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account, 1820. 
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count, 1231. 


populated portions of the city, is manifest from the appearance 
of certain ancient towns in India situated similarly to Lahore, 
we mean Delhi, Agra, and Multan, and from the analogy afforded 
by other Eastern cities, such as Shiraz, Isphihan, Samarkand and 
Cabul, where the suburbs form tbe most important part of the city. 

Having described the situation of the old inhabited quarters 
of Lahore outside the city -walls, it will be interesting to know 
what were the features of the suburbs and the city during the 
reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and his successors. 

An English officer, who visited Lahore in 1 SOD, or ten years 
after the accession of Ranjit Singh, writes in his Journal : — 

“ 24-th May. — I visited the ruins of Lahore which afforded a 
melancholy picture of fallen splendour. Here the lofty dwellings 
and Masjids, w'hich, fifty yeary ago, raised their tops to the skies, 
and were the pride of a busy and active population, are now 
crumbling into dust, and, in le 53 than half a century more, will be 
levelled to the ground. On going over these ruins I saw not a 
human being, all was silence, solitude, and gloom.” 

The traveller, Moorcroft, who saw Lahore in 1S20, unites of 
it in his Travels : — 

“ Lahore is said to have been twelve has in circumference, 
and however this may have been, it is clear from the ruins of 
buildings beyond the walls that it was once much more extensive 
than it is at present. Such of it as still remains within the -walls 
is apparently very populous. The streets were crowded to an ex- 
tent beyond anything that I have witnessed in an Indian city.* 

Alexander Burns, who visited Lahore in June 1831, writes of 
his visit in his Travels : — 

“ On the morning of the 18th June, we made our public en- 
trance into the Imperial city of Lahore, which once rivalled Delhi. 
YJe moved among its ruins. ... In our evening rambles at 
Lahore, we had many opportunities of viewing this city. The an- 
cient capital extended from east to west for a distance of five miles, 
and an average breadth of three, as may bo yet traced by the 
ruins. The mosques and tombs, w r hich have been more stably 
built than the houses, remain in the midst of fields and cultivation 
as caravan serais for the travellers. The modern city occupies the 

* “ Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan and the Panjab, in 
Ladakh and Kashmir, Peshawar, Cabul, Kunduz and Bokhara,” by William 
Moorcroft, p, 105, Vol. I, 
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western angle of the ancient capital, and is encircled by a strong wall. 

The houses are very lofty, and the streets, which are narrow, offen- 
sively filthy, from a gutter that passes through the centre. The Ba- 
zars of Lahore do not exhibit much appearance of wealth, but the 
commercial influence of the Punjab is to be found at Amritsar, the 
modern capital.”* 

Henry Edward Fane, who accompanied the British Coniman- Accou nt of 
j ■ r»L* a:,ltj i . Henry Ed- 

aer-m-Lniei to Lahore, on the m image of Prince Naunehal Singh, ward Pace, 

in 1837, writes of Lahore : — 1S37, 


“ 28 th March . — Left Lahore, passing under the walls of the 
town, and marched ten miles, chiefly through ruins of the ancient 
capital, which, in the time of the Moghal Emperors, must have ri- 
valled Delhi and Agra themselves in extent. Lahore was formerly 
the capital of India, previous to the Mahomedan conquerors set- 
tling themselves at Agra and Del!.! ; and in those times was cele- 
brated for its great size and magnificence, both now departed from 
it. Its modern grandeur (of which the ruins of seme few fine 
buildings still remain to show that it once existed) it owes to tho 
Empeior Humayuu'f* who established his capital hero for some 
years, and made it his favorite residence.”! 


The traveller Masson writing of Lahore in 1838, or one year Masson *, 
before Ranjit’s death and seven years before annexation, says acoouut ’ 1S3Sl 

" Lahore, the capital of the Punjab and of the territories of 
Ranjit Singh, is a city of undoubted antiquity, and has been long 
celebrated for its extent and magnificence. The extravagant 
praises bestowed upon it by the historians of Hindustan, must, how- 
ever, be understood as applicable to a former city, of which now 
only the ruins are seen. To it must also be referred the current 
proverb which asserts that ‘ Lphihan and Shiraz united would 
|,ot equal the half of Lahore.’ The present city is nevertheless very 
u^ive, and comprises many elegant and important buildings. 

. . . Without the wails are scattered on all sides the ruins of 

the ancient city which a-o still wonderful, and convev vast 
ideas of the extent of ancient Lahore. Numerous tombs, and other 
s ructures are still standing, some of them nearly entire ; and such 
is leir solidity that they seem, if not absolutely to foil old Time 
to yield to him almost imperceptibly. ”§ 

VoL m. !aVela mt0 Bokhara - &a > by Lieutenant Alexander Burnes, pp. 158—9, 
t rr- kba v i3 a PP arent! y meant. 

i ‘^Narratire ln * ndla ’ b y Het >ry Edward Fane, p, 185, Vol I 

iib,\?sir™rp?s™t2V™:).' ,w ‘ lfa ' «*■*•*-• £ r«»- 
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Account of 
Captain V on 
Orlich, 1842. 


Captain Yon Orlich, who saw Lahore during the reign of 
Maharaja Sher Singh, towards the close of 184-2, thus writes of 
it : — 


“ We had a fine view of the city and its environs from the 
platform of General Ventura’s house, outside the city, on an arm of 
the Ravi ; the minarets, the winter palace, and the glittering blue 
domes of some mosques, of the time of the Emperor Jahangir, 
were particularly striking, bounded in the far distance by the bold 
outline of the snow-capped mountains of the Himalaya. To the 
south of the city are hills of debris formed of the ruins of the an- 
cient Lahore, and these again are joined by a town lying in ruins, 
intercepted with decayed caravan seraes , sepulchral towers and 
mosques, of which I counted no less than forty. These once 
splendid mosques call to mind a wealthy and religious age, fond of 
arts ! A few buildings, surrounded with beautiful gardens and 
overshadowed by the crowns of the date palm, impart increased 
charms to this image of the past.”* 


Lahore by 
its exposed 
position the 
first to suffer 
during the 
period of 
anarchy that 
preceded the 
establishment 
of the Sikh 
power. 


Lahore 

to-day. 


of 


Few cities in India have suffered more from periodical inva- 
sions, desolating hordes and from pillage and depopulation than 
did Lahore during the half century that preceded the e-tablish- 
rnent of the Sikh power by Ranjit Singh. From its exposed situa- 
tion, on the north-western frontier of the Indian empire, it was 
naturally the first to suffer from the hands of every new comer 
from the north who tried to establish a government of Lis own in 
the country. Quarter after quarter was deserted, and the once 
mighty city reduced to a walled township. The people retired fur- 
safety within the walled town, merchants and traders fled to Jam- 
mu, Amritsar, and other places, while the artizans found their 
way to Hindustan. “At length,” writes Mr. Thornton, “ the inha- 
bited portion of the city was confined to the area surrounded by 
the wall of Akbar ; outside was ruin and devastation.” 

Happily this state of things has now entirely changed. 
Works of architectural taste and beauty have sprung up in every 
direction, and where desolation and ruin reigned through the land, at 
every step, smile verdant trees and beautiful gardens, the space in- 
tervening being occupied by cultivated fields or intersected by 
canals. If Ranjit Singh had been alive to-day, he would have seen 
what Lahore was when he took it from the “ triumvir” rulers throe 
scores of years previously, and what it is at this moment. The days 


* “ Travels in India, including Sindh and the Panjab, " by Captain Leopold 
Von Orlich, p. 211, Vol. I, 
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are not yet forgotten when the Nehangs, those ' soldiers of God ’ 
who defied even the otherwise much-dreaded authority of Ranjit, 
and who inhabited the Shahid Ganj quarters outside the Delhi gate, 
plundered the passengers in broad daylight, while the howling of 
jackals and the frantic yells of wolves from beyond the very 
walls of the city took away sleep and rest from the terrified inha- 
bitants. 

The architectural Remains of Lahore. 

The Hindu Period .— There are no architectural remains of JUu j u 
the Hindu period at Lahore, a circumstance easily accounted for riod - 
by the absence of stone for building in the place or its vicinity. 

The ruthless hand of the destroyer may possibly have some- 
thing to do with it, judging from the numerous destructive 
invasions to which Lahore has been subjected ; but Lahore, 
unlike Multan, the seat for many centuries of the worship of the 
great “ Sun-God, ” has never been known to history as a place 
in which the Hindu devatas rejoiced, or which was held sacred 
by the followers of Brahma, as being associated with their my- 
thology — causes which in other towns, like Benares and Mathura 
among others, have led to the construction of religious edifices 
of more or less importance and beauty. Nor has it ever been, 
at any period, a place of attraction to pilgrims from other parts 
of India ; but it has rather been a place which furnished sup- 
plies to the multitude who in all ages have looked to the mysterious 
flames of Jwala Mukhi, or the shrine of Thanesar, or the sacred hills 
of Amar Nath for the benefit of their own souls, and to the running 
waters of the Ganges for the deliverance of those of their dead. 

Moreover, the impulse given to the architectural and sepulchral 
art of the country, by the Greek and Scythian conquest and civili- 
zation, seems to have been limited to the countries west of the 
Indus, the cradle for so many centuries of Northern Budhism ; and 
the countries east of the river do not appear to have come within 
the area of that influence. The Brahmans, unlike the Turanian 
Hindus, those “ patient and devoted temple-builders,” whom they 
conquered, were not known as a race given to temple building, and 
these facts may sufficiently explain the absence of old Hindu ar- 
chitectural remains at Lahore. 

The Bhairon-ka-Than and the Chand-rdt in the vicinity of the Bhairon-ka 
village Ic-hra, three miles west of Lahore, the temple of Loh in the ^CnSnd-rat. 
Fort, and a Dharmsdla near the Tahsil, descent to which from the Loh 1 a n d a 1 
level of the bazar is obtained by flights of steps, are the only 
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remains, of any importance, of the old Hindu period in Lahore, 
though we find little or nothing in them worthy of notice from an 
architectural point of view. According to tradition, the neigh- 
bourhood of Ichra was the site of old Lahore. The village was called 
Ichra-Lahore, and the name appears on old documents, and occa- 
sionally on Hundis, or native bills of exchange, on Lahore. 


The PathAn The Pathdn Period . — This period extended from A. D. 
period. 1030 to 1526. The most distinctive characteristics of its architec- 
ture are the use of overlapping arches and the great slope and ex- 
tensive thickness of the walls. The only relics of this period wor- 
... . „ thy of note are the Niwin Masjid and Sheron TVali Masjid in the 
jid. city, both works ot great solidity, with massive sloping walls, 

li Masjid, W4 The absence of Pathan architectural remains of importance leads 
to the inference that Lahore, though a city of much importance 
from a political point of view, had no architectural pretensions to 
boast of at that period. Indeed, as remarked by Mr. Thornton, 
Lahore, from an architectural view, is essentially a Moghal city. 
It was not until the Moghals had become masters of the country 
that the taste for architecture sprung up. To their keen sensi- 
bility to the beauties of nature, to the vividness and vigour of their 
imagination, and to their brisk and lively temper, do we owe the 
first impulse to the arts of architecture and horticulture in the 
country. 


ertptionofthe Being born and brought up in a delightful and charming 
country. country (the vale of Farghana) abounding in natural scenery 
hills, rivulets, a waving dense foliage and green meadows, and 
coming fresh from a country, the beauty of which he himself por- 
trays in the words, ‘ Drink wine in the citadel of Cabul and send 
•round the cup without stopping ; for it is at once mountain and 
stream, town and desert,’ Baber looked on the barren and treeless 
plains of the Panjab with feelings of disgust and dismay. In his 
unrivalled ‘ He/noirs,’ he complains vehemently of the ugly sights 
of Indian towns and the disagreeable character of the country ge- 
nerally. “ The country and the towns of Hindustan,” writes the 
Choughattai Prince, “ are extremely ugly. Its towns and lands 
all have a uniform appearance ; its gardens have no walls ; the 
greater part of it is a level plain. ... In Hindustan, if you 
except the rivers, there is little running water.” Speaking of the 
people, the Emperor says further on, “ Hindustan is a country that 
has few pleasures to recommend it. The people are not hand- 
some. They have no idea of the charms of friendly society, of 
free conversation, or of familiar intercourse. They have no genius 
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no comprehension of mind, no politeness of manner, no kindness 
or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical invention in planning 
or executing their handicraft, no skill or knowledge in design or 
architecture ; they have no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes 
or musk-melons, no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no good 
food or bread in their bazars, no baths or colleges, no candles, no 
torches, not even a candlestick.”* And what Baber said with res- 
pect to India and the Indians, was no more than truth, for he was 
no superficial observer, but saw what was to be seen.f 

The Moghal Period .— It is, then, to the Moghal period that 
we owe the stately and majestic monuments which not only form 
the chief ornaments of Lahore, but to this day are the just 
pride of the more favored Moghal capitals — Delhi and Agra. The 
chief characteristic of the architecture of the early Moghal period 
is the ornamentation, consisting of tesselated or Mosaic patterns, 
in various coloured stones, or in glazed tiles. The finest specimen 
of this is to be found in the mausoleum of Jahangir, in Shah Dara, 
Lahore.! The distinctive features of the late Moghal period (by 
which term we mean the time of Shah Jahan and his successors) 
is the lavish use of glazed tiles, extensively employed for inside and 
outside decoration. It is to be regretted that the art of ornamen- 
tation in glazed tiles of various colours has been totallv lost to 
India. Coloured tiles are manufactured in Lahore and Multan, but the 
color is faint, and the style poor ; the process of covering tiles with 
a layer of glittering plaster and painting in lively and vivid colours 
is now altogether unknown. The embellishments of this period 
also consist of colorings employed especially in stucco medallions 
and arabesque traceries. 

The essential peculiarities of the Moghal architecture of all 
periods are the overlapping arches, high Persian domes, tall minarets 
and substantial vaulted roofs. The minarets, in most cases, tower 
high above the front arches and the main domes. The domes them- 
selves invariably crown the mass of the building, giving it a bold- 
ness and dignity which testify to the genius of the architect, while 
the elaborate and intricate panellings and paintings inside impart to 
it a rich and most agreeable appearance. 


* Memoirs of Baber, by Erskine, pp. 315-333, London, 1826. 
t Well may our eonntry feel proud °f being now the fortunate possessore 
a good breed of horses good flesh, good fruits, ice, cold-water (artificial though) 
colleges and candles, boons for which we are chiefly indebted to British civiliza 
tion; but we are constrained to say, nevertheless, that much of what Baber remark 
ed in regard to our countrymen 365 years ago, holds good, with some few exeen 
tions, to this day. 

of iSJESmSSESL"* architectural taste and beauty is the Mausoleun 
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Judging from the remains of the Moghal period now existing 
at Lahore, it could never have rivalled Delhi in either the splendour 
or the variety of its architecture, yet the tomb of Jahangir, the 
Badshahi Masjid, Wazir Khan’s mosque, the Shalimar Gardens, 
and the Shish Mahal in the palace, are not insignificant specimens 
of architecture, while, if we could conceive the front of the citadel, 
with enamelled frescos and decorations, fresh and vivid, the river 
flowing at its base, the space intervening between the suburbs 
and the edge of the river studded with beautiful gardens, the 
superb palace and gardens of Mirza Kamrdn, extending from 
Nowlakha to the Ravi, the handsome mausoleums and pictur- 
esque gateways and pavilions glittering with porcelain in the midst 
of a luxuriant plantation outside the city walls, the palace of 
Asif Khan which had cost twenty lakhs of rupees, the stately 
edifices of Wazir Khan in the heart of the city, and the Tripolict 
Bazar and its mosque, mentioned by Jahangir, we should form an 
idea of what we have reason to believe Lahore really was during its 
palmy days. 

We now proceed to give a description of such architectural 
monuments and remains of Lahore belonging to the period pre- 
ceding British rule,* as deserve notice on account either of his- 
torical associations, or some other peculiarity attaching to them. 

1. — The At Shah Dara, on the opposite bank of Rtivi, the Hydra- 

M a u s o- otes 0 f the Greeks, three miles north-west of the town, on 
Jahangir^ the grand imperial road to Peshawar, is the mausoleum of Ja- 
hangir, the son and the successor of the great Akbar, a mo- 
nument of surpassing beauty, the finest ornament of Lahore, 
and the most magnificent edifice in India after the Taj and 
the Kutb. The entrance to this superb building is through two 
massive gateways of stone and masonry opposite each other to the 
north and south. These lead to a square enclosure, or caravan 
serae, five hundred paces in length, with an interior court of four 
hundred paces, lined with cells, which were intended for the ac- 
commodation of travellers and mendicants who resorted to the 
monument. From this enclosure is reached another, on a larger 
scale, giving a full view of the garden in front, about six hundred 
yards square, which is traversed by four-bricked canals proceeding 
from the centre, and in which innumerable fountains were intro- 
duced, but these are now in ruins. By a straight and broad path 
through the garden, we come to a square platform of a reddish 
free stone. The entrance to this spacious quadrangle is gained by 

* The only exception is in the case of some religious institutions (Mahome- 
dan and Hindu) which, though of a comparatively modem date, had to be noticed 
along with their series of the ancient buildings. 
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a handsome gateway of marble and enamel, the whole structure 
being surrounded with a piazza, or corridor, with cells for the ac- 
commodation of the visitors. The corridor is adorned with a pro- 
fusion of marble ornaments, arranged in a most elegant mosaic, re- 
presenting flowers and texts from the Koran. The rosettes and 
arabesques over the arches, which are executed with extraordinary 
skill and taste, and are in a perfect state of preservation, are parti- 
cularly striking. The walls are decorated with paintings and in- 
scriptions in mosaic of most chaste workmanship. A covered stair- 
case of twenty-five steps on each side of the quadrangle leads to an 
imposing and splendid platform of tesselated pavement, at each 
corner of which is a minaret four storeys high, inlaid with zigzag 
bands of variegated marbles and magnificent blocks of yellow 
stone, and capped with a cupola of white marble rising to the 
height of ninety -five feet, and a winding staircase with sixty steps. 
The platform is 211 feet, 5 inches, square, and is most imposing. 
From the summit of these beautiful towers, the most prominent 
features of the structure, a full view of the surrounding country is 
obtained. The parapets of marble round the roof, and the elegant 
marble fret- work surrounding the galleries of the minarets, which 
imparted a lightness to the structure, were removed by Ranjit 
Singh, who replaced them with masonry work. The marble fret- 
work of the uppermost storey has been recently restored by the 
British Government. 

In the interior of the mausoleum is an elevated sarcophagus 
of white marble, enshrining the remains of the Emperor, the sides 
of which are wrought with flowers of mosaic in the same style of 
elegance as the tombs in the Taj at Agra. On two sides are most 
beautifully carved the ninety-nine attributes of God ; on the top is 
the following extract from the Koran : — 

JJI^ L fl-xJ I 

pir — ■»&> ■» 1 Jj aJJ 1 JU 

Ail I*-**?. j-s-i-i dill 0 \ 

yy d_iblA 0 ii jr - J u 
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The Dil-ku- 
sha garden. 


cj *—*^* 5 

“ I commence in the name of the God the Merciful and Gracious. 

He forgiveth all sins. 

So said God the Holy and High : — 0 my people who have committed sins in 
your worldly life, be not disappointed of God’s mercy : He shall forgive all your 
sins ; for He is forgiving and merciful. Every living thing shall taste death. 
Those of you who do good deeds, shall be bountifully rewarded on the Day of 
Judgment He who saves himself from the fire of hell and enters Heaven, cer- 
tainly gains the object of his heart. The life of this world is but a bubble of 
vanity. And say, — O God, forgive my sins and have mercy on me. Thou art 
the best of the forgivers. Thy God is free from those qualities which unbelievers 
attribute to Him. God’s mercy be on the Prophets. And praise be unto the 
Lord, the cherisher of the whole world !” 


At the head is the following Arabic inscription : — 


- y 1 <— — ^ ^ ^113 ^ All r^ll 

“ God is the only God. There is no God but God. He knoweth wl»t is con- 
cealed and what is manifest, and He is Merciful and Compassionate.” 


At the foot is the following Persian inscription in two lines : — 
vLfcST.* fiLj ^S>) 

<U_~> iL-iojb 

“ The illuminated resting place of His Majesty, the asylum of pardon, Nur- 
ud-din Mahomed Jahangir Badshah. A. H. 1037.” (A.D. 1627.) 


In the sides of the body of the structure are four large arches, 
three of them closed in with perforated marble screens, the fourth 
being kept open for ingress and egress. The pedestal on which the 
tomb stone stands, is covered with beautiful stones let into the 
sides. Even the shading of some of the roses and other flowers is 
preserved by the different colors of the stone. The floor and walls 
of the chamber are of the purest marble. 

Jahangir, on his death at Rajaouri, in Kashmir, in 1627, A. D., 
expressed a wish to be buried in the garden of his lovely and ac- 
complished wife, Nur Jaban, at Lahore, called the Dil-kusha, thus 
paying her the last tribute of affection. He was accordingly bu- 
ried here, and this superb edifice was raised to his memory by his 
son and successor, Shah Jahan, 


Mahomed Saleh, in his Shcih Jahan Numa, furnishes the fol- 
lowing particulars relating to the construction of the mausoleum of 
Jahangir - 
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“ His Majesty was, at his own desire, buried in ooe of the 
gardens across the Ravi. Following the tenets of the Swum faith, 
and the example laid by his illustrious ancestor Babar,* His Ma- 
jesty further willed that his tomb should be erected in the open air, 
so that the rain and dew of heaven might fall on it. In pursuance 
of this will, the Emperor Shah Jahan, his son and successor, built 
a lofty mausoleum of red sand-stone, measuring one hundred 
yards in length, round the tomb of his father, the tomb itself 
having been built on a raised and open platform of white marble 
inlaid with precious stones and wrought with works of peculiar 
beauty. Notwithstanding the unpretending nature of the edifice, Coat of 
the mausoleum took ten years to build, and cost ten lakhs of 
rupees.”! 

A portion of the garden wall that surrounds the structure has Treatment 
been washed away by the Ravi. The building suffered much at by the sikh3, 
the cruel hands of Lahna Singh, one of the three Sirdars who gov- 
erned Lahore before the establishment of the Sikh monarchy, and 
by the ruthless vandalism of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who stripped 
it of most of its choicest ornaments to decorate the Sikh temple at 
Amritsar. The Maharaja gave it as a residence to a French officer, 

M. Amise, who caused it to be cleared out and put in order, but this 
officer died soon afterwards. The apartments were subsequently 
given to Sultan Muhammad Khan, brother of Dost Muhammad Khan, 
whose barbarous Afghan host did much to injure the monument by 
kindling fire in the halls, and stealing its valuable stones. The edi- 
fice has been kept in proper repair by the British authorities. 

The Government have recently (1889-90) spent a sum of Repairs exe- 
Rs. 12,500 on the restoration of this celebrated mausoleum. Much, British^Gov* 
of course, yet remains to be done to place the edifice in proper re- ernineat ' 
pair, and with this object a further estimated expenditure of 
Rs. 41,600 has been sanctioned by the Imperial Government. 

The Serae of Jahangir. — The spacious serae of Jahangir is to The Serae 
the west of the mausoleum of that Emperor. It has two stately of Jahangir ‘ 

* Baber died at Agra. His body was, according to his own wish, carried to 
Cabul, and buried in a beautiful spot marked out by himself on a hill near the 
city. Near the Emperor many of his wives and children have been interred ; 
and the garden, which is small, was once surrounded with a wall of marble. 

A running and clear stream still waters the fragrant flowers of this cemetery, 
which is the great holiday resort of the people. 

t Mr. Thornton, in his work on Lahore, says that the mausoleum of Jahan- 
gir was built by Nur Jahan, and that there existed originally a central dome and 
awnings which were removed by Bahadur Shflb, son of Aurangzeb. This account 
is not supported by contemporary authors. The edifice was built by Shah Jahan, 
and, a9 explained by Mahomed SAleh, who wrote his work during the reign of 
ShAh Jahan, the tomb was left open and unroofed according to the w ill of Jahan- 
gir. It is clear, therefore, that the central roof never had a dome. 
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to the north and the other to the south, both richly 
marble and red sand-stone. To the west of the 
mosque, with three splendid domes, supported by 
die arch being lofty and decorated with flowers of 
marble stone beautifully set in red sand-stone. The reservoir of 
water to the east of the mosque is now filled, up with earth. The 
gate to the east leads to the mausoleum of Jahangir. 


The serae was lately used as the manufacturing depot of the 
North-Western Railway, but has been now abandoned as such. It 
is unquestionably a handsome and spacious building, and might 
still be turned to good account. 


tomb* 1 f Opposite the tomb of Jahangir, to the west, on a detached 
AsifJah. piece of ground, enclosed by high walls of solid masonry, is the 
tomb of Mirza Abul Hasan Asif Jah, the brother of Nur Jahan, 
and Wazir of the Emperor. It is built of brick, in the form 
of an octagon, and supports a bulb dome of the same mate- 
rial. Asif Jah died on the 17th Shaban, 1051 A. H. (1634 
A. D.), or four years before his sister. According to Mulla Abdul 
Hamid, Lahori, author of the Bddshah Nama, who saw the com- 
mencement and the completion of this edifice, it was built by 
Shah Jahan in four years, at a cost of three lakhs of rupees. It 
is well-known for the beautiful encaustic or glazed tiles which de- 
corate its arched entrances ; but of these decorations little is now 
left. The whole of the interior, with the floor, was covered with 
white marble, inlaid with costly stones, and the walls outside were 
embellished with a variety of stones, which were all removed by 
Ranjit Singh to decorate the temple at Amritsar, and used partly in 
building the marble summer-house in the Hazuri Bagh of Lahore. 
The edifice stands on a platform, the side walls of which were co- 
vered with the red limestone. At each of the four corners of this 
square is a reservoir of water, now, however, in ruins. The whole 
of this beautiful structure was in the midst of a spacious garden 
with fountains of water and beautiful walks, traces of which are 
still to be seen. Like the serae of Jahangir’s mausoleum, the high 
and majestic gate of the tomb is towards the south. The mosque 
attached to it has been converted into a private European resi- 
dence. 


The sarcophagus of the tomb is of pure marble, and the 
Arabic inscriptions on it are in the same style as those on the tomb 
of the Emperor. 

tion i3 at p0 the riri/ Jah, or Asif Khan, was the father of Arjumand Bano 
Court. Begam, Queen of Shah Jahan, commonly called the Taj Mahal, the 
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lady of the Taj at .Agra. He was commander of 9,000 personnel 
and 9,000 horse, and received from Shah Jahan the title of Yannin- 
ud-daula, Khan-i- Khdnan, Sipahsaldr. His salary, as Commander- 
in-Chief, was sixteen crores, twenty lakhs of dams, or Rs. 40,50,000, 
and he had besides jcigirs yielding a revenue of five millions of ru- 
pees. He died at Lahore on the 10th November, 1641, in his se- 
venty-second year, leaving a colossal fortune. His property at his 
death was valued at twenty-five millions of rupees, and consisted of 
thirty lakhs of jewels, forty-two lakhs of rupees iu gold mohars, 
twenty-five lakhs of rupees in silver, thirty lakhs of plate, &c., and 
twenty-three lakhs of other property. His palaces, which he had 
built at Lahore, at a cost of twenty lakhs, were given to Dara Shi- 
koh. This was the house in which he was visited by Father Man- 
'que, the Augustinian, who had been entrusted by the Portuguese 
'rnment of Goa with the office of procuring the release of the 
. prisoners. “ Him he found,” writes Mr. Keene in his histo- 
of Hindustan, quoting a work published at Rome by the Father 
1653, “ in a magnificent palace, gorgeously decorated with 
paintings among which was a series illustrative of scenes in the 
life of St. John the Baptist. The Miuister received Manrique most 
graciously, and promised that the Prior should be enlarged from 
confinement at once, if not liberated.” 

Asif Jah left three sons and five daughters, among whom 
the sum of twenty lakhs of rupees in cash and valuables was distri- 
buted ; the rest was escheated to the Crown, though the will of 
the deceased was that the whole of his property on his death should 
lapse to the Crown. 

Near the mausoleum of Jahangir is the tomb of Nur Jahan 
(i.e., light of the world), the consort of Jahangir, whose life 
is equally romantic and eventful. She died on the 29th Sha- 
wal, 1055 A. H. (1638 A.D.), at the age of seventy-two, and was 
buried in the structure which she had herself caused to be erect- 
ed. The marble sarcophagus was of most chaste workmanship, 
being of the same size and quality as those of Jahangir and 
Asif Jah at the same locality, with the names of God in their 
various significations engraved on it. It has, however, been re- 
moved. The vaulted rooms were all covered with marble and 
wrought with flowers of mosaic, but these were removed by Ranjit 
Singh.* It is now a plain building of one storey, with four main 
arches, and eight oblong openings in the centre, with three rows of 
arches beyond, the whole diameter being 135 feet. 

* According to Fergusson half the splendour of the temple at Amritsar is 
due to the marbles plundered from thi3 mausoleum. 
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The inner room has two tombs — one of Nur Jahan, and the 
other of Ladli Begam, her daughter. Under this is a chamber inclos- 
ing the sepulchres. When Ranjit Singh stripped the building of 
its costly ornamental stones, he had the barbarity to cause the sub- 
terranean room to be opened. What was discovered was two cof- 
fins suspended to iron swings. The swings were ruthlessly taken 
away, and the coffins buried under ground. The cell was left open 
to be desecrated by wild beasts. 

The history The original name of Nur Jahan, a heroine in the Moore’s 
of Nur Jahan. ce ] e brated Lala Rukh, was Mehr-un-Nisa (the sun of women). 

Jahangir called her Nur Mahal (light of the Harem), and she was 
also known by the name Nur Jahan (light of the world). She was 
the daughter of Ghias Beg, son of Khwaja Muhammad Sharif, a 
noble of Teheran. Adverse circumstances compelled Ghias Beg, 
after the death of his father, to emigrate with his two sons and on 
daughter to India. He was plundered on the way, and had or 
two mules left, upon which the members of the family alternate-! , 
rode. On his arrival at Candahar, his wife gave birth to the cele- 
brated Nur Jahan. In their destitution, the parents, despairing of 
being able to bring up the infant, exposed it on the roadside. Malik 
Masud, the leader of a caravan which happened to be travelling by 
the same route, saw the abandoned child ; and full of compassion, 
and struck by its beauty, he took it up and employed its own mo- 
ther as its nurse. He was known to Akbar, and through him 
Ghias Beg was introduced to His Majesty at the Court in Fatehpur 
Sikri. Nur Jahan’s mother had free access to the Harem of the 
Emperor, and her daughter was her constant companion. As Nur 
Jahan grew up, her exquisite beauty, grace, and loveliness created 
a great sensation at Court. Prince Salem, afterwards Jahangir, 
then in the prime of his youth, was dazzled with her charms. The 
passion was mutual, but she had already been betrothed to a brave 
young Turkoman, named Ali Kuli Beg. The matter having reach- 
ed the ear of Akbar, Nur Mahal was married to her betrothed and 
sent to Bengal. Jahangir had, however, been scarcely a year on the 
throne when he commissioned his foster-brother, Qutb-ud-din, to 
procure for him the object of his love. He went as viceroy to 
Bengal, and mooted the matter to Ali Kuli Beg, then known by the 
title or sobriquet of Sher Afgan, or the “ lion queller,” to whom 
Akbar had given a large estate in Burdwan, Sher deeply mor- 
tified at the haughtiness of the demand, drew his dagger, stabbed 
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the viceroy to the heart, and was himself cut to pieces by the 
guards. Nur Jahan was sent to Agra, where she remained four 
years, in chaste seclusion, in the apartments of Sultana Rukia Be- 
gam, daughter of Mirza Hindal, Akbar’s chief widow. It was on a 
new year’s day festival that, the Emperor happening to cast his 
eyes upon her, his passion for her was rekindled. She became the 
Queen of the East, and her influence was paramount. The Emperor 
writes of her : “ Before I married her, I never knew what mar- 
riage really meant.” Her fascinating beauty and her virtues went 
hand in hand with her talents and wisdom, and her lasting influ- 
ence over the Emperor, and his counsellors was beneficial alike to 
the interests of the State, and the Court which she embellished by 
her taste. Her name was associated on the coin with that of the 
Emperor, in the graceful terms, 


Her influ- 
ence over the 
Emperor. 


jjij the b & L_ia 

— J 4o 

“ By order of the Emperor Jahangir the value of gold was increased a hun- 
dred-fold by the name of the Empress Nur Jahan.” 

She was the Queen Regent, and, with the exception of the 
Khatba (prayer for the reigning monarch), she enjoyed all the pri- 
vileges of royalty. Her father, who was made Prime Minister, re- 
ceived a flag and drum, which he was allowed to beat at Court, a 
rare privilege. Her eldest brother, Mirza Abu Talib, surnamed 
Shaista Khan, was made governor of Bengal, and, as such, is often 
mentioned in the early history of the East India Company. Her 
other brother, Mirza Abul Hasan Asif Jah, was raised to the com- 
mand of 9,000. Her nurse, Dilaram, held the post of sadr of women 
( Sadr-un-nisa ). She gave the tone to fashion, and possessed much 
taste in adorning apartments and arranging feasts. She had no 
children by Jahangir, and, on his death and the capture of Shahr- 
yar, fifth son of the Emperor by his Hindu wife, to whom she had 
given her daughter (by Sher Afghan), Ladli Begam, in marriage, 
her influence ceased. Shah Jahan allowed her a pension of two 
lakhs of rupees per annum. She occasionally composed Persian Her litera- 
poems, and, like Salema Sultan Begam, second wife of Akbar, and pLhments™ 
Zebun-Nisa Begam, the accomplished daughter of Aurangzeb, 
wrote under the assumed name of Makhfi. She was the special 
patroness of orphan girls, and married not less than five hundred of 
such girls with her own funds. She made many inventions in fe- 
male dress, and designed new patterns for jewelry. 
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Anecdote. 


Mirza Ghias Beg, sumamed Itimad-ud-daula, died at Kangra, 
on his way to Kashmir, in 1622, and was buried in a fine mauso- 
leum built by his imperial daughter at Agra. The Mirza fell ill 
while Jahangir and Nur Jahan were on their way to Kashmir. The 
imperial couple were recalled from a visit to Kangra fort, and ar- 
rived in time to find the Mirza dying. Pointing to her imperial 
husband, Nur Jahan asked her father whether he recognized him. 
The dying man cited in answer the following verse of A nwari : — 


<— ! \j\ ej tr? 4 ?' 

“ If one who is bom blind stood here. 

He would recognise His Majesty from the brilliancy of his forehead.” 


He died a few hours afterwards. Jahangir writes in the Tuzak 
that the Mirza died of a broken heart, as he had lost his affec- 
tionate wife three months and twenty days before. 

This very substantial old edifice, with its magnificent, high 
Bar adari arches, stands on the right bank of the Ravi, a triumph of engi- 
Kamran Za neeian 8 art - For more than half a century has the impetuous 
current of the ancient Ravi struggled to annihilate its walls, 
whose feet it washes, but, with the exception of a portion wash- 
ed away at a time beyond the memory of the living genera- 
tion, the edifice stands quite unaffected by the ebb and flow of 
the majestic river. The building is made of solid masonry, and 
its appearance on the banks of the river is imposing and picturesque. 
The founder was Mirza Kamran, son of the knightly Babar and 
brother of the adventurous Humayun, both founders of the Moghal 
Empire in Hindustan. It was situated in the midst of a beautiful 
garden, which was one of the earliest laid out in India by the Mo- 
ghals, coming fresh from a luxuriant country abounding in ver- 
dant vegetation and rich and green gardens. The Ravi then 
flowed at a distance of two miles from its present bed, inasmuch as 
it washed the city walls. In the time of Muhammad Shdh, the 
river having changed its course, most of the gardens laid out by 
the Moghal Omerahs were swept away, and the garden of Mirza 
Kamran shared the same fate. 

The paintings in diversified colours beneath the arches are still 
to be seen, as also the marks of old paths in the garden. There 
also exists, to the south, a portion pf arched bridge work out of 
which the water of fountains flowed. The edifice is now used as a 
Rest House. 
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To the west of the fort is the Badshahi Masjid, or the Imperial 
mosque of Aurangzeb. It is built on a raised platorm, set on arches, 
and is considerably elevated above the surface of the ground. The 
handsome and stately gateway to the east, made of red sand-stone and 
marble, is approached by a magnificent flight of large circular steps, 
paved with a beautifully variegated stone from Cabul. known as Abri. 
These steps are twenty-two in number, the top one being <9 feet, 3 
inches long, and the lowest more than 20 feet long. The mosque 
has been built in imitation of the mosque of A1 Walid in Mecca. 
Above the arched entrance are many small turrets of red sand- 
stone and marble, and a tablet of white marble on the outer face of 
this entrance has the following inscription, in large letters, below 
the Kalinia or the Moslem creed : — 

aL-Sojb ytky 1 — w. 

As. 

. - b ^*Udl — ile- 

“ The mosque of the victorious and valiant king Aluhy-ud-din Muhammad 
Alamgir. Constructed and completed under the superintendence of the humblest 
servant of the royal household, Fidai Khan, Kolca, in 1034 A. H.” 

The inscription shows that the mosque was built in 1673 A. D.,* 
for Aurangzeb, by Fidai Khan, the foster-brother of the Emperor, 
mentioned by Bernier, as the great Moghal’s Master of Ordnance. 
According to Khul&sat-ul-Tawarikh,\ the mosque was built at a 
cost “ exceeding six lakhs of rupees, ” and the revenues of Multan 
were assigned for its support. 

The facade of the archway measures 66 feet, 10 inches long. 
The arched entrance opens on a large quadrangle, or court-yard, 530 
feet I;:ig, N. and S., and 527 feet long, E. and W., paved with solid 
bricks, each seat for prayer being decorated with a narrow black 
marble border. The floor is, however, much out of repair. In the 
centre is a reservoir of water for the ablutions of the faithful. To 
the west of the square is the mosque itself, the roof of which is 
surmounted by three superb cupel is, or d imes, of white marble, 
crowned with pinnacles, or spires, of brass, richly guilt and placed 
upon drums out of which they emerge in a curve, presenting an 
appearance resembling the form of a balloon. Under the domes of 
the mosque is the principal hall, with several arched entrances, 
facing the east ; beyond this is another hall with arched entrances ; 

* About this time Aurangzeb was occupied in a war with the north-eastern 
Afghans. —Khafi Khan, 

f A manuscript work by Sujrin Rae, Kanungo of Batila, compiled by him in 
the reign of Aurangzeb. It treats of the Historv of India during the Yluham 
madan period. 
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the centre arch of red sand-stone, inlaid with ornamented white 
marble, is in the form of a massive gateway, and is wide and lofty. 

Towards the western extremity, in the compartment beneath 
the central dome, is a handsome niche, or recess, looking towards 
Mecca. The spot here is expressly set apart for preaching and 
prayer, and on the pulpit close by was read by the high priest, on 
every Friday, the litany for the house of Tymur. On this are now 
offered, with a fervent heart, prayers for the long life of Her Most 
Gracious Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress of India. 

Each corner of the quadrangle has a minaret of red sand-stone, r 

tall and majestic, towering above every other-object, and seen for 
many miles. Although simple in their design, and plain in their 
appearance, the towers stand conspicuous for their magnitude, 
solidity and size, and cannot fail to impress the observer with their 
colossal and solemn grandeur. The height of each minaret is 143 
feet, 6 inches ; its circumference outside 67 feet, and inside 8 j feet. 

The minarets have lost one storey, and were surmounted with cupolas 
which were dangerously shaken by an earthquake in 1840, and 
consequently had to be removed. Access to their summit is gained 
by a flight of narrow steps of red sand-stone in the interior, and 
from the top an interesting view of the surrounding country is 
obtained. Upon these towers Sher Singh, during his celebrated 4 

siege of the citadel, in January 1841, posted his matchlock men, 
who, with their fiery weapons, spread destruction in the ranks of 
the besieged Dogras, the supporters of Maharani Chand Kour, 
widow of the imbecile Kharak Singh. The bombardment resulted 
in the defeat of the Rani and the coronation of Sher Singh. 

When Hira Singh, on the murder of Sher Singh and Dhian 
Singh, besieged the Sindhianwalas, he placed zamburahs, or 
light-guns, used in the mountain warfare of Kashmir, on the 
summit of the mindrs which overlook the fort. Hira Singh, 
as we know% triumphed and became vazir in the place of his 
father. 

I The north and south of the quadrangle are overshadowed by 
rows of fine trees of the Ficus Inclica species, and lined with arcaded 
rooms, originally intended for the accommodation of the students 
belonging to the mosque. Similar rooms existed along the eastern 
boundary of the edifice ; but these were demolished by the British 
authorities. 

A recent distinguished traveller (Lord Connemara) thus des- 
cribes the effect of the red sand-stone and white marble, in the 
quadrangle of this superb and chaste mosque : — “ The effect of the 
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red satid-stone and white marble, relieved by nothing but green 
trees within the square is very simple, and I think very impressive. 

The wings of the jay supplied the only other bit of colour, and 
the crescent moon, just visible in the daylight, looked down upon 
its not unworthy temple.” 

It is related that the materials of this mosque were originally 
collected by Dara Shekoh for the construction of a spacious mau 
soleum over the remains of Mian Mir, his spiritual guide ; but, be- 
fore he could accomplish his design, he met his death at the hands 
of his crafty brother, Aurangzeb, who, on ascending the throne, 
confiscated the materials, and used them in building the mosque 
bearing his name. 

The mosque was used as a magazine and place for keeping 
military stores by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, but was restored to the 
Mahomedans by the British Government in 1856 

The relics of the Prophet and his successors, fyc. — In the up- The relics 
per storey of the splendid archway of the mosque are kept, in glass of iIahouiei1 ’ 
cases, the relics of the Prophet Mahomed and of some of his suc- 
cessors and the leaders of the faith of Islam. They comprise a 
green turban worn by Mahomed, with a cap, round which it was 
tied ; a green coat worn by him : a dawk or wadded counterpane, 
with white and red stripes, used by him : his white trousers ; a 
slipper of Mahomed ; the mark of his foot impressed on a sandal 
coloured stone, and his white banner, with verses of Kuran embroi- 
dered on it. 

There are also the first chapter of the Kuran, in the hand-writing Qf 
of ’Ali, in Kufi characters, on a white paper ; his cap with a turban 
tied round it, and a Tawiz (Talisman ) belonging to him, written on 
an old paper. 

There are the embroidered handkerchiefs of Fatima, daughter of Fatima, 
of Mahomed, and her embroidered carpet ; Surahs Yasin and 
Wassctfat, in Kufi characters, written by Husein ; his sandal co- of Husein. 
lored folded turban, cap and banner, and his handkerchief, sprin- 
kled with blood ; a turban worn by Ghaus-ul-Azam, his quilt and ’ of Ghaua 
his prayer carpet ; some red earth from Kerbela ; a decayed tooth, ulAzam ' 
believed to be of Uwais Kami ; a cover of the Prophet’s tomb, and 
the covers of the tombs of Hasan, Husein, and Ghaus-ul-Azam. The 
Mahomedans pay the highest respect to these relics of the leaders of 
their faith. They were kept in the Palace of Mirrors in the fort, but 
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were subsequently made over to the Mahomedans and are now 
kept at this place.’"'* 


* The following account of the authenticity of these relics has been kindly 
furnished to us by Faqir Sayd Jar.ial-ud-din, son of Faqir Aziz-ud-din, Honorary 
Extra Assistant Commissioner of Lahore. The account was originally drawn up 
in Persian by Faqir Niir-ud-din, brother of Aziz nd-din, at the request of Lord 
Lawrence in 1833, and has been rendered into English by Faqir Sayad Jamal- 
ud-dtn : — 

“These relics were brought by Tymiir, Gorgan, on his invading Asiatic 
Turkey in 803 a h. Sharf-ud-din Ali Tazdi says, in the Zafar-nama- Tymi'tri that 
on 23rd Janiadi-ul-awal, 803 a.h., the day on which Damascus was subdued by 
Tymiir, all the notables of the town, together with the Qazis and Sayds, 
brought with them sacred relies and other rarities as presents to the co ^ .eror. 
And on 1st Rabi-ul-awal S05 a.h. the delegates of Suit An Eldrem Bayazeed 
(Bajazet) brought with them several articles aud sacred relies as homage to the 
invader. Ever since that time these relics remained in possession of the descend- 
ants of Tymiir and were brought to India by Babar. After the death of Muham- 
mad Shad, when the Moghal empire was on the point of dissolution, Ahmad Shah 
Abdali having over-run India took the daughter of Muhammad Shah, named 
Moghlani Begara (by his wife Malika Z.imani, daughter of Farrukh-seer), in 
marriage for his son. About this time, Malika Zlmanf, finding her situation 
at Delhi uneasy, emigrated to Jammu with all she possessed, including these 
relics There necessity compelled her to pawn the relics to some respectable 
merchant of Jammu. Soon after her daughter Moghlani Begam died at Cabul, 
and the body of the deceased princess was brought to India to be interred at 
Delhi. The coffin was, on its way, stripped of its rich ornaments by Gujar Singh 
7 ccngi, one of the Sikh freebooters at Gujiat, and on its reaching Jammu, the 
widowed queen, w-hile making preparations for going to Delhi with the coffin, 
expressed her desire to redeem the sacred relics. At this time Shah Muhammad 
p.-isa of Chitti, and Pir Muhammad Chatha. who then resided in Jammu, took 
the opportunity of inducing their sons Sheikh Sohnda and Ghulam Muhammad, 
who used to call on the queen, and were liked by her on account of their tender 
age, to ask the queen to grant these relics to them, and to receive Rs. 80,000 as 
an humble present from them for the same, expressing at the same time their 
inability to pay more. The queen granted their request willingly. Subse 
qv.cntly, Fir Muhammad and Shah Muhammad Baza divided the sacred relics 
between themselves ill proportion to the money each had contributed and left for 
their re 3 pecti'-e homes, Fir Muhammad taking his share of the relics to Rasul 
-Na»ar (now ‘.Am Jvigar) and keeping them in a bastion of the fort. 

In 180 t u.karamajiti, Sardar Maha Singh, father of Maharaja Eanjit Singh, 
having vanquished the CUatthas, took possession of Rasul Nagar with all their 
property including the sacral iclies. These were kept carefully by the Sardar 
in a Haveli, where thev emi >: nued to be lodged until after his death. In 1211 
A.H., when the news of Shilh Zaman’s advance towards India spread consternation 
in the country, the Mahariij.i sent over all his wealth, including Jthe relies and 
the gun named Ci.atthLin-w ili, under the custody of his wife Bibi MahtSb Kour, 
to be kept with care in the Fort of iMukenJa w hich then belonged to his mo 
ther-in-law Mai Sada Ivonr. One day a great fire having accidentally broken out 
in the Fort, it sp-ead in every direction so that every thing dry as well as 
green was burnt to ashes. But ou reaching the shutters of the building which con- 
tained a large quantity of gunpowder, and in the upper storey of which were 
deposited the sacred relies, the fire went out of itself without any exertion on the 
part of the garrison to remove it and every thing in that building remained unin- 
jured. All the inmates, Sikhs and Mussulmans, were thereupon convinced of the 
supernatural influence possessed by the relics, ancl their veneration for them 
increased. 

Several Sikhs and Musulmans who had been eye-ivitnesses to the incident, 
and who could testify to the truth of the story narrated above, lived at Lahore, 
until lately. Mussamat Sada Kour began ever after to look on the relics with 
profound esteem, so that when after the return of Shah Zaman to Cabul, the 
Maharaja demanded the restoration of his property from the M4i, she returned 
everything to him but the relics which she retained. On her death, Maharaja 
Sher Singh inherited her property, and the relics, which he kept in the fort of 
Chavinda, remained in his possession till 1st Assu 1900, when he was murdered 
by the Sindhianwalia Sard&rs, Ajit Singh and Lehna Singh. When, after vanquish- 
ing and killing the Sindhianwalias, Raja Hira Singh came to power, the deceased 
Maharaja’s property was appropriated by the State, at the head of which was 
Hira Singh, who kept the relics in his Haveli at Lahore, In 1901. the Raja w r as 
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The tomb of Sabir Shah is situated on a high circular plat- 6. 
form of bricks towards the rear, or west, of the Badshahi Mosque, ^ 
and will be quite visible to the visitor who ascends the tower to Shah, 
the south-west of the mosque, as he casts his eyes on the maidctn 
beneath in that direction. This Sabir Shah was the family priest 
of Ahmad Shah, the Durrani king, and had been, by that monarch, 
sent as a plenipotentiary to the Court of Shah Nawaz Khan, Go- 
vernor of Lahore, to arrange matters ; but the faqir having shown 
slight to Shah Nawaz in open Durbar, the exasperated governor 
had him instantly beheaded, 1747 A. D. This brought on the 
first invasion of India by Ahmad Shah.* 


The 
of 
i r 


The serae of Aurangzeb, to the east of the Mahomedan Cathe- 
dral, or the Jama Masjid, is a place fraught with historical associa- 
tions. The enclosure now occupied by a garden and marble pavi- 
lion, was, in the time of Moghal ascendency, thronged by the im- 
perial cavalcade and vast bodies of armed retainers, who formed 
the king’s procession, as the grand Seignior went to offer his 
prayers at the Royal Chapel, preceded by a cortege of mace-bearers, 
and followed by his Omerahs, grandees and nobles. Before he 
came out of the fortress, the passage he had to pass, was constantly 
watered “ because,” says Bernier, in his picturesque description of 
the imperial procession, “ of the heat and the dust.” From the 
king’s apartments to the gate of the fortress a lane of several 
hundred soldiers was formed, and through it His Majesty passed 
with all the pomp of an eastern sovereign. Bernier, who was an 
eye-witness of these glittering scenes, confesses that “ there 
something great and royal in it.” 


The two-storeyed building adjoining the southern 
now utilized as Boarding House for students of the Normal S?* 
was originally built as a Boarding House for the scholars 
secuted their studies in the Bddshdhi Masjid in the time at 
zeb. In subsequent times, it was used as Abddr Khd 


7— The 
H a zuri 
Bagh. 





killed, and his property including the relics lapsed to the Sikh Q* 
then Wazlr Sardar Jawahar Singh, kept them in charge of Mf' 
Kullx, one ot his trusted servants who remained in charge fa^F“ 

Thereafter, under the orders of Mahdrani JindAn, the 
Toshakhana in Khabgah-i Kalan, the key of the room con* *'**' 
by Rasul-Jii, Kashmiri, MukhtAr of Jiwan Singh XostV 
ud-din who lighted candles and sprinkled flowers tP'"'"' 
remain in this condition until the annexation of the 
ernment. 

The portion of the relics that fell to the shari 
Chatti, remained with hi3 descendants, until it w 
Sayd Nur-ud-din. The above information has.” 
of Faqir Sayd Niir-ud-din who wrote an ace ’ 

Lord Lawrence in 1853, after enquiry from o. 

* For further particulars regarding > 
pp. 216-17. 
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for keeping refreshing drinks for the use of the Emperor and the 
Royal household. In the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, it came 
to be called the Guldb Khdnci or “ Rose-water house. ” Here 


rose-waters and Bed Mushk ( Aqua flor Solids Babylon) used 
as cooling beverage, were distilled under the care of the Faqirs Nur- 
ud-din and Aziz-ud-dln. Here also Faqir Nur-ud-dln, the Phy- 
sician Royal of Ranjit Singh, had his store of drugs and medi- 
cines, and under his superintendence the Majun (electuary), of 
which precious stones constituted the principal ingredient, and other 
tonics, were prepared for the use of the Maharaja. The Mahardja 
turned the space which separates the fort from the mosque into a 
spacious garden, and adorned it with a marble pavilion, which to 
The marble this day remains the architectural monument of his reign. It was 
Baradari. built in 1813. The building, which measures 44 feet, G inches 
by 45 feet, is two storeyed, with underground chambers. The 
ceilings are beautifully decorated with tracery in stucco, inlaid 
with small convex mirrors as in the Palace of Mirrors and the 


mausoleum of Mahdraja Ranjit Singh, close by. The materials 
for this edifice were ruthlessly torn away from the mausoleum 
of Zebinda Begam, in Nawhn Kot, the tomb of Shah Sharaff, 



outside the Taxali gate, and other Mahomedan structures. Not- 
withstanding all these acts of spoliation, the floor of the second 
and third storeys had to be made of lime and mortar. The edi- 
fice in its hybrid design is architecturally a success. It is elegant, 
handsome, and imposing. Here Maharaja Ranjit Singh used to sit 
state, and transact the business of the empire with his ministers 
1 sardars. Here too Sher Singh held his court, and delighted to 
kbit his state.* 

the east of the marble pavilion is a high crenelated wall 
.tre of which is a ponderous gateway, called the Akbari 
This massive gateway, surmounted by elegant towers 


sin 
his^ 

Amt ^ 
com! r.c 
our be it 
be seated ^ 
arm chairsj 
behind the . 

The Mafi 
ornamented J 
among those 


^Leopold Von Orlich, of the Guards of His Majesty the King of 
te*mpanied the British Embassy, sent by Lord Ellenborough t>’e 
iin 1843, to Lahore, gives the following interesting particulars 
tea Sher Singh paid by the Embassy in this garden •— 
Reived us in the garden of Hazuri Bagh, on the west side 
- marble flight of steps led to a large open gallery The 
*dly draped with carpets and the gallery with Kashmir 
funded by several hundred of his great men had taken 
Prince Partab Singh and Dhian Singh received the 
■Beretary to Government) at the marble pavilion and 
1 euriassiers and officers of tbe Mahdiaja, who, on 
-ok hands and cordially saluting us, invited ns to 
o, and the Ambassador took their seats on gold 
im areEBraifc the grandees behind ns, and Dhian Smgh 

illow silk garment and turban, which was 
i wore on each arm three golden bracelets • 
ti-Nur, or mountain ofligfa » 
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on either side, was made by Akbar, and was the ancient entrance 
to the fortress. In front of this Maharaja Sher Singh took up his 
position in January 1841, and directed twelve guns against the 
walls, which still bear marks of the bullets and balls fired by the 
besiegers. 

To the north of the Hazuri Bagh is the Roshnai Darwaza, or 
the gate of splendour, counted as one of the gateways of the town. 
It was near this entrance that Prince Nau Nihal Singh, son of 
Kharak Singh, and Mian Udham Singh, eldest son of Gulab Singh, 
were killed by the fall of a portion of an archway (since destroyed), 
as they emerged together from the passage, on return from the 
funeral pile of Kharak Singh to the place where the Prince was to 
be crowned Maharaja of the Panjab. 


The Rosh- 
nai Darw&za. 


8.— The 
Fort o f 
Lahore. 


The fort, or citadel of Lahore, occupies the north-west angle 
of the city. It is surrounded by a high brick wall of considerable 
strength, with loopholes for musketry, and was built by Akbar on 
the site of the old citadel. The entrance to the fort is by an outer 
gate on the west, which is guarded by English soldiers. On the 
left, in a space of about fifty yards between the outer walls and 
the palace front are exceedingly curious and interesting decora- 
tions, of a kind of porcelain enamel, representing processions and 
combats of men and animals depictured on the front wall of the ; 
palace. Sir Thomas Herbert, Bt., who saw Lahore in 1 626, or AGd tU. cLioi. +^rt. 
one year previous to Jahangir’s death, gives the following account 
of the palace in his “ Travels into Africa and Asia.” The ac- 
count is interesting, as giving an idea of the great Moghal’s Court 
at Lahore and the condition of the citadel more than 250 years ago. 


“ Within the castle is a palace entered by two gates, giving 


passage into two courts, the last of which points out two ways, Account of 
one to the king’s Darbar and Jharohi, where, according to cus- Herbert, Bt. 


tom, he daily shows himself to his people, the other to the Deiuan 
Khas, where every evening from eight to eleven he discourses with 
the Omerahs. On the wall are pictured sundry stories and past- 
times, viz., Jahangir (otherwise called Shah Salem) cross-legged 
upon a carpet under a state ; his son Parwez being on the right 
hand with Khurram and Tymur, his brothers, Jahan Shah and 
Shah Murad ; about him Mirza Sharif, Khan Azim’s elder brother 
of such wealth and pride, that having above one hundred concu- 
bines he new clad them every day and every night tearing their 
apparel off, buried them in the ground ; Mirza Rustam (once king 
of Candahar) ; Khan Khanan : Raja Man Singh ; Khan Azim, Asif 
Khan and Raja Jagan Nath or Caginet (the Croesus of India), for 
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The wall at his death he left Jahangir, as a legacy, sixty maunds of pure gold, 
decorations. eac ^ maun( j being five and twenty pound weight, which in ours 
amounts to near sixty thousand pound sterling, and three hundred 
elephants richly covered, with other things, at whose death his 
wives, sisters, nephew and seven other friends burnt themselves — 
for compliment — alive on his funeral fire. And on the left are 
Raja Bon Singh, fly-scarer ; Raja Ram Das, sword-bearer : Mokar- 
rab Khan, Jester ; Raja Rodo Rao, as also the Rajas Ran Singh,. 
Bir Singh, &c. In another spot is painted the Moghal under "a 
cloth of state cross-legged upon carpets upon the doors of which 
are the images of the Crucifix and of the blessed Virgin Mother. 
In another are the king’s progenitors, amongst whom is Baber 
and thirty nobles in the habit of pilgrim, kaleudars, &c.” 

The account given by St. Thomas Herbert proves two things : 
first, that in the time of Jahangir, the citadel was surrounded by 
an urban population on all sides ; and secondly, that the enamelled 
pottery work which decorates the facade is the work of Jahangir. 
The Emperor was fond of Lahore, and he beautified and enlarged 
the palace, under the superintendence of his Minister and brother- 
in-law, Asif Khdn. The images of the Crucifix and of the blessed 
Virgin bear testimony to Jahangir’s regard for Christianity. Sir 
Thomas Roe, who visited the Court of the Moghal in 1615, writes 
of that time that : “ There was a great influx of Europeans, and con- 
siderable encouragement to their religion.” Jahangir is described 
as having figures of Christ and the V irgin at the head of his rosary. 

The account The traveller, Thomas Coryat, who visited India in the same year, 
of Thomas sa y s 0 f the Emperor : “ He speaketh very reverentially of our Savi- 
' our, calling him the Great Prophet Jesun.” A Jesuit Church establish- 

ed at Lahore by the Portuguese Missionaries existed at the time. Of 
the Emperor’s adoration of the sun, Thomas Coryat writes : “ He 
presenteth himself thrice every day without fail to his nobles ; at 
the rising of the sun which he adoreth by the elevation of his 
hands ; at noon and at five o’clock in the evening.” This accounts 
evidently for the four representations of the rising sun in span- 
drels over arcaded compartments in front of Jahangir’s palace. 
m^Roe Th ° Referring to the Emperor’s fondness for combats of animals, Sir 
Thomas Roe writes in his Journal : — “ At nooD he is at the jharo- 
ka window, again to see elephants and wild beasts fight.” Hence 
the figures of men, horses and elephants engaged chiefly in sport. 
Many of the figures mentioned by St. Thomas Herbert have been eflac- 
ed and replaced by plaster, but there are still to be seen symbolical 
representations of zodiacal signs and of the angels and some beautiful 
pieces of geometrical ornament besides illustrations of dancing 
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girls, conjurers, dragons, processions of loaded camels, horsemen, 
demons with cloven hoofs and birds. There are portraits of Mo- 
ghals with long coats, iloghals sword in hand, horsemen throwing 
the spear, processions of oinerahs on elephants, with horsemen and 
foot soldiers in their train, representations of camel fights, ele- 
phant fights, lions hunting the deer, Moghals carrying banners and 
waving chciuris, buglers and mace-bearers. On the arches are re- 
presentations of fairies with wings. These representations, as also 
the Hindu character of the details of certain buildings in the fort, 
such as the red-stone consoles, supporting the entablature of the 
quadrangle of Jahangir, which are of elephants and other conven- 
tional animals, prove that the precepts of Islam, which forbid the 
making and painting of the figures of living creatures, were not 
too rigidly enforced. The worship of the sun by Akbar, Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan, the construction of two stone Rajputs mounted 
on two stone elephants by Shfih Jahan at Delhi, as representative 
of Patta and Jaymal, who sacrificed their lives to save Chittor 
from Akbar, and finally the peacock throne of Shah Jahan, were 
all indications of a Hindu propensity. Shah Jahan revived the 
Hindu custom of laying the foundation of public buildings in 
human blood. Several criminals were slaughtered at new Delhi, 
and their blood shed on the foundations of the city. A stair-case 
in the Shaliinar gardens of Lahore is pointed out where a boy 
had been sacrificed, by order of the Emperor, on the occasion of 
the laying of the foundations. 

The fort and palace extend from east to west for about 500 
feet. They were the work of four Emperors. On the extreme 
east are the foundations of the palace of Akbar ; next conies the 
quadrangle of Jahangir, flanked by two tower-like abutments, and 
lastly, there is a curtain wall between two hexagonal towers, said 
to have been built by Shah Jahan, with additions by Aurangzeb and 
the Sikhs. 

After the first gateway, guarded by English soldiers, conies an- 
other in the same direction, called the “ Hathi Paon,” or “ Ele- 
phant’s Foot Gate,” because the ladies of the Harem, when goinf 
out for an airing, passed through it on their elephants. It consists 
of a large and lofty gothic arch, and is decorated with enamelled 
tiles, or porcelain work. Over the entrance is the following in- 
scription in Persian : — 

jiiJi ale, a 

JJU ^\j jSj{ £ 


Portraits 
on the outer- 
walls. 


i 


The Hathi 
Paon Gate- 
way. 
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Inscription on 
the Gate. 


<-■ ~ s> Lo 

1*^3 '£> csj>1wK£^ t , -» 

JLfis. ^ ^1 j%k>£>l {J*j^ 

\ ^ u..Q.k) ^ *a*Mj ^ \jLo ^ ^ 

^JUex Jjlwi ^ ^Lach. 

tXJLxjU* tXj[^* 

^l**a li ^jl c^ 3 b «JjU 

J!*> = J ^ol ^1 Jlj e> t 0 >!^ ^1 

F o^ 25 fH ^ 

“ The ting ofJJamshed’s dignity, Solomon’s grandeur, Kowan’s palace, 
Whose glorious banners rise higher than even the heaven and the sun. 

The second lord of constellation, Shall Jahan, to whom in justice and ge- 
nerosity, 

Nowsherwdn is no equal, nor Afredou a parallel, 

Ordered a regal tower (Shah Burj) to be erected, which in height 
Is beyond all measurement and conception, like unto the highest heaven. 

In beauty, loftiness, excellence and free circulation of the air, 

Such a tower never has been and never will be seen under the sky. 

The faithful disciple, the slave Abdul Karim (surnamed) Yahdil, 

After the completion of the building, found the following era of its foun- 
dation : 

• Like the splendour of this king possessing an army as great as that of 
Jamshed, 

May this fortunate and lofty tower 

Remain safe from destruction for ever ! ’ — 1041 A. H. , or fourth year of suc- 
v cession.” 


The Sh&h As the inscription on the gateway shows, the Shah Burj was 
Bur i' constructed during the fourth year of Shah Jahan’s reign. Mulla 

Abdul Hamid, Lahori, informs us in the Badshdhndma that it was 
built opposite the jharoka simultaneously with the regal tower of 
Delhi. He writes : — 


jjS bS r j d ^sAiL* J 

^J\y\ -! |*^; db* kikJjJ S)y^ ^4 y-j 

li gjj sbi» uojUc y AiiS' U) ^J\s> 

gjly.H iJT^J J~° Cr 1 -' ) 

vV°' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

)~S (V=^l &AiU~. ) )\ 

V A -.J j ^ <- y V. V p<A»^>.5.^$‘ 
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} ^ y\ <-oj^ 

>r° 

“ And the royal command was passed that in Lahore, the Dar-ul-Saltanat 
(capital), there should also be constructed a grand palace opposite the jharoka, 
of the halls of private and public audience, in the same style (as in Delhi), and 
that the building of the Regal Tower should be completed. This tower and inac- 
cessible building is so lofty that it reaches the pleiads ; its foundations rest on 
the back of the bull* which supports the earth, — 

Its base reaches the bull of the earth. 

Its top reaches the moon. 

From its summit can be seen with naked eye 

The condition of the stars and heavenly bodies. 

Ve.ily, it is a garden of paradise, or a firmament on earth, with its numberless 
pictures and forms.” 

The tower was commenced in the nineteenth year of Jahangir’s 
reign ; but the form having been disapproved of, it was built anew 
according to the plans furnished by Yamin-ud-daula Asif Khan 
and other engineers. The lofty tower and the palaces attached to 
it now no longer exist, but the gateway, with the inscription on it, 
still stands. 

Towards the north-west of the fort was an old gate which 
is now closed. The barracks close to it are used as Commis- 
sariat godowns. To the north of these godowns, in a deep hol- 
low, enclosed by walls, is a small mander of Loh, the son of 
Rama, after whose name, according to the tradition, Lahore was 
founded. The surface of this mander is on the same level with 
the ground outside the citadel, and this fact plainly indicates the 
ancient origin of the mander, which must have existed here long 
before the citadel was built by Akbar, Towards the north of the 
mander of Loh wei'e the apartments of the royal ladies, the sub- 
terraneous rooms of which still exist, and are used as godowns for 
wines. 

The fort presents the aspect of an ordinary barrack square, 
containing accommodation for detachments of European troops, 
Artillery and Infantry, extensive magazines and stores. The bar- 
rack in the centre was formerly the Throne Room of Shah Jahdn. 
The Diwan-i-Am, or general Hall of Audience, is a long apartment 
supported by many pillars. According to the Amali Sdleh, of Maho- 
med Saleh, Ldhori, when the construction of this edifice was com- 
pleted, His Majesty, after consulting the astrologers, entered it in a 
propitious hour and took his royal seat in it. The poet Talibi 

* According to Hindu Mythology the earth rests on the horns of a bull. 


The Af an- 
tler of Loh. 


The D£ 
Wftn-i-’Am. 
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The DI- 
wan-i-Khas. 


The cere- 
many of pros- 
tration. 


Kalxm read to His Majesty the following ode, and was rewarded 
with a dress of honor : — 

^ — *>l rih 

~ ^ yi> s <■=-- — rr^ ^ 

m I .jLs^J j.l£> y ,j*-ib«slA 

•• This new edifice in loftiness equals the highest heaven ; 

Compared with its dignity, eminence itself is but insignificant. 

It is a garden, every pillar of which is like a green cypress tree 

In the shade of which noble and plebeian obtain repose.” 

The Diwan-i-Khas, or private Audience Hall, is a suite of 
spacious chambers, now, however, converted into soldiers’ quarters. 
In the hall of Public Audience the Emperor daily presented himself 
in state. As he took his royal seat, the great State kettle-drums 
struck up the martial strain from the Nakkarkhdnd, or music 
gallery opposite. A glittering pageant of soldiers, clad in armour, 
and steel-caparisoned horses and elephants, passed in review before 
him. “ But meanwhile,” writes Mr. Thornton, “ there issued from 
an empty tomb immediately in front, which has now disappeared 
the voice of a Mulld reminding the Shah-in-Shah from time to 
time that he too must die like other men.” According to Bernier, 
an intelligent and thoughtful traveller, who applied himself dili- 
gently to investigate the state of the Moghal Government and em- 
pire, the daily procession lasted for upwards of an hour ; but not- 
withstanding the time wasted on these displays, a large amount of 
business was got through, and the Emperor, with all his love of 
ease and pleasure, applied himself closely to public business, and 
never remitted his vigilance over his internal government. Here 
the princes, ambassadors, grandees and nobles, the great Khans, 
Nawabs, Rajas, and Maharajas, prostrated themselves before the 
great Moghal. There was a first rail which separated the common- 
alty from the nobility, where the visitor made his first reverence. 
Thence he was led, through the assembled nobles, to the red rail 
where he made his second reverence. Then he ascended three 
steps to the platform and paid his third reverence, the herald each 
time repeating with a loud voice : “ Lo, the ornament of the world ! 
Lo, the asylum of the nations ! King of Kings, Shah Jahan Bad- 
shah Salamat ! just, fortunate and victorious !” Here he found 
himself amongst princes, ministers and lords of great fortune and 
wealth. His eyes dazzled with the splendour and magnificence of 
the court. 
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In the enclosure fronting the palace there is a ruined building 
on arches, immediately beneath a marble pavilion with perforated 
lattice-work. This was the place where the grandees of the court 
assembled each morning to receive the Emperor’s commands, 
through the Arz Begi, or usher. The pavilion of marble arches over 
it is the Khwabgah of Shah Jahan. Here he retired to sleep among 
his Harem, guarded by the Tartar guards. On rising in the morn- 
ing, he showed himself at the marble windows to the grandees, who 
gathered below to do him homage ; they stood at distances according 
to their respective rank. The place was at one time used as a garrison 
Church, but now serves military purposes. The greater Khwabgah 
or sleeping palace, is a specimen of the architecture of Jahangir. 

Beyond the Throne-room, and westward of the barracks, is the 
Moti Masjid, or Pearl Mosque, the work of Jahangir, now used as 
the Government Treasury, This was the Chapel Royal for the 
ladies of the Imperial Harem. The structure is chaste, simple, and 
majestic, and the finely swelling domes, of pure white marble, 
make it the nearest approach to the lustre of a pearl. The court 
for worshippers measures 50 feet, from north to south, and 33 feet 
from east to west. The following Persian inscription is recorded 
over the arched entrance leading to the outer court : — 

“ In the twelfth year, at the fortunate reign of His Imperial 
Majesty the shadow of God, like Solomon in dignity, Kyamurs in 
pomp, victorious in arms like Alexander, the Defender of the Faith, 
Shah Nur-ud-din Jahangir, son of Jalai-ud-din Akbar, the King, con- 
queror of the infidels, this noble edifice was completed .in 1 007 
A. H. (1598 A.D.) by the efforts of the humblest of discipleTand 
the least of slaves, his devoted servant, Ma’amur Khan.” 


Ranjit Singh changed the name of Moti Masjid to Moti Mar 
dir, and, as in the British period, used it as the State Treasury. 1 
was a common practice with the Sikhs to Hinduise Mahomeda 
names. Rasul Nagar in Gujrat. for instance, was called Ram Na 
gar, to divest it of its Mahomedan peculiarity. The floor of th 
mosque is of pure marble. The pinnacles and turrets were divesi 
ed of their costly inlaid stones by the Sikhs. 

mi. The bath ’ or Hammam, between the Moti Masjid and th 
Throne Chamber, has been transformed into a hospital. The trave 

Ie f l Ma A delSt r° 7 f nd Francis Bemier ’ have left a ? ra P hic descriptio 
of the Ghusalkhana (Hammam). It was also used as a Cabim 

Council Chamber. None but nobles of the first rank were admitte 
into these apartments, and the Moghal discoursed on diflerer 
subjects with them. 


The Khwab 
g&h of Shah 
Jah4n. 


The greater 
Khwabgah of 
Jahangir. 

The Moti 
Masjid, 


Inscription. 



The Ham- 
mam or Royal 
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The Samman North of the gate leading to the Samman Burj,* or the octago- 
nal tower, is a marble summer-house of exquisite beauty, with 
marble railings of lattice- work on the edges of the root. The 
tower is a most spacious edifice, which, to refined elegance and 
taste of design, unites exquisite beauty and grace. This handsome 
relic of departed greatness has been most considerately allowed to 
remain unaflected by the modern necessities of military life, and, 
though the costly marble pavilion ascribed to the time of Aurang- 
zeb, known as the Naulakha, or the edifice which cost nine lakhs, 
has lost much of the inlaid work of its curvilinear roof, an d is out 
of repair, it still attracts by its purity of design and delicacy of 
structure. It is tastefully decorated with flowers wrought in pre- 
cious stones, and the extreme minuteness of the inlaid w T ork of the 
roof and the finish of its execution commands the admiration of the 

The Shish visitor. The Shish Mahal, or palace of mirrors, the work partly of 
Shah Jahan and partly of Aurangzeb, is elaborately decorated with 
sparkling mosaics of glass, or small convex mirrors of different co- 
lors, set in arabesque patterns of white cement, presenting a most 
brilliant and gorgeous spectacle. The wooden panelled ceilings of 
the rooms leading to the upper tower are richly painted and gilt. 
In the court-yard is a beautiful reservoir of water, with [a platform 
in the midst, having jets d’eau at each corner. A view of the ex- 
tensive parade ground is obtained through an exquisite latticed 
screen of white marble at the northern end of the hall, and an ori- 
fice in mosaic pavement gives free admission to the delicious cool 
air from the river side, which, in the time of Jahangir and his two 
immediate successors, flowed under the fort walls. Underneath 
the Samman Burj building are extensive subterraneous rooms, now 
used as a store-house for wine. 

Scene from From the lofty vantage point of the Regal Tower a beautiful 
Tower Regal v ^ ew * s obtained of the varied bustle and life of the city, its wind- 
ing streets, its gilded minarets and domed palaceA On the north 
the river winds its sinuous course, like a streak of silver. A wide 
expanse to the west presents to the view the waving foliage of 
trees, luxuriant vegetation, green gardens and extensive cultivated 
tracts, while in the distance to the east are picturesque turrets 
steeples, ancient monuments and domes, standing in awful solitude, 
a strange contrast to the busy markets of the town in the imme- 
diate outskirts. 

The chambers of this royal edifice have witnessed many an 
important changes. It was here that the great Akbar held his 


* The proper word is Munamman ^ meaning octagonal. 
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cabinets with his ministers Abul Fazal, Birbal, Todar Mai and Changes 

witnessed by 

Man Singh, to mature plans for the conquest of Kashmir, the war this tower, 
with the Afghans, the punishment of the Yusufzais, and the annex- 
ation of Scindh. It was in this royal residence that Jahangir had 
a gold bell placed over his bed, connected with a golden chain 
weighing three quarters of a ton, with eighty small bells at inter- 
vals, to carry the complaint of any one who considered himself 
wronged to the royal ear. Here, on a bed of roses did that latitu- 
dinarian sovereign empty his goblets of fiery liquor in the sweet 
company of the lovely Ntir Jahan, who, after being styled “ light of 
the Harem” and “ light of the world,” lies buried across the Ravi 
neglected and forlorn. What a contrast between the regal palace 
and the lonely grave, the bed of soft velvet and the cold rugged earth ! 

Here did the pompous Shah Jahan and the politic Aurangzeb, in their 
turns, convene their State councils, and here did the complaisant 
Bahadur Shah hold his religious discourses with the Mullahs of 
Lahore. It was the favorite residence of successive Mahomedan 
Viceroys of Lahore, from the time of Bahadur Shah to that of the 
Sikh ascendency. The three Sikh lords of Lahore did here, in their 
time, thinking themselves free from the vexations of the world, retire 
to become immersed in barbarous pleasure ; and here did Ranjit, of 
modern fame, form his plans of conquest and aggrandisement and 
hold state receptions. Finally, the Shiah Mahal is celebrated as the 
place where the sovereighty of the Panjab was formally ceded by 
the successors of Ranjit to the representatives of the English Queen. 

Opposite the hall of mirrors is an arcade closed in with glazed The A r- 
windows and doors. This is the armoury, which contains a most moury ‘ 
interesting collection of arms and weapons of medieeval and modem 
times, formerly belonging to the Sikh government. There are 
murderous maces, ponderous battle-axes, muskets, rifles and a 
flail called the “ morning star,” a kind of whip, all, handle, lash 
and terminal knot alike, of iron. There are also silver-plated hel- 
mets and cuirasses, or breast-plates, of the French and Italian offi- 
cers in the employ of the Sikh government, iron clubs and caps 
worn by the Sikhs, steel shields exhibiting the rays of the sun, 
and mosquitoons, or bell-mouthed pistols, called ‘ tiger’s whelps.’ 

The steel battle-axe of Guru Gobind, the first martial Guru, is also 
displayed. There are the long and deadly knives of the Pathdns> 
the Chakras or war quoits of the Akalis or Nihangs, the Krich or 
long straight swords of the Sikhs, the Katdr or triangular dag- 
ger of the Hindus, the Peshkabz, or small straight daggers of the 
Persians, and the Bichiva, or serpentine curved blade, double 
edged. There are also zambaraks, or swivels, borne on camels, 
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the' Armoury* i nza ^ s > or huge musket barrels, a great variety of carbines, drums 
and pipes and other warlike musical instruments. There are also 
the uniforms of Ranjit's soldiers, and the flags and banners his 
standard-bearers carried into action, on some of which are figures 
of the Hindu god Hanuman Ji, “ the magnanimous ape, the pearl 
of quadrumanous creatures.” There are two remarkable instru- 
ments with screws to pinch the fingers of criminals, used in the 
time of Maharaja Sher Singh, and an instrument for testing the 
power of powder. We see also herein little crows-feet, which, when 
thrown upon the ground, lame the horses of cavalry. There are 
two swords with belts of Koftgari work . The following amulet is 
inscribed in golden letters of Koftgari work on the blade of an 
exquisitely beautiful sword : — 

HI a 

ji; oUos> ^l^a} >A4| o; Aj 

•' In the name of God the most merciful* ; — 

‘ There is no soldier more intrepid than Ali, nor a sword more blood thirBty 
than the Zulfikar.’+ 

Whatever misfortune may befall thee, repeat the above seventy times.” 

On another sword the following inscription in Koftgari 
occurs : — 


A 



^ w 0 i 

“ The work of ( Allah Jj IsfihSni, 

“ Verily God has power over every thing." 

* An invocation generally used by the Mohamedans in commencing any 
action or work. 

+ Zulfikar is the name given to Ali’s sword. 

t Orthodox Mohamedans attribute all their good deeds to God. The artist 
here, who calls himself “ Isfihani,” piously ascribes his work to God. 
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Opposite the fort entrance, to the west, is the mausoleum of 9. — The 

Maharfija Ranjit Singh, virtually the last native monarch of the ® ° o “ 
Panjab. It is a mixture of Hindu and Mahomedan architecture, Maharaja 
substantially Hindu with Mahomedan details, and is built of stone Ranjit. 
in a plain, unpretending style. The front of the doorway has Singh, 
images of Ganesh, Devi and Brahma, the Hindu deities, cut in red 
sand-stone. The ceilings are gorgeously decorated with small con- 
vex mirrors, set in white cement. The carved marble lotus flower 
in the central vault, set beneath a canopy, covers the ashes of the 
great Maharaja, and the smaller flowers of the same description 
around are in memory of his four wives and seven slave girls, who 
immolated themselves on the funeral pyre of their deceased lord. 

The knobs representing the queens, are crowned, while plain knobs 
mark the sacrifices of the equally devoted but less legal wives, the 
slave girls. Two more knobs are in honor of two pigeons who, 
being accidentally enveloped in the great mass of flames, were 
burnt, and are given the honor of satti, or self-sacrifice. A few 
drops of rain fell when the Maharaja’s body was in the course of 
burning, and the credulous believed that even the sky could not re- 
strain shedding tears on the death of the much beloved Maharaja. 


The marble Bdrddari of Devi in one of the chambers, was the 
property of Maharani Jindan, mother of Dalip Singh, who, on her 
removal from Lahore, made a gift of it to the samadh. In the 
small niches of the side walls are placed the marble images of the 
Hindu gods, which are worshipped by the disciples of the Guru, 


The matble 
Baradari of 
Devi 


The building was commenced by Kharak Singh, but his un- 
timely death prevented him from completing it. Sher Singh exe- 
cuted part of the work, but it could not be finished until the latter 
period of Dalip Singh’s reign. The marble arches of the interior 
were once in a dangerous state, but were clamped with iron, and 
strengthened with fresh materials, by order of Sir Donald Macleod, 
late Lieutenant-Governor. Within the enclosure of the samadh 
long bearded Sikh priests will be found reading the Granth, or the The read. 
Sikh scriptures, over which is reverentially waved a chauri, or fan in S ofGrauth 
of peacock-feathers, an emblem of sanctity. The Sitar, so fondly 
heard by Nanak from his faithful disciple Mardana, is played, and 
sacred hymns, describing the deeds of their valorous Gurus, are 
sung with fervor and enthusiasm. The whole thing is done in a 
most orderly way ; the chantings are heard with absorbing atten- 
tion, and solemn silence is observed throughout the proceedings. 

The recitals over, the voluminous books are carefully wrapped up 
in cases of rich silk cloth, and the assembly departs, favourably im- 
pressed with the sacred .scene, but still more thankful to their 
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rulers, under whom, without fear of outward oppression, they enjoy 
the valued privilege of observing their religious rites. 


The s a - Two small domed buildings on the further side of the mauso- 

Kharak Singh ^ eum are t ^ le memorials of Kharak Singh, the son, and Naunehal 

and Naun«- Singh, the grandson, of the Maharaja, 
hal Singh. 

In front of the mausoleum of Ranjit Singh, by the side of the 
shrine of roa< ^ ^ ea< ^ n S from the Hazuri Bagh to the parade ground, is the 
Ar j an shrine of Aijan Mai, the fifth Sikh Gurfi. He arranged the various 
Mai. writings of his predecessors, known a3 the Adi-Grantk, which 
forms the principal part of the Sikh scriptures. He gave the 
Sikhs fixed rules of religious and moral conduct, and during his 
ministry the principles of Nanak took a firm hold on the minds of 
his followers. He made Amritsar the rendezvous of the faithful, 
the central point which should attract all the disciples of the 
Gurti to a bond of union, and the little hamlet, with its pool, be- 


came one of the most populous cities of the East. Arjan had a 
of hia death, quarrel with Chandu. Shah, Jahangir’s Finance Minister at Lahore, 
who had offered his daughter in marriage to the Guru’s son, by 
whom, however, the alliance had been rejected. The Guru was 
represented as favoring the party of Khusrow, the Emperor’s rebel- 
lious son, who had obtained temporary possession of the Panjab. 
He was placed in confinement, and his death is believed to have 
been hastened by the rigour of his prison, though his followers 
assert that, having obtained leave to bathe in the Ravi, the sage 
miraculously disappeared beneath the waters. This happened in 
1606 A. D. The Sarnadh was built by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 


A shamiand, or awning, of rich silk cloth, is stretched over 
the main part of the structure, which stands on a marble platform, 
surrounded by railings of the same material. The ceiling is richly 
decorated with tracery in stucco, inlaid with fragments of looking- 
glass. In a large cup of stone, affixed to the ground. Bhang, or 
hemp-leaves, are pounded, to supply intoxicating liquid to the 
followers of the Guru. In the niches are the engravings of the 
ten Sikh Gurus ; large volumes of the Granth and the Adi-Granth 
are placed in the Chambers, and read by the pious, at the fixed 
hours, with the usual ceremonies. A standard, or flag, projecting 
from a corner of the domed shrine, points to the last resting place 
of the fifth Badshah of the faithful, as the Guru is called. Within 
The Samadh the enclosure is the samadh of Rani Lachhmi, one of the wives of 
iichhrnh U 1 Maharaja Ranjit Siogh. 




mmiStLir 
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This is one of the most ancient mosques of the city. It is situat- 11. — The 
ed close to the Masti Gate of the city, opposite the eastern walls 
of the fort. As the inscription on the northern gateway shows, ; am 2 a- 
it was built in 1023 A.H. (1614 A. D.), during the reign of Jahan- mani. 
gir, by his mother, Mariam Zamani. According to the Ain-i-Ak- 
bari, she was the daughter of Raja Behari Mai, and sister of Raja 
Bhagwan Das. The style of the building is transitional between 
the Pathan and Moghal. Its massive domes, one large and two 
side ones, and bulky arches, are in the old Pathan style, but the 
gateways, the balconies and the side-rooms are more Moghal in their 
construction than Pathan. The mosque is surmounted with four 
arched towers, one at each corner. It is built of bricks, cemented 
by chunam of the best quality, so excellent, indeed, that the 
strength of the building seems to depend entirely on its adhesive 
properties. In the centre of the court-yard of the mosque is a foun- 
tain of water for the ablutions of the faithful. The Masjid was 
used by Ranjit Singh as a gun and powder manufactory, and on 
that account came to be called the Barut-khana Wall Masjid ■ 

The establishment was under the superintendence of Jawahar Mai, 

Mistri. The mosque was restored to the Mahomedans by Major 
McGregor, Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, in 1850, together with 
the shops and houses attached to it. It has recently been repaired 
from subscriptions raised by the Mahomedans. 

Inscription on the northern gateway : — 

aU) 

<— \ j) y yi* | S I) 1 

©r L© y lx©, 

) fA.y cayite. 

ess 'A® ^Jl 4^ljLr> 

<=^** O?’ C 5 ^ 

“ God is great. ” 

" God be thanked through whose grace 

“ Under the auspices of His Majesty this building was completed. 

“ The founder of the edifice, the place of salvation, is the Queen Mariam 
Zamani. 

“ For the completion of this edifice, which resembles paradise, 

“I was thinking (of the date) when at last I found it in the words 1 What 
a fine mosque !’ ” 

Inscription on the eastern gateway : — 

aliojb x*©^* c jjjJDiy y^SiAis^ a Us 

“ May the conqueror of the world, King Nur-ud-din Muhammad, * , 

11 Shine in the world like the sun and moon, 0 God " 
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On the central arch is inscribed the Mahomedan confession of 
faith, and the Ayat-ul-Kursi, a passage from the Koran. 

Inscription on the northern arch : — 

“ So said the Prophet, may the mercy and blessings of God be upon him ! 
‘the faithful is in a mosque as a fish in water.’ ” 

12. — The This interesting tomb, surrounded by a walled enclosure, is 

Pp™ ^ situated outside the Masti Gate, in the Municipal garden. Fazl 

Shah. Shah was a resident of Saidpur, Tahsil Zafarwal, in the district of 

Sialkot. He came to Lahore in the Sikh time, and became the 
Mullah of a mosque. Subsequently, he became a manufacturer of 
spectacles. Having then become the disciple of Rahman Shah, a 

Naushald Faqir, he became a mast faqir. Raja Dina Nath had 

very great reverence for him. The Raja used to come to him daily, 

and reposed the most implicit confidence in his spiritual aid. He 
used to offer him thousands of rupees, but the faqir squandered 
the money, and was quite indifferent to what was given him. In 
his fits he often hit the Raja with stones and abused him, but the 
latter, instead of being annoyed, ascribed it to good will on his 
part. He died in 1854, and was buried in the grave which Raja 
Dina Nath had built for him during the faqir’s life-time. 

The tomb of Close to this tomb is the tomb of Boland Shah, the son of 
Boland Shah. ^ SMh> who died 128 7 A. H. (1870 A. D.). The following 

chronogram is inserted on a slab of marble on the north of the 
tomb : — ■ 

0 * ^ ^ I** 5 J <** 

i^AV 

“ Chronogram of the death of Syud Boland Shah (may God forgive him) 

On Tuesday, the 29th of Saffar, 

Died that asylum of religion, 

Say for the year of his death, 

‘ May his abode be in the highest heavens ! ’ 1287 A.H." 

13. — The The mausoleum is situated west of Budhu-Tca-Ava, north of 

u nf of roa( l t0 Shalimdr, at the end of the railway barracks. It is in 
leikh the form of a quadrangle, covered by a dome, with a tower at each 
u h t a- of the four sides. Beneath the dome were the tombs of Sheikh 
m " Muhtaram, and two of his near relations. There are four arched 
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entrances to the mausoleum. On the walls outside were inscribed Inscriptions, 
many Arabic sentences and Persian verses, of which, however, the 
following only can now be read : — 

2-0 1 ^ | ^lS3L-s 

' »— dUJjl |*jj <3=* *T -IflJ 

aUI gi y J&S J ^ Ji 

“ The guide of the passengers to the way of salvation, j 

‘ He who had a heart like that of Solomon and wisdom like that of Asaf, i 
“ Shah Muhtaram, the saint of God, 

“ Travelled from this world to the assembly of the departed pious ; 

“ When I searched for the date of his death, 

** The mind which is sound and virtuous said : 

** Deduct five from the following sentence and say : * 

“ May he enter the high paradise !” I 

“ Written by Mahomed Akram.” >, 

As the inscription shows, the Sheikh died in 1102 A. H. (1690 
A. D.) or seventeen years previous to the death of Aurangzeb. 

On the arches are inscribed the passages, 

^ ^ j2S>) ^]J| 

" 0 God ! P ard °n the sins of the followers of Mahomed.” 

“ O God ! Take compassion on the followers of Mahomed.” 

Persian verses were also inscribed on the southern doorway, 
but the following only can be deciphered now 

y* (*ly 0 hue1^ 

“ I have bent the head of humility before thy threshold !” 

Towards the top of the western corner of the southern wall is 
the inscription : — 

dJJIj 

“ And God loves those who make penitence.” 

The mausoleum has beeu grounded by a verandah and adapt- tmM ™ 
ed to the purposes of an English residence. It is now used as a Pleura WVa ' 
place for manufacturing soda-water for the North- Western Railway 
Co-operative Store Association, Dealers in Arms and Ammunition, 

Licensed Wholesale and Retail-dealers in Wine and Spirits. 
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14,— The 
Culabi 
B a g h 
gateway. 


Mirza Sul- 
tSu Beg, the 
founder. 


On the road to Shalim&r, rather more than half way on the 
left, is the gateway to Gulabi Bagh, or the Garden of Rosewater. 
The garden no longer exists, but the splendid arched entrance of 
glazed tiles still stands. This picturesque gateway is remarkable 
for the profusion and excellence of its colored pottery and enamelled 
fescoes, which are as vivid, and the decorations as perfect, as when 
they were made. The beauty of the words ‘‘ Gulabi Bagh,” lies in 
their serving as the name of the garden as well as giving the chro- 
nogram, the numerical value of the letters expressing the era in 
which the building was constructed, and the garden laid out. The 
era thus obtained is 1066 A. H., or 1655 A. D. 

As the inscription on the gateway imports, it was constructed 
by Mirza Sultan Beg. He was cousin of Mirza Ghiyas-ud-din, a 
nobleman of Persia, husband of Sultan Begam, daughter of Shah 
Jahan. The Mirza came to India in 1649 A. D., and, through the 
influence of the Emperor’s son-in-law, was appointed Mir-ul-Bahar , 
or Admiral of the Fleet, He was fond of sport, and it is related 
that, two months previous to his death, Shah Jahan had presented 
Rim with an English rifle. The royal gift proved fatal to the reci- 
pient. With it he went on a hunting excursion to Hiran Minara , 
or Jahangirabad, the modern Shekhupura, but died there from the 
bursting of the fire-arm. Maulvi Nur Ahmad, author of Tahqiqat - 
i-Chishti, gives the 13th ofShawal 1068 A. H., (1657 A. I).), as the 
date of his death. 

On the front of the gateway the following Persian verses are 
inscribed : — 

^ S ^1 

l&J Jp. j] >1 

f 

j «< The founder of this munificent garden, the opener of the gate of bounty, 

i “ Is he who through (the favor of) the Lord of the firmament constructed a 

garden the equal of the garden of paradise 

“ The pious thus prayed unto God for his eternal life : 
f “ ‘ May Sultan Beg live honored for ever and ever !’ ” 

The following stanza, giving the chronogram, is inscribed on 
the sides of the arched entrance : — 

JS lisp. 

**-«0 JS 




{ AVjwaivsJiHDVa iHVjrnro 
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JS^^J £0^ AA £l) 

•‘ What a pleasnt garden, a garden so beautiful that the poppy is marked 
with the spot of envy, 

“ The flowers of the sun and moon are fitted to adorn it as lamps, 

“ GhAzi asked reason the chronogram of the garden, 

“ The date given was ‘Gulabi Bagh’ (garden of rose water).” 

The words ‘ spot of envy ’ in the first line allude to the black 
centre of the poppy flower. 

A few paces distant from the Gulabi Bagh gateway, on the 
north, is the splendid mausoleum of Dai Anga, the wet-nurse of 
Shdh Jahan and of his daughter Sultan Begam. It is of octagonal 
form, with a large dome and towers at each corner. The walls 
are richly decorated with enamelled pottery, and the walls bear on 
their interior inscriptions of passages from the Koran (the passage 
commences from the Sura Inna Fatehna). The writer of these, as 
rtated at the end of the Arabic passage, is Mahomed Saleh. The 
words are : — 

\*aY ,jl~o AyrP' y^ } y ail! 

“ Written by Mahomed Saleh, may God forgive his sins and overlook his 
faults. 1082 A. U.” 

As the inscription shows, the buildiDg was erected in 1082 
A. H. (1671 A. D.) The sarcophagi have been removed ; but the 
building still stands, an object of admiration to the spectator. There 
are subterranean rooms beneath the edifice ; the passage to them is 
closed, but they can be seen through the openings on the surface. 

The tomb of Sharf-un-Nisa Begam, commonly known as the 
Sarv-wala-Maqbara, from the paintings of the cypress tree on its 
walls, is to the north of the road to Shalimar, about midway be- 
tween that garden and the city. The tomb is peculiarly situated 
on an elevated square, about a storey in height, and is decorated 
with enamelled fresco design. Sharf-un-Nisa Begam was own sister 
to Nawab Khan Bahadur Khan, Viceroy of Lahore. She was in 
the habit of reading the Koran for one hour daily in this tower, 
which she ascended by means of a wooden stair-case. After per- 
forming her devotions, she deposited the Koran here with a jewel- 
led sword. This practice was repeated by her every day until her 
death. Before death she expressed a desire to be buried in this 
tower, and her will was carried out, the Koran and the sword being 
placed on the sarcophagus, as expressly desired by her, and the 
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The tomb* 
of Dai Anga 
and Sulthn 
Begam. 


15 —The 
tomb of 
Sharf-un- 
Nisa Be- 
gam. 
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16 — The 
B a g g a 
Gumbaz. 


The ol 
Baradari. 


gates of the tower being closed by masonry walls. The Sikhs, 
having been informed that the enclosure of the building contained 
valuable deposits, broke it open, and carried away the costly Koran 
and the sword deposited in it. The tower was formerly surrounded 
by a beautiful garden and tank, signs of which still exist. 

On the upper portion of the walls are arranged squares of 
glazed tiles on which is inserted in blue letters the following Ara- 
bic passage in the Tughra characters : — 

^>u jsiij ^ aii 

“ God is eternal ; all the rest is perishable.” 

East of Begampura is an old building of octagonal form, called 
the Bagga Gumbaz, or the “ white tower.” The dome, or tower, 
has been destroyed, but the walls which supported it, stand on a 
raised platform, in the midst of which is the tomb ot Yahya Khan, 
son and successor of Nawab Zakaria Khan, Khan Bahadur. 
Even the grave has been dug up by the brick-sellers, and, on my 
visit to the spot,* I saw only a hollow with a jal tree grown in it. 
The tomb is situated in the cultivated lands now belonging to 
Ilahi Bakhsh, Lambardar of Begampura, which are irrigated by an 
old and large well south of the tomb. Between this and the tomb 
of Sharf-un-Nisa (the Sarv-wala Maqbara) is an old B&rddari in 
which the cattle of the zemindars are now tethered.f 

When, after the tragedy which ended in the murder of Chand 
Kour, widow of Mahar&ja Kharak Singb, Sher Singh came to 
Lahore at the invitation of Dhian Singh, he first alighted in this 
Gumbaz, and from this place went to Buddhu-ka-Awa, where he 
was saluted t Mahi,raja of Panjab by the soldiery. Sher Singh re- 
garded this Gumbaz as fortunate, and was in the habit of coming 
here. It was his intention to put it in thorough repair, but for- 
tune was fickle, and he himself falling a victim to the Sindhanwa- 
lia plot, his wish could not be carried out. 

The old Baradari previously alluded to is quite close to the 
l tomb of Syad Rahmatullah on the south-west between Bagga Gum- 
baz and Begampura. As the name implies, it has 12 arched 
entrances, supported by pillars of solid masonry. There is a raised 
platform in the middle of the building, on which was the tomb of 
some of the courtiers of Nawab KhAn Bahadur, but no traces of it 
notf exist. At the commencement of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s reign, 

* This was on 22nd January 1891. 

+ For a fullacoount of Yahya Khan, vidt my History of the Panjib, Part 
II, Chapter XXII, PP- to 
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Sansar Ghand of Kdngra, whose beautiful daughters the Maharaja 
had married, laid out a flue garden here. Subsequently, the place 
was used as a Chdoni, or Cantonment, by the Maharaja, and the 
Baradari was used by Subhaii Khan, Commandant. It is now in 
possession of Zemindars, who use it for agricultural purposes. 

The tomb of Syad Bahmatullah Shah, Chishti, is situated to 
the north of the road leading from the city to the Shalimar gardens 
between the Maqbcira Sarv-wald and Bagga Gumbaz (the tomb 
of Yahya Khan.) Within a walled enclosure, on a high platform^ 
are two tombs, one of Syad Rahmatullah Shah, Chishti, and the 
other of his son Syad Barkatullah Shah. Rahmatullah Shah was 
the spiritual guide of Nawab Abdul Samad Khan, Dilcr Jang, Vice- 
roy of Lahore, during the reign of Mahomed Shah, and died in 
1120 A. H. (1708 A. D.) The saint is now called by the zemin- 
dars of the neighbourhood Pir Sdnpon-wala, or the saint having 
the command of serpents. On enquiry from the people of advanced 
age as to the reason of the saint being so styled, I was informed 
that Ranjit Singh had located a portion of his troops about this 
quarter. The men of the corps acted indiscreetly, and some of 
them were bitten by snakes and died. The troopers were terrified, 
and the locality was abandoned under the belief that the saint’s 
displeasure on account of the injudicious uso of it was the cause of 
the calamity, and thenceforward people called him Pin Sdnpon- 
ivala. The place is now under cultivation on all sides, the platform 
standing in the midst of green fields. 

Close to the mausoleum of Khwaja Mahmud, on the road to 
Shalimar, to the north, is the village Begampura. The place 
abounds with architectural monuments of the Mughal period, and 
is of much antiquarian interest. Having been founded by Bcgam 
Jan, mother of Zakaria Khan, surnamed Khan Bahadur Khan? 
Viceroy of the Punjab during the reign of Muhammad Shah, it is. 
after her name, called Begampura. The place was in the height of 
its splendour in the time of Khan Bahadur, who lived here with 
his family, and adorned it with sumptuous palaces, elegant wardens, 
mosques, tanks, aqueducts, baths and taverns. Some conception 
of its magnificence may be formed from the fact that the Viceroy 
of Lahore, availing himself of the weakness of the Court of 
Delhi, had assumed the power of a satrap, and the whole wealth 
of the Panjab flowed into the palaces of Begampura for the 
period of twenty-one years (1717-1738 A. D.), during which the 
Panjab was peaceful. “ Safe for a time,” observes Mr. Thornton, 
e ‘ in his palace of Begampura, he viewed with complacency the fail- 
ing powers of the house of Tymur, and the rise of the Majirattas.” 


17. —The 
Hujera of 
Syad Rah- 
im atuilah 
Shah. 


18.— The 
architec- 
tural re- 
mains of 
B e g a ni- 
pum. 
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The place, during the reign of Ranjit Singh, was in the pos- 
session of Gulab Singh, Pohowandia. The Sikhs levelled many of 
its buildings with the ground, both before the ascendancy of Ran- 
jit Singh and in his time. For a long time subsequently, and dur- 
ing the British period, it formed a mine for the supply of 
bricks of the best quality for public and private buildings 
in Lahore and its suburbs. What remains of it now affords ample 
proof of its former greatness. The imposing gateway, with its 
arched-rooms and side-rooms, opens on a spacious court-yard, lined 
with cells and other buildings. 

The mosque The gateway of the garden is preserved. The picturesque 

of Khan Ba- mosque of Nawab Khdn Bahadur, with its beautiful minarets of 
nadur, \ 

kansi work, and arched entrances, can be seen from a distance. On 
the top of the middle arch is inserted a slab of marble on which is 
inscribed the k-xlima, or the Mahomedan confession of faith. On 
either side of it are the following inscriptions in the Arabic cha- 
racter 

" Easte thou for prayers before death,” 

“ Haste to recent bef jre thou ceasest to live.” 

Nothing can be more sublime or more awful and heart-rending 
than the sight of these wrecks of departed glory ; they convey at 
once to the mind how transitory and unstable worldly eminence is. 
The palaces, once the residence of die reconciler of the fierce Nadir 
Shah aud of his delicate harem, where he, with all the pomp and 
pride of a viceroy, sat giving orders to his omerahs and officers on 
State afiairs, are now in ruins, and beneath the shattered domes 
which have survived the wreck of time, lives an old woman work- 
ing at her grinding mill, or a weaver busy with his loom. On a 
The tombs raised platform is the grave of Nawdb Khan Bahadur himself. 
Khau a Baha b ^ 00r maa ' Nothing remains of him no w, but the ashes. Beside 
dur and Ab- lj es hi s veceran father, Abdus Samad Khan, Saif-ud-daula, Diler 
Jang, the irreconcileable foe of the Sikhs, the vanquisher of hardy 
Banda, the famous Byragi. On another platform, to the west, are 
the tombs of Khwaja Inayatulla Beg, Kalandar Shah and NawfLb 
Ghazi Beg, the grandsons of the Nawab. The fourth is the tomb 
of Alai Sohagan Begam, wife of Nawab Ghazi Beg, and the fifth of 
Sahib Begam, his daughter. Two other tombs on a platform east 
of the mosque, are those of Bahu Begam, wife, and Begam Jan, 
mother, of Nawab Khan Bahadur. 


K Uan , 
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The high dome of tills mausoleum is to the west of Begampura 
on the road to Shalimar. According to Kitab-i- lliswdni, Khwaja 
Mahmud, alias ILizrat Eshan , was a native of Bukhara. lie receiv- 
ed his education in the royal college, and became an accomplished 
scholar. The fame of his piety and devotion reached far and wide, 
and he made thousands of disciples in Herat, (Jibul an l Candahar. 
He came to Kashmir in Akbar’s time, and Jahangir, his successor, 
took him to Agra. In the time of Shah Jahan he li -ed at Lahore. 
That emperor, on his accession to the throne, presented him with a 
lakh of gold takas, with which he laid out a tine garden. The pre- 
sent mausoleum was built by him in his own life-time, Wazir Khan, 
the Minister of Shah Julian, held him in great esteem, and it is 
said his prayer cured Kur Jahan of a dangerous illness. During the 
viceroyalty of Nawab Khan Bahadur Khan, who lived at Begam- 
pura, the mausoleum was in the height of its popularity. The Ule- 
mas assembled here every week, and bread was distributed to the 
poor and needy, each man getting a rupee in cash besides. There 
were Tasbi Kliands , or houses of worship, and the now forsaken 
mosques were resorted to by multitudes of people who performed 
prayers in them, but during the ascendancy of the Sikhs all these 
institutions were neglected. The pulpit from which Khwaja Mahmud 
used to preach in the mosque, still exists. He was a contemporary 
of Mian Mir and used to hold religious discourses with him. 

This very imposing edifice is situated to the north of the Shali- 
mar road and the mausoleum of l fas rat Eshan, and stands in a wall- 
ed enclosure about nine feet high. In the centro of this enclosure is 
a platform about three feet high, on which is a quadrangular build- 
ing surmounted by a tower. The entrance is from stair to the south, 
the walls of the remaining three sides being perforated with latticed 
work of red-sand stone. The structure is decorated with beautiful 
glazed pottery work, of blue and yellow colour, to the height of 
three feet from below all round. To the north is a small tower, 
decorated with porcelain work and intended as a place for a lamp. 

The mausoleum of Shah Badr Diwan is in village Masfinian, 
-Tahsil Batfila, District Gurdaspur. The mausoleum under notice 
is the place where the saint passed his forty days of seclusion and 
meditation, and it is on that account called the Chilla of Badr 
Diwan. A small garden is now being laid out around the mauso- 
leum by the descendants of disciples of the saint living at Lahore. 

To the west of the mausoleum of Pir Seraj-ud-din, Gilani, and 
south of the village Bhogiwall, north of the Shalimar road, is a hand- 
some quadrangular mausoleum, surmounted by a dome of beautiful 
glazed pottery work, supported by arches. The arches stand on pillars 


19— The 
Mausole- 
u m of 
Khwaja 
Mahmud, 


20.— The 
Chilla 
o f Shah 
Badr Di- 
wan. 


21 —The 
Mausole- 
um of Mir 
Niamat 
Khan. 
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of soli J masonry, the mausoleum occupying the centre of a platform 
of the same material. Beneath the dome is a large white tomb, with 
a smaller one on either side. The large white tomb is that of Mir Nia- 
mat Khan, cani i.andmt of artillery in the time of SMh Jahfln.* 
In ol 1 times a garden belonging to Husein Ali Khan, Syad of Bara, 
existed here South of this m tusoleum is a large mosque, with three 
demos and three arches, the courtyard being paved with brick work. 
The mesque was built by Mir Niamat Khan. Both the dome and 
mosque are Government property. 

22.— The This mausoleum is situated north of Shalimar road, opposite 

Makbara pp c q 0113 0 f Khsin-i-Xhanan. The dome is sloping, and the colour 
Sm'ai-u'f* of the lime plaster used has, consequent on lapse of time, now turned 
din, u black. The building is of quadrangular form, and the north, east 
and west silc-s have latticed stone work, to the height of a man, 
applied to the walls, the entrance being, by a flight of steps to the 
couth. On the wall to the north of the tomb inside is inserted a 
slab of marble with the inscription, 


y£> d)J! 

God, Mahomed, Abubakr, Omar, Usman and Ali, 


The grave cf the saint is in an under ground, chamber which is 
now quite visible from the south side. 

Sayal Seraj-ud-uin, Gilani, died cn the 10th Moharram 1 1 40, 
A. H. (1727 A. D.) People of the neighbourhood relate various 
stories regarding (he miracles of this saint, and it i3 said that tho 
voice of Kalinui, “ La IL t.\<« lllal'xlto ” ^here is no God but 
God) is heard coming out of t nnb at night. The mausoleum, 
indeed, is a place of g -eat interest, an 1 the surrounding neighbour- 
hood is full of architectural remains of much beauty and elegance. 


23 — The 


tialinar 


grdcin. 


Three miles north-east of Lahore is the renowned and delight- 
ful garden of Shall Jahan, the Shalimar, or “ House ot Joy, ” most 
appropriately called the Versailles of the Punjab. It is a magni- 
ficent remnant of Moghul grandeur, in form an oblong parallelo- 
gram, surroun led by a higli wall of crick work, 1,200 paces in 
length an ISO 3 in breadth, with throe successive terraces, raised ono 
above the level of the other by a height of 12 or 15 feet, the whole 
area of the garden covering 80 acres more or less. A canal, brought 


* Mian Karim Rakhsh of Raghhinpura. an aged gentleman of SO, informs mo 
that Nazav Mul-uoma.: descendant ot Mir Niamat Khan was Lis c! .-s-fethiv.-. 

iNazar Muhammad u m f the. -m- law of Hakim Syad UakamShahof iaii.oie. «U 
left two sues. Syad ..has Ali, a Munsiff iu the i'anjih, and Symd Li.avm: 
■Ali blush, auTdxtia .vasietaut Commissioner. ... 
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from a great distance, intersects this beautiful garden and dis- 
charges itself in the middle terrace into a large marble basin : from 
this basin and from the canal rise 450 fountains which throw up 
water that is subsequently received into marble tanks, the profuse 
discharge of water in this way serving to render the atmosphere 
deliciously cool and pleasant. On the upper terrace is a substantial 
pillared marble kiosk, or arcaded pavilion (Baradari)* open on all 
sides, and rendered delightful by a string of jets cV eau in front, 
and some on the lower terraces, which play over a cistern crossed by 
narrow marble bridges in miniature. In the centre is a reservoir, 
bordered by an elaborate coping, and a cascade falls into it over a 
slope of white marble screen corrugated in an ornamental carved 
diaper. Down this the water ripples into a pond below, whence, 
falling into another reservoir, it passes to the extremity of the 
garden. The fountains, when playing, not only add to the pic- 
turesqueness of the scene, but have the e fleet of sensibly diminish- 
ing the heat. Pavilions and other buildings are scattered about 
in various places. The alcoves and summer-houses are of marble 
and red stone, and tastefully designed. 

The garden is well stocked with magnificent fruit trees and 
flowering shrubs. There are beautiful groves of lemon and pome- 
granate trees. The avenues of oranges are laden with such an 
abundance of large fruit, in their season, that the branches seem 
ready to break under the weight. The fine tall mango trees are in 


* Zeb-ul-nissa, the talented daughter of An ran ;?eb, used to sit in this marble 
pavilion and enjoy the scene of the waterfall. Here in her shady retreats, sur- 
rounded by the Royal Princesses, and attended by a host of damsels, all in the 
bloom of youth, she composed her swreet and charming odes, the lovely scenery and 
the beauties of nature all round being specially adapted to her vivid imagination 
and poetical genius. Here the ladies of the King's Huron walked free and inde- 
pendent. Here the songs of the northern lands of the Panj.il), o: the hills of Kash- 
mir and the vale of Cdbul were sung by the female attendants, and country dances 
held to amuse the Royal visitors. Once, seated on a golden chan. Zeb-ul-nissa as 
she beheld the water-fall in full play, composed the following unrivalled yuatrain 
extempore. 

t 1 j C -‘wdk— - a. a ^ - *— 

v-* ^ S ^ fi| 

'^3Li — j \j 

“ O waterfall ! for whose sake art thou weeping ? * 

“ In whose sorrowful recollection hast thou wrinkled thy brows ? 

“ What pain was it that impelled thee, like myself, the whole night 
“ To strike thy head against stone and to shed tears ? ” ' 

Abdul Hamid, Ldhori, informs us in the Budshahnama that Shah Jahan laid 
out these gardens with the object that they might serve as a place of refresh merf- 
and recreation for the Royal family, and that the use of tents, which invari; hi 
filled a large space whenever the Royal ladies accompanied him on excursion, f 
pleasure, might be avoided. No egress was allowed to men on the occaat-n f 
Royal visits, and strict Parda (or seclusion of the female sex) was observed 01 


The marble 
Baradari. 


The cascade. 


Fruit trees. 
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flourishing condition, and yield delicious fruit, which is hawked for 
sale in the streets of Lahore. As aptly remarked by a recent tra- 
veller, ‘ outside all is glare and dust ; within all is green foliage, 
white marble, cool reservoir, and rippling cascade.’ 

Scenes i n The garden has become the favourite resort of the European 
the garden, community of Lahore and Mian Mir for fetes, picnics and other 
parties of various kinds. The grounds are, on such occasions, ar- 
tistically laid out with walks, flower beds and promenades ; the 
fountains play ; the branches are tastefully formed into graceful 
arches over the walks. The illuminations have a most admirable 
effect on the luxuriant foliage of the mango and orange trees, and 
their bright reflections in the watery sheets below spread like so 
many transparent mirrors, constitute a magic scene. The chateau 
glittering with colored lamps, seems like a fairy palace — the trees, 
the lakes, the paths, the roofs of the marble structures, all shim- 
mering with variegated lights. The fireworks, diffused in most 
singular lights and colors, float the garden in an ocean of flame. 

The garden has five splendid cupolas of red sand-stone at the 
angles, from which a fine view of the surrounding country is 
obtained, especially to the south-east, in which direction are the 
village Baghbanpura and the old ruins. 

Date of The gardens, or the royal pleasure grounds of Shalimar, were 
foundation, l a i<j ou * j n the sixth year of Shah Jahan’s reign, or in 1634 A.D.,* 
after the plan of the royal gardens in Kashmir, by orders of the 
Emperor, under the management of Khalilulla Khan. The canal, 
or Hasli, to irrigate the gardens was brought from Madhupur, at 
the expense of two lakhs of rupees. It wa3 the combined work of 
Ali Mardan Khan, the great canal engineer, and Mulla Ala-ul- 
Mulk. The cost of the gardens and the buildings attached to it 


to the 



The following chronogram of the foundation of this garden was presented 
Emperor by a poet of his Darbar : — 

1 ! S UiiS 

When Shah Jahan the King, Defender of the Faith, 

Laid out the Shalimar in a becoming style, 

I asked the date of foundation from the door-keeper of Paradise 
He answered, sayfng, ‘ This is the specimen of the highest Paradise.’ ” 

le numeral value of Namv.nci Kkuld i-Barin .-«•>} Alda J ui 1(u7 

Isto 1637 A. D. This probably represents & date of thTfinal completion 
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was six lakhs of rupees, and they were laid and constructed in one C °s t of 
year, five months, and four days.* Mulla Abdul Hamid, Lahori, in 1)uilciing ‘ 
his excellent work the Badshdhndma, gives the following interest- 
ing particulars of the first State visit of the Emperor to these gar- e r ^formal 
dens. “ It having been represented to His Majesty that the gar- visit to the 
dens, the management of which had been entrusted to Khalilullah gaidena - 
Khan, had been finished, the royal astrologers were ordered to fix 
an auspicious hour for the visit of the august sovereign. Accord- 
ingly, the 7th of Shaban 1052 A. H. was fixed as the date of the 
royal visit. His Majesty honored the gardens with a visit on that 
day, and was highly pleased with the scene he witnessed. The 
omerahs and grandees of State offered their congratulations, while 
all joined in prayers for the duration of the Imperial grandeur. 

Multitudes of intelligent and wise men who were present before 
His Imperial Majesty, and who had seen Rum, Irak and Mawar- 
un-Nahar, represented to him that a garden such as this had never 
to this date been constructed, or seen, or even talked of by any 
body.” “ So many edifices,” adds Abdul Hamid, “ were construct- 
ed in this garden, that, whenever it pleases the Emperor to pay a 
visit to it with the Royal Harem, who remain with him at Lahore 
the capital (Dar-us-Saltanat), the necessity of pitching tents is 
avoided.” 

In the second storey, towards the east are, the Royal Bath- The Royal 
Rooms. These consist of four arched chambers, with beautiful re- Bath ' RoomSi 
servoirs, which can be heated by fire placed outside the rooms to the 
east. The chambers and reservoirs have been maintained in per- 
fect preservation. It is said, several hundred maunds of fuel was 
required to warm the Baths, which are constructed after the Tur- 
kish fashion. 


The garden is divided into two divisions, the first being The divi- 
called Farah Bakhsh, and the second, which includes the middle si °j 3 of the 
and the third terraces, Fyz Bakhsh. t gar en ' 


* Badshdhndma of Mulla Abdul Hamid, Lahori. 

t Ckishti and some other writers of modern times have maintained that the 
garde n w as ong i nail y di v idc- d into seven divisions, representing the seven degrees 
of he Paradise of Islam Of these, it is said, five have been destroyed, and three 

(nao e 18 e il l h^ U a d i ed f‘u th ® P Jif ent area - The compiler of the Panjab Gazetteer 
(page 18a) has also fallen in the same error. The garden never had seven storeys 
and no mention whatever of such storeys exists in contemporary histories. It is 
extremely unlikely that five storeys of the garden should have utterly vanished 

Ectd! v th eS u them if they had had an y real existence: 

Equally the story of Shah Jahan having a ‘wondrous dream’ in Shahdara of a 

vtlions and Pa f\ d,se l ‘bright with fruits of gold, marble fountains, cool pa- 

vilions and every variety of foliage,’ is fabulous. The description of the garden bv 
th! ^ orIa ' 13 . 0 ', «hah.Jahan, who have even given the number and description of 
the trees planted in it (omitted by me in my description for the sake of brevity), is 
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It’a treat- During the troublous days of Ahmad Sh&h, the Sikhs laid 
Sikhs tile their ruthless hands on this magnificent garden, and robbed it of 
much of its decorative works. A costly pavilion of agate was re- 
moved by Lahna Singh, one of the three rules of Lahore, and sold 
for Rs, 24,000 to stone-polishers in the city. Ranjit Singh bar- 
barously defaced the gardens by removing a large portion of the 
marble embellishments, to decorate his new constructions at the 
favorite religious capital of Amritsar, and the contiguous fortress of 
Govindgarh. The marble pavilions, by the central reservoir, were 
used in adorning the Ram Bagh of Amritsar, and, in their stead, 
structures of brick aud whitewash were substituted. 


The name It cannot be exactly ascertained at what time the garden came 
nalimar. c all e d “ Shalimar,” its present designation. In the Badshdh- 

nama of Mu 11 a Abdul Hamid, Lahori, written by orders of Shah 
Jahan, and in the Ma-asir-i-Alamgiri of Muhammad Saki Must aid 
Kh^n, written in the time of Sh&h Alam, successor of Aurangzeb, 
the garden, in connexion with royal visits, is called Far ah Rakhsh . 
The first mention of the name “ Shalimar” that we find, is in the 
works of the historians of Nadir Sh&h, but how the name came to 
be adopted is not clear. 


24 , The The dome of the tomb of Abdul Ghani is situated between the 

tomb of Shalimar gardens and the village Baghbanpura, north of the road 
Ghani. leading to the Shalimar. The dome is situated on a raised plat- 
form, and is supported by a quadrangular building. It was ori- 
ginally covered with blue Kami work, but only small traces of it 
now exist. The Maqhara was built by Dara Shekoh. Abdul 
Ghani was a khalifa of the saint Mian Mir. 


25 —The This old mosque is situated close to the village Baghbanpura. 
mosque of The founder was Khwaja Ayaz, an omera under Nawab Ali Mar- 
Ay a™ a ^ a °^ in Khan. He was superintendent of public works when the 
Shalimar gardens were laid out by order of the Emperor Shah 
Jahan. He also constructed a garden, which still exists, to the 
east of Shalimar, within a walled enclosure, and is now in posses- 
sion of the Sindihianwala Sardars. The mosque has three arches 


so full, that it is not likely that if this famous garden had owed its origin to it, the 
fact, most significant as it would seem to be, would have been omitted altogether 
by them in a notice oi it in their works, so full of interesting information regarding 
the origin of the gardens, 
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and three fine domes. In the court-yard is a tank, ten yards long 
and ten yards broad. On the top of the middle arch are inscribed 
Arabic passages, on a slab of marble, together with the name of the 
founder, 

“ The slave of the threshold (of God) K'hwaja Ayaz.” 

The floor is built of solid masonry, and the walls are decorat- 
ed with paintings. 

The tomb of this famous saint is situated north of the village 26. — The 
Baghbanpura. There are signs of two tombs on a high platform, one tomb of 
of Madho, and the other of Lai Husain, the actual tombs being 
in an underground chamber. The platform is surrounded by a sain, 
wall with a gateway to the south. Between the platform and the 
surrounding wall is a space left for the devotees to go round, the 
platform being lined on all sides with lattice vvork of red sand- 
stone. North of the enclosure is a tower in which is reverentially 
kept the impression of the Prophet’s foot (Kad.am.-i- Rasul), and to 
the west is a mosque.* According to Pir Mahomed, author of the 
llaqiqat-ul-Fuqara, Lai Husain flourished in the time of Akbar. 

He became enamoured of a Brahman boy, named Madho, of the 
village of Shahdara, across the Ravi, and his name, to this day, 
forms the prefix to that of the saint, as a mark of the strong at- 
tachment he had for him. Madho became a convert to Mahome- 
danism, and his tomb is situated close to that of his religious pre- 
ceptor.*)* 

Many stories are told of the miracles performed by Lai Hu- 
sain. It is said he spent his nights in repeating the Koran by 
heart in a standing posture in the Ravi. He died in 1008 A.H. 

(1599 A.D.), and was buried at Shahdara. A few years after, as 
predicted by the saint, the grave was swept away by the overflow 
of the Ravi. Madho exhumed the corpse, and, with due formali- 
ties, buried it in the present locality. 


* This mosque was built by Moran, the Muhammadan Queen of Ranjit 
Singh. 

t It is related that Madho, in conformity with the precepts of his religion, 
expressed a desire to go on a pilgrimage to the Ganges. Lai Husain, who could 
not bear to part with him, said : — “ The Ganges wii! herself come to thee ; why 
then take the trouble of travelling such a long distance ? ” He then hade the boy 
close his eyes. Madho shut his eyes and found himself on the banks of the Ganges. 
He enjoyed a bath in the company of his parents, who had already gone there in 
fact. On re-opening his eyes he found himself in his home again. The parents, on 
their return from the Ganges, confirmed the fact of Madho having bathed along 
with them on the banks of the river on the appointed day. Madho was sc much 
affected by this miiaele that he forthwith repeated the Mahomedan confession of 
faith and became a Musalman, Thenceforward he was called Shaikh Madho. 
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Dara Shekoh, in his learned work, known as Shatkiat-i-Dard, 
writing of Lai Husain, says that Prince Salem and the ladies of 
Akbar’s harem believed in his supernatural powers and entertained 
great respect for him. Salem had specially appointed an official of 
the Court, named Bahar Khan, to keep a diary of the saint’s pro- 
ceedings, and the work called Baharia is replete with much inter- 
esting information regarding Lai Husain. 

The Busant Two great fairs of Lahore, called the Basant and Chiraghctn, 
hfa fairs!™ 8 ' are annually held at this shrine. The people still retain a recol- 
lection of the festivities and gaieties that took place at this spo t 
during the time of Ranjit Singh, in honor of the Basant, which 
simply means spring, when the luxurious Maharaja, all his chiefs 
and troops and every body else were dressed in yellow attire. The 
Maharaja, when paying his respects to the shrine, made an offer 
of Rs. 1,100 and a pair of shawls of yellow colour. 

The mosque To the west of this shrine is the mosque of Nawab Zakaria 
° kariaKh ihf Khan, Governor of Lahore during the reign of Mahomed Shah. 

The following Persian verses are inscribed on the front arch in blue 
letters of enamelled pottery work, showing that the mosque was 

&Lj, <_sAL# fil&yyd yvl 

yl alsyb a.kiy 
y' asAa A3 | csLd 

O..A I 2 J dyi-.y y 

yb" IdiS. y^,J 

dal <— Myi’ yll 

yld v yi.ifcl5o dyd. yl <_sy 1 1 

dy5* 

^yby£" « — , .. Co £>hyd dyi 

A d-So i-ijy**> S ^ 1 

y jJ 0.1 d*£5,J J dy? 

d^* 1 ^y*^*c* yl ^jyli" 


built in 1144 A. H. (1731 A. H.) 

£ h&D lii-cy & bis 

^by ytrii y&. <- &«o y d 

<-~sba~> dy*® ^1=, bySd 

wXxSo ^ } 

yly£ yl*j dyi a ^yLjlj 
dole- jjS 

yld yd jS ^vUvXis yl 

& b^. yy d ^y^y> y<3 
cajydR=> y~s >_2jdy 

y^jd y£3!y &W, y uksvw* 
...... 
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^*1) -i-O ^ 'O \unj 

Aiy^ ^ >fc ^ j 

^jW, ^ J A«o _} jl^Ss Jjljj 

“ In the time of the king, the asylum of the country, 

“ Muhammad Shah, the king of Hindustan ; 

“ The learned, the just, the benevolent of the age, 

“ In the field of battle like a fierce lion, 

“ The most distinguished of His Majesty’s court, 

*’ N a wab Zakaria Khan, Viceroy of the Panjab, 

“ Whose ill-wisher, even if he is Jamshed, 

“ Is trembling, through fear, like a cane ; 

“ And a man of such great celebrity that the fame of his virtue 
“ Has spread in all directions like the scent of a flower ; 

“ Built, at his own costs, a well and a mosque, 

“ Lofty, splendid, and imposing. 

“ Merely in the name of God has he constructed this edifice, 

“ That the devotees might perform their prayers in it, 

“ And future reward resulting from such prayers 
“ Be bestowed on its founder'. 

“ 0 God ! protect it with Thy grace 1 
" And preserve it from destruction > 

He built this substantial mosque, 

" Together with a fair well, 

“ Close to the mausoleum of the Holy -Saint, 

“ Possessing the knowledge of the mysteries of God, 

“ He who is known under the title of Lai Husain, 

“ The dust of whose shoes i3 as antimony for the eyes, 

“ When the mason, built with unique skill, 

“ This mosque and well, 

“ The date of the foundation was — 

“ ‘ The good mosque (illegible).’ ” 


Another chronogram. 


“ This place of private and public worship 
“ Was founded by the chief of virtuous fame. 

*■ Whoever should desire to know the date of its foundation, 

“ Let him be informed that It is one thousand one h nndnd and. forty 
four.” 


J 


In. the middle of the arch is the inscription ; — 


4 5 ^ I i! I I i! _y£jJ I Lies I 

jr 

“ Commence in the name of God the Merciful and Forgiving. There is no — ' 
God, but God, and Mahomed, the Prophet of God. And from Him do we im- ‘ 
piore assistance 


v 
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27. — The This handsome mausoleum is situated west of Mauzah Bhogi- 

mauscjle- wa j Nawab Mian Khan was the son of Nawab Sa’adullah 
garden of Khan, Prime Minister of Shah Jahan. He died in 1082 A. H. 

N a w a b (1671 A. D.), during the reign of ’Alamgir, and was buried here. 
Khan 3 ** ^'^ le resided at Chiniot (where the picturesque mosque of 

Sa’adullah Khan is the object of greatest interest to the travellers), 
and as that part of the country abounds in black stone, that 
stone is extensively used in both the mausoleum of Mian Khan, 
and the buildings of the garden attached to it. These fine edifices 
of Mian Khan at Lahore cost lakhs of rupees, and they were in a 
flourishing condition to the end of the Moghal period. Ranjit 
Singh divested them of all their valuable stones. The garden was 
made over to Suchet Singh, and came to be called after his name. 
He built the walled enclosure which now surrounds it. For a time 
it was in possession of Shaikh Imam-ud-din, who carried away as 
much stone as he could to build his liaveli in the city. During the 
British period it was sold to Nawab Ali Raza Khan, who has 
made additions to it. 

Among the old buildings of this garden are a fine gateway with 
many beautiful arched chambers, a large tank with a waterfall or 
cascade, a spacious summer-house ( Baradari ), with vaulted roof of 
solid masonry work, and two mosques opposite each other with 
graceful domes, long reservoirs of water running between both the 
mosques. The mosque to the east was presumably intended for 
the ladies, and that to the west for the nobles of State. The tomb 
The tomb of Mian Khan is situated in a Bdrddari of black stone, surrounded 
M 1 a n by a high platform of the same material, which is reached by a 
flight of steps. The sarcophagus of marble was destroyed by 
Raja Suchet Singh, but the mark of the tomb still exists. 

The place is up to this time called by the people Mushki de 
Mahal, or the black palaces, from the black marble stone with 
which the edifices were built. The place is of great interest, not 
only on account of its architectural beauty, but also on account 
of its locality in a country with attractive scenery, 

28.— The To the west of the village Bhogiwal, and north-east of 

Gumbaz Chilla Shah Badr Diwan, is a dome supported by a building of 
Shahfs SUl octa S ona ^ f° rm - The dome itself now looks black with age, 
but above the arches the glazed pottery work still exists. The 
dome stood originally on a raised platform, of which traces can be 
still seen. Beneath this platform is an underground chamber 
where were interred the remains of the personage in whose honor 
the edifice is raised. His name cannot be ascertained, but the 
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dome is called the Rasul Shahyun ka Maqbara, because of the 
followers of that sect haviug located themselves there during the 
time of the Sikhs. 

There is a dome in the compound of the North-Western 29. Ka— 

Railway station, north of the station itself, on a raised spot of dam Ra— 
ground. Here was kept what was believed to be the impression of su ^ - 
a foot of the Prophet Mahomed, and the place was consequently 
called Kadam Rasul, and held in great reverence by the Mahome- 
dan community. The dome, together with a tank and well (since 
destroyed), adjoining it, was constructed by a merchant named 
Ghulam Rasul, at a cost of Rs. 7,000, in 1030 A. H. (1620 A. D.), or 
during the reign of Jahangir. Outside the dome was the tomb of 
Haji Jamiat, the hereditary guardian of the place, whose disciple 
Ghulam Rasul was. The tombs of Haji Jamiat and Ghulam Rasul 
and others in the vicinity of the place have been all demolished, 
and the dome having been sold to the authorities of the Railway 
Department, the sacred stone bearing the impression of foot has 
been removed by the descendants of the hereditary guardians . 

The dome was originally surrounded by a walled enclosure, 
south of which, over the gateway, was inscribed in letters of en- 
amelled pottery work the following Arabic passage : — 

^ ) fl • ^ y » Jl 

i 1-4 ^ y ^cJl jjib y yS b 

y S-scs- r-^1 

JUc, 

meaning : — 

“ He was.Masiid and his son was Salim, son of Mosallam, son of ’Akil, son 
of Jouhar, son of Biikar, son of As’ad, son of Nasir, son of Tahir, son of Tyab, 
son of Mojib, son of Habib, son of Jamal.” 

The above is the pedigree of Haji Jamdl, and it was engraved 
on the top of the gateway, apparently to remove any doubt as to his 
being the hereditary guardian of the place. 

Over the arch towards the east was inscribed in yellow letters 
of enamelled pottery work : — 

y Jl y )y>y ^J1 

“ Commence in the name of God, the Forgiving and the Merciful. Peace be 
on Mahomed, the Messenger of God, and on his offspring and companions.” 
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30 -The 
Tahli Sa- 
hib. 


The Sa- 
madk of Ba- 
wii Sri Chand, 


The Sa- 
madh of Nag 
Deota. 

The Sa- 
madh of Di- 
wdu Bkawdui 
Dhs. 


31 — Bud- 
dhu ka 
Aya. 


The above inscriptions are given in the work of Chishti, who 
saw them.* They show that the sacred stone was originally 
brought from Mecca by Masud, and that the hereditary guardian of 
it at the time of the construction of the dome was Haji Jamal, a 
descendant of Masud. This Jamal had performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca seven times, and had shown the sacred temple to his dis- 
ciple, Ghulam Rasul, in a dream which led the latter to become a 
faqir himself, and from the money received from a debtor of his, 
he raised the present mausoleum.! 

This sacred place of Sikh worship is situated south of the 
Lunatic Asylum, close to the station of the North-Western Rail- 
way. In a walled enclosure are a number of sacred buildings. 
By far the most important is the Samadh of Bawa Sri Chand, son 
of Bawa Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion and sect. His 
descendants are called Nanak Shahis, and he founded a sect called 
the Udasis. The followers of this persuasion wear a langot, or a 
sheet of cloth, between their legs, bind their hair turban-wise 
round their heads and put a blanket on their shoulders. The Sa- 
madh is of an octagonal shape, and surmounted by a dome. South 
of it is fixed a flag twelve yards long, covered throughout with a 
cloth. The Samadh was originally small, but it was enlarged and 
beautified by Jamna Das, a Maliant, in 1890 Sambat (1831 A. D.). 
Next to it is the Samadh of Nag Deota, or the serpent deity, 
which is also worshipped. In one of the rooms the Granth, or holy 
book, is kept. There is also the Samadh of Diwan Bhawani Das 
Peshawaria, commonly known as the Kubba Diwdn, or Diwan the 
hump-backed. He was the first man who, having come from Pe- 
shawar, arranged the Persian Office of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and 
introduced a regular system of public accounts. The place is call- 
ed Tahli Sahib, because of the existence here of an old shisham, or 
Tahli tree, believed to have belonged to the time of Bawa Sri 
Chand. It is also an object of worship by the pious, being associat- 
ed with the memory of no less a personage than the son of the 
founder of the Sikh sect. 

The lofty brick-kiln of Buddhu, known as Buddha ha Avd, 
or Pazava, is situated about three miles from Lahore, to the south 
of the road to Shalimar. Buddhu, son of Suddhu, was a potter of 
the time of Shah Jahan. Suddhu, who flourished in the time 
of Jahangir, under orders of the imperial authorities, constructed 

* Tahqiqat-i-Chishti, page 236. 

t Ibid, pp 327-28. 
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a number of kilns, in the vicinity of Lahore, to supply burnt 

bricks for the Royal edifices, as well as the palaces of the Omerahs, 

at Lahore, the principal of these being the palace of Abul Hassan 

Asif Jah, brother of Nur Jahan, which cost twenty-two lakhs of 

rupees. It is said that the fire in this kiln, known after the name 

of Buddhu, was extinguished, in consequence of the curse of a The curse 

faqir, named Abdul Haq, a disciple of Mian Mir, who, on a cold, of a Fac,lr ‘ 

wet day, when it was raining heavily, came to the kiln to warm 

himself and was refused the indulgence by Buddhu’s servants, who 

had the insolence to turn out the holy man from the spot. The 

incensed faqir cursed Buddhu, who afterwards expressed penitence, 

but the offence was too grave to be forgiven, and the kiln remained 

unserviceable ever after. 

On the top of this kiln General Avitabile, the French Offictr Historical 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, built a beautiful summer-house, but no assoi ' iatlons - 
trace of it is now left. It was also here that Maharaja Sher 
Singh and Raja Hira Singh, each in his turn, collected the Khalsa 
troops to lay siege on Lahore. 

The dome of Khan-i-Dauran is to the south of the Buddhu 32. —The 
lea Avu, or Pazava, quite close to the kiln, and on the south of the dome of 
road leading from the Delhi gate to the Shalimar. The dome, * 

which stands on a platform of masonry, is of peculiar con- 
struction, the building itself being of quadrangular form, with an 
arched entrance on each side. Above the quadrangle is an octa- 
gon from the top of which springs a dome covering the whole 
structure. The dome is partially covered with blue glazed pottery 
work, and the arches are decorated with paintings of different 
colours, but only faint traces of these decorations are now visible. 

The outer corners of the quadrangle, as well as marks of pillars 
round the platform (six of such being still visible on each side), 
show that there were vaulted chambers round the mausoleum, 
which must have been of much greater size than at present. 

The dome was constructed by Khan i-Dauran as a burial place 
for his wife, and, he himself dying afterwards, his son buried him 
here close to the tomb of his wife. He died in 1053 '■A S H. (1613 
A. D.). His titles were Yamin-ud-daula Khan-i-Dauran Ba- 
hadur Nusrat Jang, and he held the rank of 7000 personnel and 
7000 horse.-* He fought gallantly in the Deccan, where lie 
suppressed the rebellion of Jhajar Singh Bundela, and defeated 


* BndsMhndma, 
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The above inscriptions are given in the work of Chishti, who 
saw them* They show that the sacred stone was originally 
brought from Mecca by Masud, and that the hereditary guardian of 
it at the time of the construction of the dome was Haji Jamal, a 
descendant of Masud. This Jamal had performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca seven times, and had shown the sacred temple to his dis- 
ciple, Ghulam Rasul, in a dream which led the latter to become a 
faqir himself, and from the money received from a debtor of his, 
he raised the present mausoleum.! 

This sacred place of Sikh worship is situated south of the 
Lunatic Asylum, close to the station of the North-Western Rail- 
way. In a walled enclosure are a number of sacred buildings. 

By far the most important is the Samadh of Bawa Sri Chand, son 
of Bawa Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion and sect. His 
descendants are called Nanak Shahis, and he founded a sect called 
the Udasis. The followers of this persuasion wear a langot, or a 
sheet of cloth, between their legs, bind their hair turban-wise 
round their heads aud put a blanket on their shoulders. The Sa- 
madh is of an octagonal shape, and surmounted by a dome. South 
of it is fixed a flag twelve yards long, covered throughout with a 
cloth. The Samadh was originally small, but it was enlarged and t 

beautified by Jamna Das, a Mahant, in 1890 Sambat (183! A. D.). j 

Next to it is the Samadh of Nag Deota, or the serpent deity, j 

which is also worshipped. In one of the rooms the Granth, or holy ' 

book, is kept. There is also the Samadh of Diwan Bhawani Das 
Peshawaria, commonly known as the Kubba Diwdn, or Diwan the 
hump-backed. He was the first man who, having come from Pe- 
shawar, arranged the Persian Office of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and 
introduced a regular system of public accounts. The place is call- 
ed Tahli Sahib, because of the existence here of an old shisham, or 
Tahli tree, believed to have belonged to the time of Bawa Sri 
Chand. It is also an object of worship by the pious, being associat- 
ed with the memory of no less a personage than the son of the 
founder of the Sikh sect. 

The lofty brick-kiln of Buddha, known as Buddha ha Aud, 
or Pazava, is situated about three miles from Lahore, to the south 
of the road to Shalimar. Buddhu, son of Suddhu, was a potter of 
the time of Shah Jahan. Suddhu, who flourished in the time 
of Jahangir, under orders of the imperial authorities, constructed 

* Tahqiqat-i-Chishti, page 236, 

t Ibid, pp 327—28. 
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a number of kilns, in the vicinity of Lahore, to supply burnt 

bricks for the Royal edifices, as well as the palaces of the Omerahs, 

at Lahore, the principal of these being the palace of Abul Hassan 

Asif Jah, brother of Nur Jahan, which cost twenty-two lakhs of 

rupees. It is said that the fire in this kiln, known after the name 

of Buddhu, was extinguished, in consequence of the curse of a The curse 

faqir, named Abdul Haq, a disciple of Mian Mir, who, on a cold, of a 

wet day, when it was raining heavily, came to the kiln to warm 

himself and was refused the indulgence by Buddhu’ s servants, who 

had the insolence to turn out the holy man from the spot. The 

incensed faqir cursed Buddhu, who afterwards expressed penitence, 

but the offence was too grave to bo forgiven, and the kiln remained 

unserviceable ever after. 

On the top of this kiln General Avitabile, the French Officer Historical 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, built a beautiful summer-house, but no associatlons - 
trace of it is now left. It was also here that Maharaja Sher 
Singh and Raja Hira Singh, each in his turn, collected the Khalsa 
troops to lay siege on Lahore. 

The dome of Khan-i-Dauran is to the south of the Buddhu 32.— The 
ha AvL, or Pazava, quite close to the kiln, and on the south of the dome of 
road leading from the Delhi gate to the Shalimar. The dome, Dauran ^ 
which stands ou a platform of masonry, is of peculiar con- 
struction. the building itself being of quadrangular form, with an 
arched entrance on each side. Above the quadrangle is an octa- 
gon, from the top of which springs a dome covering the whole 
structure. The dome is partially covered with blue glazed pottery 
work, and the arches are decorated with paintings of different 
colours, but only faint traces of these decorations are now visible. 

The outer corners of the quadrangle, as well as marks of pillars 
round the platform (six of such being still visible on each side), 
show that there were vaulted chambers round the mausoleum, 
which must have been of much greater size than at present. 

The dome was constructed by Khan i-Dauran as a burial place 
for his wife, and, he himself dying afterwards, his son buried him 
here close to the tomb of his wife. He died in 1053 (1613 

A. D.). His titles were Yamin-ud-daula Khan-i-Dauran Ba- 
hadur Nusrat Jang, and he held the rank of 7000 personnel and 
7000 horse.* He fought gallantly in the Deccan, where he 
suppressed the rebellion of Jhajar Singh Bundela, and defeated 


* 
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33.— The 
old Bad- 
shahi 
well. 

The site of 
the domes of 
Abul Hasan 
Khan and his 
wife Mukh- 
dnma Begam. 


34— The 
tomb of 
Ali Mar- 
dan Khan 


Raja Nur Singh Deo, whose wife. Rani Parbati, was wounded by a 
dagger during the war.* 

Mid-way between the Shalimar garden and the Amritsar railway 
road, and to the south-west of the mausoleum of Nawab Ali Mardan 
Khan, is an old well, almost as large as a tank. The well is so 
wide that several Persian wheels can be worked together at it. A 
little above the surface of the water is seen a window, now closed, 
which communicated with an underground chamber connecting the 
well with the mausoleum of Abul Hassan Khan, to the garden of 
which it was originally attached. The dome of Makhduma Begam 
(lately demolished) was close to this spacious well. 

The dome was embellished with glazed pottery work, and stood 
on four arches. According to the Khulasat-ul-Tawarilch, Makhduma 
Begam was a woman of literary attainments and a poetical turn of 
mind. She was the wife of Abul Hasan Khim,t whose fine mauso- 
leum, said to have cost ten lakhs of rupees, was close by. It was 
partially destroyed by lightning during the reign of Mahar&ja 
Sher Singh, but has been quite recently completely demolished 
for the sake of the bricks. The mausoleum in which Mukhduma 
Begam rested was built by her during her own life-time. Out of res- 
pect for the memory of her husband, she built it smaller than the 
magnificent edifice which she raised to his memory. It is said that 
the lady, acting under the advice of her son, Shaista Khan, had 
appointed one thousand ‘ Hafizes ’ of the Kuran to repeat the sacred 
text at the tomb of her husband. According to the Tahqiqat-i- 
Chishti, Hafizes used to attend the tomb until the time of Khan 
Bahadur, Viceroy of Lahore, who himself furnished them with food. 
In the time of Mahomed Shah, Hamid KariJ was the manager of the 
alms-house attached to this mausoleum. 

Immediately opposite the Gulabi Bagh gateway, on the left of 
the road to the Shalimar gardens, is the imposing tomb of Ali 
TVTax dan Khan the great Canal Engineer, who constructed the 
canal whereby the waters of the Ravi were conducted to Lahore 
for the irrigation of the country between that city and the Hima- 
layas. The tomb, which is octagonal in shape, attracts attention 
by its height, and is surrounded by a platform, three feet in 

* Under the directions of Khan-i-DaurAn, Rani Parbati and other wounded 
women were raised from the ground and carried to Firozjang. Both Jhajar and 
Bikramjit, his son, were slain on battle-field (1635 A. D.). Khan-i-Dauran rode 
to search for their bodies, and, having found them, severed their heads and sent 
them to the Emperor. His Majesty ordered these heads to be hung up over the 
gate of Sehur. — Badshahnamd. 

+ He was an Omerah of Shah Jahan’s Court, and must not be confounded 
with Abul Hassan Asif Jah, brother of Niir Jab an. 

J Vide Article No. 35. 
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height. It was entirely covered with variegated and red sand- 
stone, but the ruthless hands of the Sikhs deprived it of all its 
ornamentation. The tomb stood in the midst of a luxuriant gar- 
den, furnished with handsome buildings, Jjut not a vestige of these 
now remains, except a dilapidated gateway. Beneath the central 
dome is an underground room, wherein Jts the ashes of the designer 
of the Versailles of the Panjab, as the Snaliinar gardens are called. 

During the reign of Ranjit Singh the tomb was used as a military 
magazine by Gulab Singh, Pahwandia, a General of the Maharaja’s 
army, and the gateway of the garden as the private residence of The eate- 
Gurdit Singh, Colonel of the battalions known as Misdrmvdli. wa ^ - 
lhe gateway is spacious, and decorated wdth glazed pottery work 
of beautiful colors as the entrance to the Gulabi Bagh. The facade 
has alcoves, painted red and white. Above tb e alcoves the colors 
are deep blue and white, with yellow paintings, all frcck and vivid. 

According to the author of Mir at-ul- Hind, Ali Mardan Rhan The aneea- 

was son of Gani Ali Khan, an Omera of the Court of Shah Tha- V 1 ' 3 o£ A 1 > 
,i o c ■ Tj- ' tt • , , Mardan Khan 

masp, the bam King ot Persia. Having surrendered Candahar to 

the Emperor of Hindustan in 1637, he joined the Court at Lahore 

where he was received with great distinction, and made a grandee 

of the first class. In 1639, Ali Mardan Khan was made Viceroy 

of the Panjab. He was employed in various wars and other duties. 

He excited, ” says Elphinstone i: universal admiration at the 
court by the skill and judgment of his public works, of which the 
canal, ’which bears his name at Delhi, still affords a proof, and by 
the taste and elegance he displayed on all occasions of show and 
festivity.”* 


The Premier noble died, on his way to Kashmir, on 16th His death, 
April 1657, and was buried in the mausoleum of his mother at 1657 - 
Lahore : his death, it is said, caused great grief to the Emperor, f 

The walled enclosure of this tomb is situated east of Lahore, 35 .— The 
two miles from Pajawa Buddhu. Hamid, son of Husn-i-Alam, was tomb o f 
a man of great learning and religious fame in Lahore, in the time Hamid 
of the Emperor Mahomed Shah. He was born in Lahore in 1071 Kari ' 

A. H. (1660 A. D.). He used to read the Kuran in a beautiful 


* He bestowed numerous edifices and gardens on the public, and left behind 
him many monuments of liberality and taste. One of the gardens, thickly shaded 
with cypress trees, be laid out iu the envircns of Peshawar, and another at Nimla 
eighty miles south-east of Cabul. He erected in the centre of the city of Cabul 
(four spacious market-places in a line, consisting of a range of apartments on each 
side of two floors. The intermediate space between the ranges is covered by an 
.1 arched roof, each bazar being separated by an open square, supplied by foun- 
tains of water— Forster. 


■ + Shah. Jahdundma of Mahornad Saleh, Ldhori. — For further particulars re- 

garding this Amir, see the Chapter on the reign of Shah Jahan, pages 53, 55 and 58, 
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36— The 
mausole- 
um of 
Khan-i- 
Khanan. 


Hia ances- 
tors, 


musical voice, on which account he was called Qdri (or reader of 
Kuran). He was a disciple of Maulawi Tymur, a famous learned 
man of his time in Lahore. He died in 1 166 A. H. (1752 A. D.). 
The school in which he gave religious instruction to his pupils, 
was held in the mosque built by him close by, which still exists 
with a well, baths and cells for the Darweshes. On the arches of 
this mosque, the following verses giving the date of its foundation 
are inscribed : — 

jLj 1 .3 

u - — Ofct .A® — 

jU- j 

m 

r ** 

| “ I have to offer thanks to God, 

I “ For his having enabled this humble person to build a mosque ; 
i “ Reason said for the date of its foundation, 

1 “ ‘ May it never suffer from the calamities of the world !’ ” 

The last verse gives 1141 A. H. (1728 A. D.), the date of the 
foundation of the building. The works of Hamid Qari are Mal- 
fuzat and Risala Ilurmat-i-Haqqa. 

This mausoleum is situated to the south of the road to Shali- 
mar, and south-west of the garden of Nawab Mahabat Khan, 
on a platform of brick-work, now, however, in a decayed condition. 
The dome, which is decorated with porcelain work of blue and yel- 
low color, is supported by a quadrangular building, each side of 
which is provided with an arched entrance, with an arcaded niche 
on either side of it. The corridors, or galleries, are supported by 
buttresses of solid brick-work, and give the edifice a graceful and 
pleasing appearance. The mausoleum originally stood in the 
midst of a garden, the gateway of which existed until lately ; but 
Shera, a zemindar, having purchased it from Government, disman- 
tled it, and no trace of it now remains. 

Khan-i-Khanan, sumamed Yamin-ucl-daula, who lies buried 
beneath this dome, was the eluer son ofNawab Qamr-ud-din Khan, 
the Minister of Mahomed Shah, Emperor of Delhi, who was killed 
by a cannon ball in the battle of Kama! with the Abdali Ahmad 
Shfih* His younger brother Was Nawab Moin-ul-Mulk, com- 
monly known by the title of Mir Mannu, the vault of whose tomb 


* Vide my History of the Fanj.tb, p. 212. 
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is close to the Panjab North-Western Railway station. He was 
created Khan-i-Khanan by Ahmad Shah, the Moghal Emperor of 
Delhi, son and successor of Mahomed Shah. He came to Lahore 
to settle a dispute between his own sister and Khan Bah&dur, to 
whom she was married, but died at Lahore in 1192 A. H. (1778 
A. D.) and was buried here. 

This dome is situated on the bank of Shalimar road to the 37.— The 
south, opposite the premises of Baghbanpura Middle School. The dome of 
dome stands in the centre of a platform of solid masonry, and is s a dT tq 
supported by a quadrangular building, surmounted at the corners Khan, 
by small towers. 

Nawab Sadiq Khiln was a native of Tehran, and was the father „. 

A g His ances- 

of Nawab Jafar Khan, the high vault of whose mausoleum is to tors. 

the east of the village of Garhi Shahu. Sadiq Khan died in 1029 

A. H. (1619 A. D.) and was buried here. 

A new well has been dug to the east of this mausoleum, which 
is at present in the occupation of Qalandar Shah, a faqir, originally 
a resident of Meerut. 

This nice little garden, surrounded by a high wall of mason-' 38. — The 
ry, is situated to the west of the Shalim&r gardens and south of the £ ar( Jen of 
village Baghbanpura. The old gateway is on the west, and addi- ^ at 

tions have been made to the upper storey of it by the Parsi mer- 
chants of Bombay who are the present owners. The new gateway 
is to the north. To the east and south are rooms and chambers, 
built of substantial brick-work. To the south is also a small 
mosque with a reservoir in its court-yard ; and a well, which is, 
however, not now in working order. 

The garden was built by Mahabat Khan, sumamed Khdn-i- 
Kkandn, Yamin-ud-daula. His original name was Zamana Beg, 
and he was son of Ghyur Beg of Cdbul. Jahangir writes of him in 
his autobiography : “ Zamana Beg, son of Ghayur Beg, had gained 
the dignity of 50 0, by serving me as an Ahadi (or exempt of the 
guard) when I was still Crown Prince. He now (on my accession), 
having received the title of Mahabat Kh&n and a mcinsab of 1 500, 
was nominated Paymaster of my household.’' 

In the seventeenth year of the reign of Jahangir, he was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, with a mansab 
of 7000, and sent against Shah Jahan whom he defeated near 


His 

tors. 


Wa.kicU-i-J ahingiri. 
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Allahabad. Nur Jahan, who had herself selected Mahabat to act 
against Shah Jahan, to advance the interest of Shahr Yar, her own 
son-in-law, became jealous of Mahabat’s power ; but the latter 
seized the Emperor’s person. The Empress joined her royal hus- 
band in his captivity, but finally succeeded in her plot to obtain his 
release. Subsequently to these proceedings, Mahabat was sent as 
Viceroy of the Deccan, where he besieged and captured Daulat Abad. 

1634 S <ieath ’ Mahabat Khan died in 1634. At his death he held the dignity 
of Khdn-i-Khdndn, and was head of the military administration. 
Shhh Jahan made provision for Mahabat’s eldest son, who ultimate- 
ly rose to the Governorship of Cabul and to bear his father’s title.* 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh gave the garden to Faqir Aziz-ud-din, 
who looked well after it. On his death, Faqir Charagh-ud-din, 
his heir, sold it to Jahangirji & Co., Parsi Merchants, who have 
neglected it.f 

39.— The The spacious mausoleum of Shaikh Muhammad Ismail, alias 

n f 1 ^' atl ^ ac ^ a > si tuate d at a distance of one mile from the Shali- 
Wadda. mar gardens, to the south. He built the Madrasa, or school, at- 
tached to it in the time of Akbar, in 1008 A. H. (1599 A. D.). 
The school was intended for instruction in the Kuran. There are 
a large number of cells for the accommodation of faqirs, and a 
mosque. Muhammad Ismail was son of Fathulla, son of Abdulla, 
son of Sarfaraz Khan. He was born in 995 A. H. (1586 A. D.) 
and became a disciple of Makhdum Abdul Karim of Langar Makh- 
dum on the Chenab. He became a great scholar, and opened his 
Madrasa in Mohalla Telpura, in the environs of Lahore. He gave 
instruction in theology, jurisprudence, Hadis (traditional sayings 
of Mahomed) and To f sir (Commentary on the Kuran). Thousands 
of people were benefited by this institution. His fame, as a reli- 
gious teacher and moralist, reached far and wide. He died in 
1095 A. H. (1683 A.D.), or during the reign of Aurangzeb, having 
lived for a full hundred years. According to a desire expressed by 
him, no dome was constructed over his grave. Aurangzeb made a 
large grant of land for the maintenance of this institution. It 
flourished during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, for most of 
the Sikh Sardars took an interest in it. The public spirited 

* Israr-al-Omera. 

+ In the midst of the garden, on a spacious platform, is a grave which both 
Chisti and Sarwar ascribe to Mahabat Khan. But Mahabat Khan, shortly be- 
- - --*Jore .hjjyleath, had been sent to the Deccan, and died at Burhanpur, of fistula 
with which he had long been afflicted. Vide Sir Henry Elliott’s, Historians of 
India, p. 45, Vol, VII. and Badshdhndma eighth year of the reign of Shah 
Jahan. 
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Mahomed Sultan, late contractor, whose name, as an architect and 
founder of the magnificent serae outside the Delhi gate, will be 
long remembered, made a grant of land out of Rakh Jallo for the 
maintenance of this school, which still maintains a large number 
of Darveshes and blind men who receive instruction in the Kurau, 
In front of the southern gateway the following chronology is in- 
scribed : — 

g.j\3 yJz 

M Hear the date (of death) of that ocean of wisdom 
“ Who spent his whole life in the love of God ; 

“ He sacrificed his heart and soul in His cause, 

“ For he was without doubt a second Ishmail.” 

To the north of the North-Western Railway station is the 
quarter known as the Naulakha. Houses of European gentlemen, 
mostly employes of the Railway Department, have sprung up in 
this quarter where at one time flourished a palace and garden 
founded by Prince Kamran, the brother of Humayun, when Viceroy 
of Lahore. The Prince gave the first impulse to the architectural 
embellishment of Lahore by building this superb palace, which ex- 
tended from the suburbs of Nowlakha to the Ravi, which at that 
time flowed below the city walls. The palace was subsequently 
occupied by Asif Khan. One of the gateways of this garden, embel- 
lished with enamelled pottery work, survived until lately ; but it 
has now been demolished. 

The place is called Naulakha, because the founder is said to 
have expended nine lakhs of rupees in building the edifices which 
existed in it. It was within the limits of Naulakha that an event 
of no small historical significance to the Panj&b took place, inas- 
much as the old Lahore Chronicle English Press and journal was 
founded here in 1849.* 

* The Lahore Chronicle was the first English Newspaperand Press establish- 
ed in the Panjab. It was started in 1849 by Munshi Muhammad Azim, father of 
the author. This enterprising and public spirited man, acknowledged as the father 
of the Press in the Panjab, received his education in the old Delhi College, under 
the popular Principal, Mr. R. Taylor. Conceiving for the first time, the idea of 
establishing an English Press in the then newly conquered Province of the Panjab, 
he went to Agra, and entertained a very extensive establishment, chiefly from 
the Secundra Orphan Press, consisting of Europeans, Eurasians, Bengalis, &c., 
Mr. Henry Cope having taken up the duties of editor to the new journal. 
The Lahore Chronicle was a powerful organ for many years, and, having changed 
hands, was sold by the new proprietors to the owners of Indian Public Opinion in 
1865. This latter organ, after some years of existence, was amalgamated with 
the Civil and Military Gazette which has developed into a real power, and i 
power for good into the Panjab, 


i 
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41. — The The dome of Sheikh Mahmud Shah is situated on the right side 

*Mahmud f t * ie roa< * to Shalimdr, on the north, just opposite the tomb of 
Shah. Ghore Shah. The Sheikh had many disciples at Lahore and Am- 
ritsar, and died at Lahore on 17th Jamadi-ul-Awal 1283 A. H. 
(1866 A.D.) There is an underground chamber beneath the floor 
of the dome, wherein are interred the remains of the venerable 
Sheikh. The dome was built by his disciples during his own life- 
time, and on his death the coffin was deposited in the ground. To 
the south of the dome, in the same court-yard, is a large mosque, 
with a spacious court-yard and a well. This was an ancient 
mosque, but it has been repaired by the disciples of Mahmud Shah. 

41 —The The tomb of Ghore Shah, or the Horse Patron Saint, is on the 
tomb of °hl road to Shalimar, opposite the dome of Mahmud Shah. His 
Ghore real name was Baha-ud-din, a Bokhari Sayd. His grandfather 
Shah. Sayd Usman settled in Lahore from Uch. He being afflicted with 
palsy, his hands and feet trembled ; hence he was called Jhxilan 
Shah,* or the Shah who shakes like a swing. His tomb is situated in 
the fort of Lahore. On his death he was succeeded in the saint- 
ly office by his son Mahomed Shah. The latter had a son Baha- 
ud-din, who, after the title of his grandfather, came to be called 
Jhtilan Sh&h. This Jhulan Shah is credited with having been a born 
Wall, or saint. While yet a child, five years of age, he manifested 
much skill as a rider. He was fond of riding, k and any disciple 
who presented him with a horse got whatever he wanted 
through the blessings of this “ born Wall.” His fondness fox- 
horses reached such a pitch that, if a man presented him with even 
a toy horse, he secured the desire of his heart. Sayd Mahomed 
Shah, on becoming informed of the extravagant display of the 
saintly power by his child, was very angry, and, calling him to his 
presence, upbraided him for daring to disclose the mysteries of 
the universe and the wonders of creation at so tender an age. Ho 
cursed him, and poor Jhulan died immediately. He lived only five 
years, and was buried where his tomb now is. A mosque with a 
well and rooms is attached to it. People present the tomb with 
toy horses, thousands of which are heaped up on the walls enclos- 
ing it. The boy saint died in Rabi-ul-Awal 1003 A. H. (1594 
A.D.). An annual fair is held at this tomb. 

3.— The The tomb of Shah Bilawal is situated one kos east of Lahore, 
of close to the garden of Raja Dind Nath. His remains originally 


Bi- 


lay beneath a high dome on the banks of the Ravi but on 

* Shah, literally means ‘ king.’ It is an appellation usually given to a Sayd, 
" descendant of ’AU. 

\ Here now exists. the Baradari of Mah&raja Ranjit Singh, where Sher Singl; 
shot dead by the Sindhiauwalia Sirdars. The place has been always called 
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account of the encroachments of the river, which had swept away a 
portion of the enclosure, Maharaja Ranjit Singh ordered them to 
be disinterred and buried in some more convenient locality. Faqir 
Aziz-ud-din was entrusted with the duty, and thousands of the 
Mahomedans took part in the burial of the saint after the lapse of 
more than two centuires from his death. The box containing the 
body was found suspended to the roof by an iron-hook, fastened to 
a chain of the same metal. On its being opened, the body was 
found in a state of perfect preservation. “ The appearance of the 
body,” observes Rai KanhyaLal, “had not at all changed. It seemed 
as if the man had just expired.” The Musalmans, after saying 
the prayers over the body of the saint, buried the box in its pre- 
sent locality.* 

Shah Bilawal was a native of Shekhupura, twelve Jcos from 
Lahore, and died at Lahore, where he had subsequently settled, in 
1 046 A. H. (1636 A. D.) at the advanced age of seventy. According to 
the Mahbub-ul- Wasilin , a work devoted to the life of this saint, hi 3 
ancestors were residents of Herat, and his father, Sayd Usman, and 
grandfather, Sayd Isa, were brought to the Panjab by Humayun, 
when that Emperor re-conquered India, with the aid of troops fur- 
nished by Shah Thamasp of Persia. The fort of Shekhupura, 
with the adjoining tract, was given as jagir to the Sayd. Shah 
Bilawal, on settling at Lahore, became a disciple of Sheikh Shams- 
ud-din, Qadri, and a tutor of Maulvi Abul Fateh. He became fa- 
mous throughout the land for his great learning and piety and had 
numerous followers. He used often to repeat the following verse : 

Ji 3 - 

meaning, 

“ The object of life should be devotion (to God) 

“ A life without devotion is a shameful life.” 

In his boyhood he often repeated the following verse of 
Nam-i-Haq : — 

ys --iy y ajj ^Jl b 

— ! Ljj 

“ O God ! grant me thy grace ! 

“ Guide me to the path of righteousness !” 


Shah Bilawal,” and the mark of the old grave can Btill be seen beneath a large 
nee opposite the Bafadari. “ 

* Tarikki- Panjab, by Pule Kanhya Lai, page 233. 


His ances- 
tors. 


His acquire- 
ments. 
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44.— The 
dome of 
Parwez. 


The Pat- 
ii ezabad. 


The dome 
of Ahmad Ali 
Shah. 


Shdh Jahan, during his stay at Lahore, the city of his birth, 
was a constant visitor to Shah Bilawal, and held him in much es- 
teem. The saint maintained a large alms-house, and thousands of 
needy people were daily fed by his generosity and public spirit. 

There is a high dome to the west of the village of Khwaja 
Said. It stands on an eminence in the midst of cultivated fields 
on a circular platform resting on another platform of octagonal 
shape, of the height of a man. The dome rises gracefully from 
an octagonal base, supported by arches. It was decorated with mar- 
ble and other precious stones, but Ranjit Singh divested it of its 
costly materials, which he took to Amsitsar to embellish the Dur- 
bar Sahib, or Sikh temple. 

In the time of Shah Jahan, a market flourished at this place, 
which was called Parwezabad. The spot is still known by the old 
inhabitants as Parwezabad. 

The dome is known as the Maqbara of Prince Parwez, second 
son of Jahangir, and both Chishti and Mufti Ghulam Sarwar ascribe 
it to that Prince. But Parwez died of delirium tremens in 1036 
A. H. (1626 A. D.) in Burhanpur (Deccan). The Emperor heard 
this news at Cabul, on his deliverance from captivity through the 
unwearied exertions of his faithful wife Nur Jahan, and Shah 
Jahan became the most probable heir to the Crown.* 

I think it probable, judging from the fact that the place is still 
called Parwezabad, that this i3 the burial-place of Parwez’s two 
sons who, we are informed, were murdered at Lahore along with 
the other Princes of royal blood, by order of Shah Jahan, on his 
accession to the throne, “ their bodies being buried in a garden 
at Lahore.”! 

This dome is situated to the west of Mauzah Khwaja Said in 
a traveller’s stand, known as Mastdn ka Takia.% Beneath the 
dome lie the remains of Syad Ahmad ’Ali Shah, the Mahavat, or 
elephant driver of Prince Parwez. It was the customary with the 

* See the IqbalndmaJahdngiri and Keene’s History of India, p. 181. 

+ Vide my History of the Panjab, page 166. The dome has been recently 
repaired at the cost of Government. 

I Ayub Shah, ex-king of Cabul, entertained great respect for this Fakir 
Mastan, whose right hand was devoured by a lion kept by Raniit Singh in the 
upper storey of the Shah ’Aljni Gate. 
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Mahomedan kings and princes to have for their Mahavat a Sayd, 
in consequence of his reverence as the descendant of ’Ali, no other 
caste being considered eligible to occupy a place in front of a 
prince in preference to a Sayd. 

To the north-west of the village of Khwaja Said, quite close 45. — The 
to the village, and between the Gumbaz of Parwcz and the tomb 
of Ahmad ’Ali Shah, is a high platform on which is the grave and di. 
mosque of Mir Mahdi. There are several graves on this platform, 

the largest one to the south is that of Mir Mahdi. The 
mosque consists of a single high arch, to the west. On the top of 
it is inscribed, in raised letters, the Kalima and the following Ara- 
bic passage : — 

|*U> jf y 

“ O God, shower blessings on Mahomed and on the descendants of Mahomed 
as many times as thy creatures have stood and sat down.” 

The place was previously used as the Idgah of the inhabitants 
of the village and the neighbourhood, but is now deserted as such . 

Nothing is known as to the antecedents of Mir Mahdi ; but 
the arch of the mosque is imposing, and the flowers worked on it, 
contribute much to its beauty and elegance. The building appa- 
rently belongs to the time of the early Mahomedan Emperors. 

To the north-west of the village of Khwaja Said is a quadran- The 

gular dome, on a raised platform. On each side of the walls sup- dome of 
porting the dome, were latticed work of red sand-stone, parts of Khwaja 
which still exist The dome seems to have been wholly covered with daughter 
stones, which the Sikhs ruthlessly carried away. Beneath the 
dome is a pacca tomb, said to be that of the daughter of Khwaja 
Said, after whoso name the village is called. 

The Shahid Ganj, or “ place of martyrs,” is situated east of 47 _xhe 
the Landa Bazar, outside the Delhi Gate, close to the Sultan’s Shahid 
serae. The place was originally named the Ghora Nakhas, or the 
horse-market. But when, during the viceroy alty of Yahya Khan, 

Diwan Lakhpat Rae, in avenging the death of his brother Jaspat 

Rae, inflicted a severe chastisement on the Sikh insurgents near 

Emanabad, and brought back with him many prisoners to Lahore, 

their heads were here struck off without remorse. In memory of this 

event, the spot was called Shahid Ganj. The chief martyr was Bbai 

Taru Singh, who, though offered pardon if he relinquished the faith The Samadh 

of the Guru and embraced the religion of the Prophet, preferred ^ f in B £ i£ lard 
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death to apostacy. He was murdered with great tortures. The 
Sikhs erected a shrine to his memory. Another Samadh marks 
the spot where Bhai Dhanna Singh was murdered. The spot of the 
execution of the Sikhs is indicated by a high dome, adorned 
with a golden pinnacle, and here all their corpses were buried. 
There are rooms and cells, and a Mandar, or temple, attached to 
the institution, which is highly respected by the Sikhs. In a room 
by the roadside a large copper pot ia filled with liquid prepared 
from Bhang, which is distributed gratis to the people of Sikh per* 
suasion. 


In this enclosure are also the Samadha of Bhai Mani Singh 
ih Td A a ^of and Bhai Gulzar Singh, both faithful followers of Giird Gobind 
B h a i Mani Singh, and constant attendants on him. Mani Singh was a poet of 
Gtalzar Single the Panjabi language, and he composed the Granth of Gobind 
Singh in beautiful verse. They were both residents of Anandpur 
Makhowal, where the Guru usually lived, and had come on a visit 
to the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar, when they were seized by the 
king’s officers and brought to Lahore, where they were publicly 
executed on the 5th day of Safar 1140 A. H. (1727 A. D) during 
the viceroyalty of Mir Mannu. 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh entertained great reverence for this 
R * “ i * * place of martyrs. He was in the habit of paying visits to it, and 
prct for this had made grants of land in the districts of Lahore and Amritsar 
institution. f or its maintenance. It was the practice to place Rs. 100 every 
night below the pillow of Ranjit Singh, which were distributed as 
alms to the poor every morning through Bhai Ram Singh. Out of 
this hundred, five rupees a day were sent to Shahid Ganj, as a 
contribution for the cost of Bhang, and, in addition to it, twenty- 
five rupees were daily sent by the Maharaja for the alms-house. 


_«phe The tomb of Mir Muin-ul-Mulk, commonly known as Mir 
tomb of Mannu, Viceroy of Lahore, during the invasion of the Panjab by 
Mir Man- Ahmad Shah Durrani, is situated in Shahid Ganj, close to the 
DU* Railway station. Mir Mannu treated the Sikhs with great severity, 

and his memory is detested by them. During the ministry of Raja 
Hira Singh, the Sikhs, on information supplied by a Sanniasi fakir , 
opened the underground chamber where the remains of Mir Man- 
nu" are interred, in the belief that the corpse of the deceased lay in 
a gold box. But they were disappointed, as, beyond burnt bricks, 
nothing was found. The last resting place of the once dreaded 
governor of Lahore is now occupied by wine merchants, the name 
of whose firm appears prominently on a large board affixed to it.* 

• “Gurdit Singh A Co., General Merchants and Rum Agents.” 
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The ■ rched gates, eleven of which are 

now, howeve *-al dome still exists, as also 

some of the arc- 

Anga was the^' ^^mperor ShAh Jahao- The 49 _xh« 

Masjid known after M at the station of the mosque 

Panjab Northern State mosque, and was °f Dai An- 

used as the private residedaMR^MtU^VlMK^^Nif late editor of the ® a " 
old Lahore Chronicle He sold it for 

Rs. 12,000 to the late Panjith aitE^KjjSi^|jii|^bPO>any. When 
the Railway came under the d i r °f the State, the 
house was transferred to Govorninei^p|||3p^fonsi(lorablc additions 
having been made to it, it is now u^lnS the office of the Traffic 
Manager, Panjab Northern State Railway. Two of the minarets 
of this mosque still stand, and are covered with Kansi glazed pot- 
tery work. The domes of the mosque are bulb-like. Passages 
from the Koran, on the walls inside, are preserved along, with beau- 
tiful enamelled work in yellow color. 

Anga , in Urdu, means wet-nurse. The real name of Anga was An amount 
Zeb-un-Nisa. She was the wife of JIorAd KhAn, a Moghal who 
was Adawlati or Magistrate of Bikaner during the reign of Jah&n- 
gir. He had a son, Mahomed Rashid KhAn, who was one of the 
best archers of the time. He was killed in the action with Da 1 * 

Shekoh. Anga, in her old age, expressed a wish to go on ** pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and the Emperor Sh&h Jahan provided H r with 
suitable means to perform the holy pilgrimage. Befo- e leaving 
India she built this mosque in 1045 A. H. (1635 A. P)> being the 
eighth year of the reign of Shah JahAn. It was e*® of the most 
frequented mosques during the Moghal petod, and the in- 
come from extensive landed property bequp* t, l le< i by the founder 
for its maintenance enabled it to main** 111 lts flourishing condi- 
tion as a place of worship for a long tim- Raujit Singh, on coming to 
power, used it as a powder magazine as be did many other mosques 
and mausoleums, until Mr. Cope, A *he annexation of the PanjAb, 
used it as his residence, with th* sanction of the British authorities. 

The Kansi work presp ve< l on some of the walls in the inte- 
rior of this mosque is a mos f beautiful and perfect specimen of 
the art of enamelled ales. The passages from the Koran are writ- 
ten in bold Ara** c characters of the most chaste penmanship. 

On the top of tie central hall is inscribed, in Arabic, the Mahome- 
dan confession of faith, 

dUl da*- aSJI 31 iUl J 

« l'btre is no God but God, and Mahomed, the Prophet of God." 
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Below this, is the passage : — ■ /' 

J 

*' God, Mahomed, Abubakar, Umar, Usman, Ah, Hasan and Husain.” 

To the right of the western hall of, the side chamber, south of 
central hall is this inscription : — 

“ Completed under the personal superintendence of Maqbul.’’ 

To the left is the inscription ; — 

“ Written by Ibrahim, 1045.” 

50. — The This fine Maqbara* is situated on an eminence to the west of 

mausole- v ip a g e Shahu-ki-Garhi , on the road leading from the Delhi Gate to 
M a u 1 v i ^ an Mir, j ust on hank of the road. The dome is a splendid 
Niz a m— one, supported by a quadrangle with three arched entrances on 
ud— din, each side, the middle one being large and the side ones smaller. 

Opposite the Maqbara to the west are the ruins of a platform 
(in the form of one solid block)f on which was the tomb of Mai 
Masuma, a disciple of Maulvi Nizam-ud-din. East of the mauso- 
leum was a platform three feet high, with underground cham- 
ber, in one of which was the grave of Mussammat Kher Kadam, a 
slave girl of the Maulvi, but it has been destroyed now.J 

Peope suffering from warts, or fleshy excresences, are said to 
recover by *> a king a vow to the saint to offer a broom and a 
wreath of flow^s. The offering is still made by the people, and 
hence the saint r called Pir Mohka, meaning a saint who cures 
people suffering fron war t s . The saint died on 10th SaffarllJ7 
A. H. (1705 A. D.), or « vo years before the death of Aurangzeb. 

51. — Gar- This Garhi, or fortres. i s situated on the Mian Mir road, op- 
lii Shahu. posite the mausoleum of Sayi j an Mahomed Hazuri, on the north. 

* The founder was Abul Khair, a'o arae) j man 0 f Bokhara who set- 
tled in Lahore in 1036 A. H. (16.it A.D.) during the reign of Shah 
Jahan. He died in 1719 A. D. at tL, advanced age of about one 
hundred years, and was buried here. founded a college here 
for Arabic learning, surrounded it with a\jgb wa n, arL( j built in it 
rows of fine cells for the accommodation ot students and tutors. 
These cells, or ro oms, are roofed with solid mas>u rv. and are sub- 

« It is also called the Shekhanwala Maqbara. 

+ Such is the solidity of the Moghal buildings that the hammer of the des- 
troyer has no effect on them, and the bricks cannot be separates, from the lime 
without being broken in pieces. 

+ Nhr Ahmad, Ghishti, who claims to be a descendant of Maulvi rizhm-ud- 
din, saw this platform in 1867. 
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stantial works, whichexist to this day. In connection with this 
college, he built the mosque, to the immediate south of the Garhi. 
The place was, after the founder’s name, called Khair Garh. During 
the early Sikh period , the Mussalman omerahs of the Garhi hav- 
ing deserted the place, one Shahu, a highway robber, usurped the 
Garhi, which thenceforward came to be called Slidhu-ki-Garhi. 
On Shahu’ s death, the place was again taken possession of by the 
Mahomedans, but it was ever after called Shdhu-ki-Garhi 
from the name of the robber who had taken forcible possession of 
it. The place is interesting for its ancient buildings, the high 
walls which surround them and the fine mosque attached to it. It 
is situated on the bank of the road, and was for a long time the 
seat of a flourishing Mahomedan institution. 

The Hujera* or mausoleum of Nawab Jaffar Khan, which is 
of quite peculiar style and construction, is situated east of the vil- 
lage of Garhi Shdhu, and north of the road leading from Lahore to 
Mian Mir. It stands about 15 feet above the surface of the sur- 
rounding country, and is situated in the midst of the cultivated 
lands. Access to the tomb is obtained by a flight of steps, nine of 
which still exist to the south, where the entrance of the upper sto- 
rey is, the lower two or three steps having fallen down. It is, con- 
sequently, not without some difficulty that one can reach the top of 
the building. The walls to the north and east fell down from the 
effect of heavy rain during the reign of Maharaja Sher Singh. The 
adjoining lands being low, the tomb was raised one storey above 
them, to prevent the floods damaging it. 

The large arch to the west is decorated with paintings of dif- 
ferent colours, still fresh and vivid. On each side of this arch as 
well as to the north and south of the building, are arches, over the 
corners on each side of which are circles in which the Kalima is 
beautifully inscribed in raised letters. Over the middle of the 
western arch is the following inscription in the Arabic charac- 
ters : — 

i UjJ! 

y irjls lAa> cSAJ ply li Jlslsjy 

“ Verily your deeds shall be bountifully rewarded on the Day of Judgment 
Worldly eminence is but a bubble of vanity. He who got freedom from the fire of 
hell and entered Paradise certainly gained the desire of his heart. And when 
Zakaria had an interview with the Virgin beneath an archway and saw with her 
provisions in abundance, he asked her whence she had got them, and she answer- 
ed God had given them to her.” 

* Hujera in Persian means a building, mosque, or mausoleum without roof 
on open ground. 


Its original 
name. 


52.— The 
Hujera of 
N a w a b 
J a f a r 
Khan. 
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In the court-yard of the mosque are the tombs of NawAb Jaf- 
far KhAn and his son KAzim Khan. According to the Mirat-ul- 
Hind, Jaflar Khan held a Mansab of 7000 during the reign of 
ShAh Jahan. His father was Sadiq KhAn Tehrani,* and he died 
on 7th Ramzan, 1070 A. H. (1659 A. D.), the year when DarA 
Shekoh, after his disastrous retreat from Sindh, waa murdered, by 
order of Aurangzeb at Delhi. 

The Bhare- To the west of the mausoleum of Nawab Jaflar KhAn is a 

w&l&t Maq* 

bar*. raised platform, beneath which is an underground chamber, wherein 

are interred the remains of Maul vi Sadiq Ali, Gvgrati, and of his wife. 
According to the Shdh Jahannama of Mahomed SAleh, Sadiq Ali 
was a tutor of the family of NawAb Jaflar Khan and Khalil-ullah 
Khan; and the present building was constructed to his memory 
by the Nawab. 

The dome known as Bangla (or Bungalow from its resem- 
blance to a thatched house) is situated north of Bhura or the tomb 
of Maulvi Sadiq Ali, and east of the MultAn Railway line. The 
lower portion of it is octagonal in form, but the dome supported 
by the walls is longitudinal and sloping on either side, giving it 
the form of a Bungalow. According to the Shdh Jahdnndma, this 
is the tomb of MotiA Begam, the daughter of Nawab Khalil-ullah 
Kb An, Governor of Lahore during the reign of Aurangzeb. She was a 
learned lady, and, she having died a virgin, her father erected a mo- 
nument over her remains to commemorate the memory of his able 
daughter. No trace of the grave now exists, and the mausoleum is 
used by the zemindars for agricultural purposes. 

This old mosque is situated south of the dome of Nusrat 
old"~Mas- KhAn, and on the bank of the Delhi Railway line. The high arch- 
jid of Ka- es are covered with a lofty dome. In the time of Ranjit Singh, the 
sab Kha- mosque was used as a powder-magazine, and was in the occupation 
n “' of General Gulab Singh, who divested it of its beautiful tank and 

other buildings. In the time of Akbar a very populous mohalla 
called the butchers' quarters existed here. The mosque was built 
by the mohalla people in 1060 A. H. (1649 A. D.), when ShAh 
JahAn sent Prince Aurangzeb to recover Candahar, which had been 
retaken by the Persians. The year is also memorable in history, 
as that in which Prince Aurangzeb professed to be desirous of retir- 
ing from the world to a life of religious contemplation. The 

* The dome of hie tomb i» situated to the south of the road from Lahore to 
Shallmar opposite the Baghb&npora Middle School. Vide Article No. 37, page 
WSoBie. 

t Bkura, in Panjabi, means an underground chamber. The tomb being si- 
tuated in underground chamber, people of the neighbourhood call it Bhvra, 


53.— Ma- 
le an Bang- 
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Emperor dissuaded him, unconscious of the future of the danger- 
ous young man. The tomb of Jtn Muhammad, the first linam of 
this mosque, who was a famous and learned man of his time, is close 
by, to the north, in a walled enclosure. Jan Muhammad was a dis- 
ciple of Maulvi Muhammad Ismail, alias Mian Wadda, and the 
mosque is at the present moment in the charge of the hereditary 
guardians of the shrine of Mian Wadda. 

An old well exists to the east of the mosque, which has, how- 
ever, been abandoned now as a place of worship. 

This imposing mausoleum is situated north of the Amritsar 55 — The 
Railway line, close to Uic mausoleum of Nusrat Khan, about three mausole— 
miles east of Lahore, on the Railway iron-bridge. The arches are 
surmounted by a lofty dome, which stands in the centre of a wide h a d u r 
platform of octagonal form, sixteen yards long on each side. The Khan, 
building is one of the old edifices of Lahore, and, when a Canton- 
ment was established at Mian Mir, it was used by military officers 
as a theatre. It is now utilized as a store-house of the Railway de- 
partment. The exterior of the dome was embellished with mar- 
ble, which was, however, removed by Banjit Singh. Two dif- 
ferent flights of steps lead to the upper storey, from which a 
very fine view of the surrounding country is obtained. The edifice 
has recently been repaired at the cost of Government. 

According to the Mirai-v.l-Hind, Nawdb Bahddur Khan was 
an omerah of Akbar’s Court, and, having died in 1010 A.H. (1601 
A. D.), or the year of the conquest of Khandesh by Akbar, was 
buried here. Muhalla Ganj, of the old city of Lahore, flourished at Muhalla 
the place where the tomb now is. Ganj. 

The building is of octagonal form, with high arches on each 
side, and surmounted by turrets with cupolas. The platform, which 
is spacious, is in perfect preservation. Some additions have been 
made to the mausoleum to the east, where the old arched entrance 
is still to be seen. 

The dome of Sheikh Abdul Haq, the fakir whose curse is said 53 . The 

to have led to the extinction of the kiln of Buddhu, the potter,* is dome of 
situated to the south of the mausoleum of Bahadur Khan. It rests Sheikh 
on a quadrangular structure, with an arched entrance on each side. Hacr * 1 U 1 
The dome was buUt by Buddhu on the demise of the fakir, the 
date of which is not known, and on that account some people erro- 
neously ascribe the tomb to Bdddhfi himself. 

150 antT^ tke ac ° 0uok of B^ddhii’s kiln or Buddhii ka Pazava or A va, at page 
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This lofty and superb building is situated t wo- an d-h alf-mil e3 
east of Lahore in the modern village of Chintgarh, north of the 
Delhi Railway line. It is a double-storeyed building, and stands in 
the centre of a platform of octagonal size. The upper storey has a 
lofty dome supported by beautiful arches. In the time of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, the mausoleum was used as a private residence by 
General Court, who added to it many rooms which have, however, 
been since destroyed, except three arches in the upper storey to the 
west. It has recently been put in thorough repair by the British 
Government. 

According to the author of the Mirat-uL- Hb>A, KUwaja Sabir, 
alias Nawab Nusrat Khan (vulgarly called N as tar Khan), belonged 
to a distinguished family of omerahs and received the title of 
Kh&n-i-Dauran from the Emperor Sh&h Jahan. He died at 
Lahore in 1070 A. H. (1659 A. D.), the year in which Dara Shekoh 
was defeated and put to death by his brother Aurangzeb. The pre- 
sent mausoleum was raised to his memory by Aurangzeb. 

The mausoleum is now vulgarly called by the people Gum- 
has Bijjar-wala, from people of the Bijjar tribe having lived in it 
after the collapse of the Sikh Government. 

The building is of octagonal form and is surrounded by turrets 
of much elegance and beauty. The interior is decorated with paint- 
ings of different colors, which are still vivid and fresh. The plat- 
form is now partly dilapidated. 

South of this mausoleum is an old mosque, with a spacious 
floor, and there is a small well to the north. Over the middle arch 
inside is recorded in large Arabic letters the Mahomedan confession 
of faith. The mosque was built simultaneously with the mausoleum, 
and is now used by the Mahomedans of the neighbourhood as a 
place of worship. 

This is a much respected tomb outside the Delhi Gate, 
torrift of city? in the Municipal Gardens, by the side of the cir- 

Shah Mo- eular road. The enclosure is surrounded by a masonry wall and 
hammad contains many picturesque buildings for the accommodation of vi- 
Ghaus. gitors, among them being a masjid built by Ghulam Nabi. Shah 
Mahomed Ghaus, the son of Sayd Hasan, was a native of Peshawar, 
who settled in Lahore during the reign of Emperor Mahomed 
Shah, The mausoleum of his father at Peshawar is much respect- 
ed by the people. He had travelled through the whole of India, 
and, after settling in Lahore, attracted a great number of followers. 


57— The 
mausole- 
um of 
N asr at 
Khan. 
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The memory of this saint, as a lineal descendant of Hazrat Ghaus- 
ul Azam Pirctn-i-Pir Dastgir, is held in great-esteem by the Maho- 
medans from Delhi to Peshawar. Where the tomb of the saint now 
is, there existed, in the time of Aurangzeb, the spacious house of 
Fidai Khan, His Majesty’s foster-brother, the builder of the Bad- The site of 
shahi mosque, opposite the fort. The Risala-i-Ghausia, by Shah palaces ^ 1 ** 11 ' 8 
Mahomed Ghaus, in which he has written an account of the saint 
Mian Mir and other holy men, is a work of great merit. The fol- 
lowing account of the miraculous power of this saint is narrated 
by the people of Lahore, and has been recorded by both Maulvi Nur 
Ahmad Ghishti and Mufti Ghulam Sarwar in their respective works. 

It is said that Kanwar Naunihal Singh, on coming to power, order- 
ed a wholesale clearance of the suburbs of the city. M. Allard Alleged ori- 
was entrusted with the duty, and every house or building around ^“g^^dent* 
the city walls had, in pursuance of the orders passed, to be demo- 
lished. The work of clearance was commenced in earnest, and 
many buildings were destroyed. According to the plan adopted, the 
shrine of Mahomed Ghaus was also to be levelled with the ground. 

The Mahomedan population of Lahore felt the greatest anxiety on 
the subject, but no heed was paid to their earnest appeals to the 
Sikh Court. It happened that, during the course of the night, the 
morning of which was to witness the demolition of the shrine, 

Kharak Singh died, and, as his son, Naunihal Singh, was returning, 
after performing the father’s funeral ceremonies, from the river side, 
he, too, met a violent death through his head being smashed by the 
accidental fall of a portion of the ponderous gate of the 
Hazuri Bagh upon it. Mian Udham Singh, his companion, 
son of Baja Gulab Singh, was also crushed to death at the 
same time by the same accident. The sudden death of the would- 
be destroyer at such a moment saved the shrine from destruction, 
and the people attributed the accident to the curse of the saint, for, 
according to the belief of the Mahomedans, holy men are ever 
alive. They are informed in their holy scriptures : — 

^ ‘ ^ o' 

“ Verily, the friends of God never die, but they are ever living, though peo- 
ple cannot perceive them.” 

Shah Mahomed Ghaus died at Lahore towards the close of 
1 152 A. H. (1739 A.D.), and a large fair is held at his tomb on the 
day of his anniversary. 

This extensive seme is situated outside the Delhi Gate. Sul- 59 , The 

tan, a Kashmiri, by caste, worked as a manufacturer of soap in the serae of 

time of the Sikhs. He was also an expert, in the art of wrestling. Mahomed. 

1 e Sultan. 

During the time ot the British he became a contractor for Public 
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Works, and his gains from this source were enormous. He 
became a man of much wealth, and from Sultan, the Kashmiri, came 
to be called Mahomed Sultan, the contractor. He was the des- 
troyer of numerous old buildings and mausoleums, and the 
builder of edifices as numerous as those he demolished. Among 
his works of destruction may be mentioned a great portion of the 
palaces of Pari Mahal and Rang Mahal in the city, and the magni- 
The mosque ® cent mosque of Sitara Begam, alias Kudsia Begam, the Consort 
of Sitara Be- of Prince Dara Shekoh, opposite his serae to the east. This majes- 
gam ‘ tic mosque, a perfect triumph of architectural art, was two- 

storeyed. The chambers of the lower storey, which were intended 
for the accommodation of students and learned men, were works of 
great solidity, combined with elegance and beauty. The mosque 
was converted into an English house, and was for a long time 
the residence of Mr. 0. Welby, the Manager of the old Lahore 
Chronicle. It then became the property of some railway official, from 
whom it was purchased by Sultan, who, however, demolished it for 
the sake of its bricks * The Mussalmans maintain that Sultan’s sub- 
sequent misfortunes date from his destruction of the ‘ house of 
God, ’ for he became reduced in circumstances and died soon after. 

At the place where Sultan’s serae now is, stood, in the time 
The CUauk of Aurangzeb, the palaces of Dara Shekoh, and the great mar- 
DAri ' ket called Chauk Dara. Sultan, having, soon after the annexa- 

tion of the country, purchased the site from the Government, 
dug up the ground, which proved a mine of pacca bricks, the foun- 
dations of the palace of Dara Shekoh. With these bricks he built 
the serae and the Landa Bazar, with all its rows of shops, and with 
the same material he built, in the serae, a fine house for himself and 
a mosque. This serae, from its vastness, and the benefits it has 
conferred on the people, and for the spacious streets and shops at- 
tached to it, has gained an undying fame for Sultan. In the lat- 
ter part of his life he became involved in debt, and all his exten- 
sive property was mortgaged to the Maharaja of Jammu for seven 
lakhs of rupees. It is stiil under mortgage to the Maharaja. 
Sultan left no issue. 


60.— The This masjid is situated to the soutli of Shekhdn-io&ld-Maq - 

Masjid of bara, on the road leading from the Delhi Gate to Mian Mir 
Kha™ 1 r Ami . r Kh * n ’ the , founder of th e mosque, is said to have been an 
Au,ir oi Akbar’s time. His tomb is situated in the courtyard 
ot the mosque.f lhe mosque has an elongated dome with a 


Ou the site of this mosque ha., been now built the Railway Technical School. 

t Close to it to the east is the tomb of a Maulvi of Cabal who died compare’ 
fcivcly late and was buried here. * 
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circular dome on either side of it. The courtyard is of solid 
masonry. The mosque is now used as an Idgah by the residents 
of the village of Garhi Shahu. 

This is situated west of the village of Garhi Shahu, on the 61. — The 

side of the Mian Mir road. The walled enclosure has two domes * om ^ 

Syad Jan 

in the form of a Bdradari, or twelve-arched gateway. There is also Muh am- 
a large mosque attached to these mausoleums. The dome close to 
the eastern wall contains the tombs of Mahmud Hazuri and his son 
Shah Nur-ud-din, and in the other dome are those of Saiyad Jan 
Muhammad Hazuri and his son Syad Sarwar Din. The family re- 
sided originally in the Ghor hills. They settled subsequently in Uch, 
and came to Lahore during the reign of Shah Jahan. They were 
called Hazun'is, because it was believed that their disciples were 
quickly admitted into the presence of the Prophet. The following 
chronogram is inscribed on the eastern wall of Syad Jan Muham- 
mad’s tomb : — 

j] S 

“Jan Muhammad of profound learning, 

“ Who was praised for his love of Muhammad,' 

“ (Having died), Reason said to Fazl Haq for the year of his death 
“ ‘ The lover and the beloved have met together.’ ” 

The date of his death, according to the above chronogram, is 
1120 A. EL (1708 A. D.), or the date of the accession of Bahadur 
Shah, the son and successor of Aurangzeb. 

An annual fair is held at this place, when the enclosure is illu- 
minated. The descendants of Jan Muhammad Hazuri live in La- 
hore, and are respected by the people. 

The hereditary guardians of the shrine of Syad Jan Mahomed An old 
Hazuri have in their possession an interesting old document. It 
is a Sanad granted by the Emperor Aurangzeb under his royal 
seal ceding in perpetuity 65 bighas of culturable land in ilaka 
Barhi* Sh&hpur in the environs of Lahore, in favor of Mussummat 
Nur Khatun, the widow of Jan Mahomed. The document is of a 
quite peculiar shape, being 36 in ces long and 18 broad. It is as 
follows : — 

* No place bearing that name now exists in the neighbourhood of Lahore, 

The words probably have referred to Bhera Shdhpur included in the Lahore Dis- 
trict in the time of Aurangzeb. 
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62 .— The 
mausole- 
u m of 
Mian Mir. 


*' I commence in the name of God, the Merciful and the Forgiving.” 

“ O people of God ! obey thou God and obey thou the Prophet and obey him 
among you who may have authority over you.” 

Translation of Seal. 

(Right upper corner) O Victorious ! 

(Left upper corner) O Profitable ! 

(Right lower corner) O Exalting ! 

(Left lower comer) O Helper ! 

(Middle.) The father of Victory Muhammad Moby-fid-din Alamgir 
Badshah, Gthazi, 1080 A.H. 12th year of accession. 

(Margin.) The son of Shah Jahan Badshah. 

The son of Jahangir Badshah. 

The son of Akbar Badshah. 

The son of Humayun Badshah. 

The son of Babar Badshah. 

The son of Umar Shekh Badshah. 

The son of Abu Sa’id Sultan. 

The son of Miran Shah. 

The son of Tymur Shah Sahib Qiran. 

“ At this time the high and fortunate command has been received that 65 
bigahs of culturable unassessed waste land, situate in Barhi Shahpur in the envi- 
rons of Lahore, the capital of the Province of the Pan jib be given from the first 
kharif to Mussammat Nilr Khatun, &e., as a help for maintenance that she may, 
harvest after harvest and year after year, appropriate the produce thereof to 
support herself and pray for the maintenance of the State. All the authorities! 
offices, jagirdars, karoris, at present holding these offices, or who may hereafter be 
appointed to them, are hereby enjoined to understand that this order has a per- 
manent force ; and that after measuring the said land and forming boundaries 
of it, they are to put the above named persons in possession of it. They are in no 
way to make changes and alterations in it. The demand of revenue and does and of 
expenses, such as on account of Khcda (dress), Peshkash (present), Jaribana, (Ja- 
rib due), Zabitana (Police), Mohassilana (tax or duty collector's due), Mohrana 
(seal), Pekana (arms), Dastkana (handicraft), Bah Nimi (half after ten), Mukcid- 
dami, the Kanungo’s due, the Post due, have all been remitted ; and after the 
boundaries have baen fixed and the land brought to cultivation, no body is to de- 
mand the civil dues and the State taxes. In this particular a fresh authority 
shall be demanded each year, and any order contravening this one shall not be 
worthy of credit. Written this day the 12th of the month of Rahi-ul-Aaxd the 
14th year of accession.” 

The mausoleum of Mian Mir, situated in the cantonment of 
the same name, is about three miles east of Lahore. The saint 
was a descendant of the Caliph Umar, and his ancestors were na- 
tives of Sistan. Dara Shekoh, in his Sakinat-ul-Aulia, gives the 
following pedigree of Mian Mir — 

KAZI SAIN DITTA 
Married Fatima, daughter of Kazi Kadan, 


Bullan. Usman. Tahir. Mahomed Mir, } 

alias Mian Mir. 1 

Jamal Khattin. Jaml Madi. 
Muhammad Sharif. ' Sisters,* 
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Mian Mir was born in Sistan in 957 A. H. (1550 A. D.), and 
died at Lahore in 1045 A. H. (1635 A. D.) at the advanced age of 
88 years, having lived at Lahore for a period of about sixty years. 
Of bis death Dard Shekoh informs us in the Sakinai-ul-Aulia : — 


r~* jjji -s—a ^sj at. ^aiSs 

j\ £)) ^ 

$. ^Iy*3 JjAhl |JUl (j—* 5 

.Xcs y^} y l ai a *5^1 | 

“ And on Tuesday, the 7th of Rabi-ul-Awal, 1045 A. H. he breathed his last 
in the cell in which he resided in Muhalla Khafipara, his pure soul, having taken 
its departure from this bodily cage, has passed into the regions of the highest 
heaven, its real home, and thus become a drop in the ocean.” 


His longevity is said to have been due to his practice of sus- 
pending the breath to which he was accustomed, and it is said he 
used to respire only once or twice in the course of a night.* When 
he began to feel the weight of years, he breathed four times in the 
night. In piety, virtue, beneficence and learning he had no equal 
in the country in the age in which he lived. He had great respect 
for the saint of Gilan, the Pir Dastgir, and never mentioned his 


Hia prac- 
tice of 8U8- 
pending 
the breath. 


name without ablution. 


The dome over the tomb is supported by a quadrangular tower 
rising from a large platform of marble, reached by a flight 
of steps of the same material. The courtyard is spacious and 
paved with red sand-stone. To the west of the dome, in the same 
courtyard, is a beautiful mosque, and to the south and east are 
chambers for the accommodation of the Darveshes and travellers. 


Below the marble stairs are two isolated tombs, one of marble, M .„ h omed 

and the other of solid masonry. One of these is that of Mahomed S >-**rif and 
c t ,, t-i, , . pm- i, /Haji Maho- 

bharit, son of Jamal hhatun, sister of Mian Mir, who became the/ med. 

first Sajjada Nishiti after the death of the saint and died on 5tlh 

Rajab 1051 A.H. (1611 A.D ), and the other that of Haji Mahomed 

Saleh who died a month after Mian Mir, or on 4th Habi-ul-Avval, 

1015 A.H. (1635 A.D.). j 


Prince Dara Shekoh was the disciple of Shah Ma^ om ed, Mulla shah 
alias Mulla Shah, a native of Badakshan, the disciple of I^fian Mir. 

Mulla Shah was a man of much piety, and was a grea^ orator of 
his time, and a poet. Both Mian Mir and Mulla Shah ^re-deceased 


* Habs dam, literally ‘ drawing of breath” is a pra/ ct ' ce performed by 
fakirs as a religious act. This is esteemed a means uf prolor?S in g life on the prin- 
ciple that every man has a predestined number of inspiratir ,ns to make, and the 

more slowly these are performed, the longer will be the peri oci of hia existence. 
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Dili Shekoh, who constructed a spacious mausoleum over the re- 
mains of his Pir, Mullah Shah, and had commenced b uildin g a more 
superb shrine over the remains of Mian Mir, when he was murder- 
ed at Delhi by his crafty brother, Aurangzeb. The costly stones 
which covered the tomb of Mulla Shah, were all removed by Ran- 
jit Singh.* The lower portion of the tomb of Mian Mir and of the 
mosque attached to it, covered with marble, is the work of Dara 
Shekoh. The upper portion, built of masonry, is the work of 
Aurangzeb, who, with the materials collected by Dara for the tomb 
of Mian Mir, and the construction of a road from Chauk Ddra to 
Mian Mir, built the Badshahi mosque at Lahore, bearing his name. 
According to Dara Shekoh, the saint was buried in the suburbs of 
’Alam Ganj and Darapur, described as half a kos distant from the 
town, but no vestige of urban habitation now remains here. Mulla 
Abdul Hamid Lahori writes in his Babshdhndma : 

yy!bi 

“ His revered tomb is in the village Ghiaspur in the vicinity of ’Alam Ganj 
in the capital of Lahore.” 

The Budb Besides the fair of the anniversary, other fairs are held at this 
fairs. mausoleum during the two months of the rainy season, on each 

Wednesday. They are called the Budh fairs. 

Speaking of the accomplisbments of Mian Mir, Dara Shekoh 
writes in the Sakinat-ul-Aulia : “Although my grandfather (Jahan- 
gir) put little faith in fakirs , he entertained the greatest esteem for 
Mian Mir Bala Pir (the high priest). He once invited the Sheikh 
01 , , and received him with great respect. The Sheikh had a lono- con 

i n t e r V iew versation with His Majesty, in which he dwelt chiefly on the insta- 
•with Ss 4^ ml ' bility of the world. The oration had such an effect on the Emper- 
g,r ’ or’s mind that he expressed a desire to become the Sheikh’s disci- 

ple and abandon the world. The Sheikh, however, admonished 
|im to continue in his worldly pursuits, observing that kino- s had 
b )en made for the protection of God’s people, and that, in presid- 
ingOver them, he was discharging an important duty entrusted to 
him b y the Creator - The Emperor was much pleased to hear this 
and si dt0 th e fakir, ‘Tell me, 0 Sheikh ! if you want any thing ?’ 
The Sht ikh replied, ‘ I shall ask you one thing, will you pro- 
mise to g ive ifc t0 me ‘ Most certainly, I will grant it, ’ re- 
joined the\ Em P eror - 0n this S!lid the h oly Sheikh, ‘ My only 
want is tht$, Your Majesty would not give me the trouble of 
coming to yot A a g ain -’ Wlth the assurance fro m the Emperor 

* For further V rticular « about Mulia Skill, ~ 

\ 
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that he would be no more troubled to visit him, the Sheikh with- 
drew.” 

But the Emperor continued to submit his autograph letters 
to the Sheikh, of which Dara Shekoh has inserted copies of two in 
his work already referred to. In these th e fakir is asked for spi- 
ritual aid and for prayers in his behalf for the success of his arms in 
Kandahar. 


The author of the Bddshandma says : “ His Majesty (Shah 
JAhan) used to say that, in his whole life, he had come across two 
fakirs having the knowledge of God — one Mian Mir and the other 
Shekh Mahomed Fazlulla of Burhanpur. His Majesty felt the 
greatest reverence for both these saints.” We have stated in 
the historical chapter of this work that Shah Jahan, while 
Emperor of Hindustan, twice paid a visit to Mian Mir, on his 
march to Kashmir and back. 

In the Sakinat-ul-Aulia the following chronogram, compos- 
ed by Mulla Fathulla Shah, a disciple of Mian Mir, is given. It is 
also inscribed on the gate of the tomb : — 


Shah Ja- 
han’s opinion 
of the Sheikh, 



yfi Jd db | 


dj£ yff. is fc-Alcs j£l*» 

«-*>>> J ^ i ^ J-H 


“ Mian Mir, the chief of the piou3, 

« The dust of whose portals is envied by the stone of the alchemist, 
“ Travelled to the city of eternity, 

« Being disgusted with this world of sorrow ; 

“ Reason said for the year of his death, 

“ < Mian Mir has gone to the highest heaven.’ ” 


The last line gives the year of death 1045 A. H. (1635 A. D.) 


This old Bdradari is situated towards the east of the mauso- gg The 

leum of Mian Mir, and was built by Dara Shekoh in memory of his Baradarl 
own sister Nadira Begam, who lies buried here. She died in 1042 of Nadira 
A. H. (1632 A. D.), aged eleven years. From the age of eleven Hegam. 
years, she is said to have attended the saint Mian Mir with a pitch- 
er of water, to assist the holy man in making his ablutions, prepa- 
ratory to offering prayers. At the age of eleven she was once at- 
tending the Pir with the pitcher of water for the afternoon pray- 
ers, when the saint, looking at her, said, “ child, you are now 
growing into womanhood, you had better not appear before the 
public now.” The girl felt very much abashed at the observation 
made by the Pir, and prayed God that her existence might be 
brought to a close. Her prayer, so the story goes, was accepted 
and she- died the same night. 
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The Bdradari stood originally in the midst of a large tank, 
and was reached by a bridge of masonry, supported by arches, 
thirty-one of which exist to this day to the east of the main build- 
ing. There were fine gateways to the north and south, and a pavi- 
lion on each corner of the tank, traces of which still exist. 

The tomb Mulla Shah, himself a disciple of Mian Mir, was the spiritual 
Shihf 1 U 1 * * guide of Prince Dara Shekoh. He was the son of Mulla Ahdi, 
and his original name was Shah Mahomed. He was a native of 
Badakhshan, and had a great reputation for learning and sanctity. 
At an early age he visited Kashmir, and after staying there for 
three years, went to Agra. Having heard there the fame of the 
piety and the great attainments of Mian Mir, he travelled to Lahore* 
and became his disciple. He, like his Fir, Mian Mir, was unmar- 
ried, and never lighted a lamp in his house. His whole time was 
devoted to prayers ; he slept but little, and practised Hobs dam , 
that is, he had accustomed himself to hold his breath for hours 
together. 

His tomb is situated in a central position of the present village 
of Mian Mir, west of the Multan Railway line. Dara Shekoh embel- 
lished the tomb of his Fir with marble stones and other precious 
materials, the arches being of marble lattice work ; but these were 
all removed by Ranjit Singh to decorate the Ram Bagh at Amritsar. 
The village, which is surrounded by high walls of solid masonry, 
was originally the garden attached to this tomb, with a splen- 
did gateway to the north, which still exists. The quarters were 
known in old times as ’Alamganj. The garden was converted into 
a village by Mehdi Shah, Sajjada Nishiu of Mian Mir, about 125 
years ago. 

Mulla Shah died in 1071 A.H. (1661 A.D.), the year when Au- 
rangzeb had his brother, the unhappy Morad, executed in prison.* 

Khwaja Behari was a disciple of Mian Mir. The dome of his 
The tomb mausoleum is situated to the west of that of Mian Mir, on a high 
Beh4rt hW ^ a platform of bricks. The lattice work of this mausoleum, which was 
put up on all four sides, and was of red sand stone, as well as other 
costly stones, were removed by General Avitabile, the French 
officer in the employ of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and used to adorn 
his residence in Lahore. At the commencement of the British 
rule it was used as a residence of an officer of the Public Works De- 
partment, but is now in possession of the Sajjada Nishin of the 
mausoleum of Mian Mir. West of it is an old mosque, recently put 
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in repairs by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, with the remains 
of an old reservoir to the east, which had been used for the ablution 
of the votaries in old times.* 

This is situated west of the Cantonment and C hurch of Mian 64. — The 

Mir, east of the Parade Ground, and south of the road leading from to™ ^ 

’ ° M 1 s k i n 

Mian Mir Railway station to the Cantonment. The dome of the shahAm- 

tomb is in the centre of a platform of solid masonry. The walls ri. 
were originally decorated with beautiful enamelled f pottery work 
but are now only covered with whitewash. The tomb is in the centre 
of the floor. The original name of Miskin Shah was Mir Inayetullah. 

He was a disciple of the saint Mian Mir. He was a man of retired 
habits and lived in seclusion, and his Pir gave him the surname Mis- 
kin Shah. Subsequently, he came to be called Amri, because none 
knew how he supported himself. When people asked his Pir 
what was the source of his maintenance, he replied that his disci- 
ple was Miskin Amri, namely, a poor man who was supported 
by the amar , or will of God, and that he stood in no need of 
help from men. He died in 1057 A. H. (164-7 A. D.), and the pre- 
sent mausoleum was raised to his memory by Prince Dara 
Shekoh. 

Outside the Bhati Gate of the city, to the west, is the celebrat- 
ed mausoleum of Data Gani Bakhsh, ov“ the saint, thebestower of ^5. The 

. mausol e- 

treasure.” His real name is ’Ali Mukhdum, Hujwen,J of Ghazni. umofDa— 

His father’s name w r as Usman, son of Ali Jalali Ghaznavi, and he * a Gan j 

was a disciple of Sheikh Abul Fazl bin Hassan Khutbi. He followed 

the arms of Masud, the son and successoiqof Mahmud, to Lahore 

where he settled in 43 i A. H. (1039 A.D.). Having lived thirty -four 

years in Lahore, during which time he conferred great benefits on the 

people by his learning and piety, he died in 465 A.H. (1072 A. D.), 

and was buried close to a mosque which he had himself built. 

The mausoleum was constructed by Sultan Ibrahim, a successor of 
Musud. Ali Makhdum was an eminent scholar, and was the au- 
thor of many books on theology and religion. Khwaja Moin-ud- 
din, Chishti, the celebrated saint of Ajmere, passed forty days of 
seclusion and meditation at the tomb of Ali Makhdum, and after 
the period was over, he was, it is said, deeply affected by the graces 

* For further account of Khwaja Beh4ri vide page 60 ante. 

t Chishti saw these enamelled pottery decorations in 1867, when he published 
his work. 

X Hajweris a mahalla or quarter of the city of Ghazni, 
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showered upon him at this holy place, and he repeated the follow- 
ing verse standing at tbe foot of the tomb out of respect for the 
saint : — 


U-sJ : ') I ) ytd [) 

“ The bestower of treasure (Ganj Bakhsh) in both worlds, reflector of the 
splendour of God, 

An accomplished spiritual guide for the learned and a guide tor the 
ignorant.” 


The origin From that date the saint of Ghazni came to be called Ganj 
Ganj Bakhsh? Bakhsh. The couplet is inscribed over the gateway leading to 
the tomb. Mauldnd Jami, in his Nafahdt-ul-Uns and Dar& 
Shekoh, in his Safinat-ul-Aulia, speak in high terms of the accom- 
plishments of Data Ganj Bakhsh as a religious preceptor, and 
from the times of the Ghiznivide kings up to the present day 
his memory has been held in the greatest veneration by all classes 
of people. He was a great author of his time, and among other 
works he wrote a book called the Kashf-ul-Mahjub, or “ The Reve- 
The Friday lation of the Hidden.” A fair is held at the tomb each Friday, 
,^-which is largely attended by both Mahomedans and Hindus. The 
| following Persian inscription is inserted on one of the arches of 
^ the mosque, previously referred to, in which he had put up on his 
arrival at Lahore, and which still stands to the west of the tomb. 
Considerable alterations have been made to this mosque in sub- 
sequent times. 


j] jaJlo y JL* .Jo 

“ The Khangah of Ali of Hujver, 

Gather up the dust of its portals 

(And) use it as antimony to thy truth -seeking eyes. 

That the mysteries of the knowledge of God may be revealed unto tbee, 

As he was the chief of the word of sanctity, 

The year of his death is obtained from the word Sarddr (chief).” 

The numerical value of the word Sarddr (chief) gives the date 
of his death, 485 A.H.(1072 A. D.) when the Panj db was still gov- 
erned by the successors of Mahmud. 


The floor of the entrance to the mausoleum, and the door- 
frames, as well as the platforms to the right and left of it, are of 
marble. This is the work of the Emperor Akbar. Over tbe entrance 
gateway is inserted a slab of marble on which the following verses 
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of the celebrated poet Mauland Abdul Rahm&n Jami are in- 
scribed : — 


1l** ‘ wjl 

- =b 

J^ail jiJloJ JU 0 1^> 


“ God is excellent,” 

*‘ There is no God bnt God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God.” 

“ This mausoleum, the foundation of which was laid through the bounty o‘ 
God, 

Is intended as sepulchre for Makhdum ’Ali, who has joined the Divine es- 
sence. 

Having departed from this transient world, he obtained eternal life ; 
Therefore the pre-eminent date of his death was found in the word Hast 
(ever existent).” 


On the eastern side of the dome are written the following 
Persian verses : — 


jjc* j csAjX* Us) $ 

lAnnib jl=>£> 5*sVs—il 

y J ^- 4 

“ Oh what a fine tower resembling heaven, 

To clean which angels and nymphs 
Stand with their long musky side-lock. 

Their hearts being refreshed with fragrance. 

The year of the repair of this tomb 

Is found in the word Cherdgh Jamal (lamp of elegance.) 

The words Cheragh-i- Jamal give 1278 A. H. (1861 A. D.) as 
the year of the repairs referred to. 

On the top of the next arch is inscribed : — 

^d £ A IaA Id .Ac* *db ft 4. fr 
A^iel 

“ O God ! may this temple ever flourish, 

Through the grace of the (Kalima)—' witness that there is no God bat 
God. 1 ” 


There is a small receptacle for water on the floor to the north 
of the tomb. The devotees take this water as a sacred object to 
their homes for the sake of obtaining benedictions, and apply it to 
their eyes to benefit their souls. 

The quarters adjoining to the mausoleum of Data Ganj Bakhsh 
are still known as Shish Mahal, from the palace of mirrors which 
existed here in the time of the Mahomedan Emperors. 


The site of 
old Shish Ms- 
had. 
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Ancient 

objects. 


The tomb 
of Mir Momin 
Khan. 


66.— The 
tomb of 
Nawab 
Imam-ud- 
din Khan 


The mausoleum is highly popular with the residents of Lahore 
of allclasses. The anniversary of the death of the saint is celebrated 
on 20th Safar, when a great fair is held at the shrine. Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, who held the saint in great reverence, used to make 
an offering of one thousand rupees on the date of the Urs, or the 
anniversary of death. Maharani Chand Kour, wife of Maharaja 
Kharak Singh and mother of Naunehal Singh, built a vaulted 
chamber in this mausoleum in 1895 Sam vat, and Ranjit Singh 
himself had it periodically repaired. 

Among the most interesting objects of the mausoleum are the 
ancient manuscript Kurans, presented by different Kings and Nawabs 
of Hindu stan, which are preserved to this day, and are in the cus- 
tody of the hereditary guardians of the shrine. Most of these are 
excellent specimens of the art of caligraphy. 

Close to the first entrance into the mausoleum, towards the 
right hand, is a high platform, on which is a solitary tomb of solid 
masonry. This is the tomb of Mir Momin Khan, Naib Nazim 
of Lahore during the viceroyalty of Nawab Khan Bahadur Khan. 
He was a Bokhari Syad, and received the title of Nawab from the 
Emperor Mahomed Shah. He entertained much respect for the saint 
Data Ganj Bakhsh, and made a will that his body should be inter- 
red at the place where the visitors to the shrine take off their 
shoes. The body was accordingly buried at this place. Some 
very fine houses, built by Mir Momin Khan, still flourish in the 
Mochi Gate quarters of the city, and towards the south of the 
Kashmiri Bazar* 

This beautiful tomb is situated quite close to the mausoleum 
of Data Ganj Bakhsh. The sarcophagus is of pure marble, and 
the platform of the tomb, of the same material. Sheikh Imam- 
ud-din was governor of Kashmir under the Sikhs, and fought on 
the side of the English in the battle of Multan. On the southern 

•The name of Mir Momin is still remembered by the people as that of the last 
Mahomedan deputy governor! of Lahore. He was a line looking man, of pious dis- 
position and highly respected by both the Mahomedans and the Hindus. It is 
related of him that once a beautiful Hindu damsel took a fancy for him, and, not 
succeeding in her overtures, she resolved upon expressing the desire of her 
heart personally to the Nawab. With that object she stood waiting for him on 
the way by which the Nawab used to pass daily on horse back. Presently she 
beheld him, she walked round the steed (as if to sacrifice herself for the welfare 
of the rider), and with a long sigh exclaimed, “ Ah ! what a fortunate woman 
should I be if I were endowed with a son of your shape from your loins,” The 
Nawab, hearing this, forthwith dismounted, and, touching the feet of the Khat- 
rani (or Hindu woman), said, “Here I am, treat myself as your own son, and 
your object is just now gained,” The woman seeing the inflexible and pious atti- 
tude displayed by the Nawab, had nothing further to say, but the latter ever 
afterwards treated her as his mother, showing her all the consideration due to a 
parent, 
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wall of the tomb are inscribed the following touching verses of the 
nightingale of Shiraz, as Sadi is called : — • 

y AiXiui j — ) S WjA 

L« $ AjLj ^A_jl at* ^A y jy jvJ 

“ Ah ! without me in this world. 

Many a flower will grow and many a bloom shoot out gay ! 

Many a month of Tir, De and TJrdi Bahist* will come, 

When I shall be reduced to earth and clay !” 

On the upper part of the sarcophagus the following chrono- 
gram is inscribed : — 

Al^l ATal j Lj A ^ AAa 
All Ack&.l 

“ When Nawab Shaikh Imam-ud-d£n 
Departed from the world and made his way to heaven : 

The invisible voice said for the year of bis death — 

‘ May Ahmad the chosen grant him salvation.’ ” 

Beneath this is inscribed the verse : — 




j)| 0 UuS' ^lA ^lal ^ 

“ When thou passest from my grave lifting the skirt of thy robes, 

“ Out of sincerity recite the Sura of Alhamd (for the benefit of my soul.)’’ 

The wall to the south-west has the following inscription : 

-dlA. j)l J.AJ jZ-j jis> j) 

CrJ^ ^.aJI^UI <_>y ca_o y ^ 

“ With the pen of pardon God, the forgiving, 

Who, with His Wisdom, moulded the form of man with earth, 

Has written on the sepulchre of Narvab Imam-ud-dln KlHn,— 

‘ His resting place is Paradise,’ as the date of hi3 death,” 

“ Written by Mirza Imam Verdi. ”+ 


Tir is the fourth solar month of the Persian year. 

De is the tenth of the solar year, when the sun is in the sign Capricorn. 
December, the beginning of winter. 


Urih, the second of the solar year, when the sun is in Taurus, 
for IS SquM £Th“ tlle , Pa ^ b 

Mn- Mahomed, commonly known as Mir Fanja Kash, of dX, ThoToiuS 
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^The ^t°mb Close to it is the tomb of Sheikh Firoz-ud-din, younger brother 
Firoz-ud-dfn. of NawAb Imam-ud-dm, and some time Wazir of Bhawalpur. The 
marble sarcophagus has the following inscription on it .* — 


^ V ))) — lyt 

o b t >>' Lwj I yyy**^ 


LjJ j] 

<_2ilss u.- 

0 1yli ^yj y^yi jS\ 
'TO ^ 


11 When Sheikh Feroz Din, departing from this world, 
Made his way to Paradise, 

The invisible voice exclaimed for the year of his death, 
* May the Head of the Prophets grant him salvation. ’ ” 


11 When thou comest to the ashes of this weak man 
Out of sincerity read the Sura of Alhamd." 

1299 A. H. (1881 A. D.) 

The following is the inscription on the marble tomb of Na- 
w£b Imam-ud-din’s wife in the same compound : — 

^ J>) ' 

aj^io J 

j) 

Ip CV J>l 

yi ^yl Jjy JJ y 

Ackio ^^UJI ,*LU 

\gy&& il’A'l eJ— 9 CwkSji y&a ^4 j — j 

“Whan my affectionate mother, by the decree of Providence, 

Having left this despicable world, made her way to the World of Eternity , 
Mahbub, for the year of her death, with afflicted heart, A 

Asked Gabriel for a date, ^ 

He replied, when Bhe had departed rom the world, 

* The place for the maidservantt of Fatima is Paradise.’ ” 

21st Zica’ada, 1289 A. H. (1872 A.D.) 


before the Mutiny. Both were complete masters of their art, and left hundreds of 
pupils. Their writings fetched high prices, and were much valued and admired. 
Nawab Imam-ud-din Kh&n had the Gulisffln of Sa’adi written by Mirza Imam 
Verdi (who was in the Nawab’s employ) and it was a most perfect specimen of the 
art of Persian penmanship. It took the Mirza several years to write it and cost 
the Nawib many thousand rupees. 

* These excellent verses are the composition of Nawdb Ghulam Mahbub 
Subhani, son of Nawab Imam-ud-din Khan, a Saes and Honorary Magistrate of 
Lahore and a profound Arabic and Persian scholar. 

+ Namely, the deceased lady, who is compared here to a slave girl of Fatima, 
the daughter of the Prophet and wife of Ali, 
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This fine building is situated outside the Bhati Gate, and 67. — The 
south of the mausoleum of Data Ganj Bakhsh. It is surrounded 1 mam Ba- 
by a wall of solid masonry. Within this walled enclosure is a 
high dome, beneath which, in an underground chamber are fac- 
similes of the tombs of Hasan and Husain, the martyrs. On the 
tenth of Moharram of each year, the Duldul, or representation of 
the wounded horse of Husain, is brought here, followed by a 
large concourse of Mahomedans, chiefly of the Shia sect. The 
Duldul procession, before its arrival at this place, passes through 
the crowded streets of the town amidst great lamentations, and 
the bazars are filled on that day with men and women of all classes 
and creeds. 

This sacred place of worship is situated on a high mound, gg The 

west of the District Court. It is a place where Bawd Farid Shak- Chilla of 
kar Ganj, the celebrated Pak Patan saint, passed forty days of se- Bnwa^Fa- 
clusion and meditation. On the fifth of Moharram, every year, a jjarganj. 
large fair is held here, at which both Hindus and Mahomedans at- 
tend. An extensive Mahomedan graveyard existed at this place ; 
but the ground has been turned to good account ; the site of the 
old graves is now full of life, and magnificent English houses have 
sprung up. 

Khw&ja Farid was a disciple of Khwaja Kutb-ud-din, the 
saint of Delhi, (who lies buried close to the Kutb Minar) the dis- 
ciple of the celebrated saint Moln-ud-din of Ajmer. After wander- 
ing at many places, -he chose Ajuddan, the modern Pak Patan, as 
the place of his residence, and on his death he was interred there. 

Shakar Ganj in Persian means, “ Mine of Sweet.” The le- Origin of 
gend goes that, once upon a time, the saint, Bawd Farid, asked a karginy* Sba 
certain merchant, who was carrying bales of sugar on the backs of ca- 
mels, for a small quantity of that article. The merchant replied that 
what was being carried was salt, not sugar. The merchant, on reach- 
ing his destination, found, to his great perplexity, that the sugar in 
the bales had been converted into salt. He lamented his perfidious 
behaviour towards the fakir, repaired to him forthwith and implored 
forgiveness. The Bawa, taking compassion on the merchant, said 
“ let it be sugar,” and the article forthwith became sugar. From 
that moment people called him Farid Shakar Ganj, or Farid “ the 
mine of sugar.” 

Akbar had the profoundest respect for the shrine of Bawa ... . 

Akbar s ve- 

Farid, and during his stay in the Panjab always went to Pak for 

Patan to pay his benedictions to it. His tutor and General Bcbram 
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Khan, who was a good Persian poet, composed the following 
verses in praise of the spiritual power of the saint : — 

yi ) y*i 

j£i> j 1 y 

04 yi y£jz> y 

J4-A), cM*j j £. ia gj £ 

y£ji& cSX*J 

Ji<L*\yS yJ 

“ Mine of salt as -well as of sugar, the Sheikh having in his command the 
sea and the land, 

He who could turn sugar into salt, and salt into sugar ; 

Mine of salt, the treasure of sweet, Sheikh Farid, 

Who from a heap of sugar turned out a mine of salt ; 

Having (then) cast his eyes on the heap of salt, he turned it into sugar ! 

A miracle more sweet than this no body has heard.” 

Anecdote. The Sheikh lived in the time of Sultan Ghias-ud-din Ghori. 

According to Akhyar-ul-AJchydr, a certain man came to him and 
asked him to write a letter of recommendation in his behalf to the 
Sultan. The Sheikh complied with his request and wrote to the 
Sultan the following letter in Arabic ; — 

y& ^1 y cSO j*> rfUl ^1 rR ygu> ut-s*A) 

y All y& £iU U va-jl y Jdl 

“ 1 entrust his business to God and then to you. Should you grant his re- 
quest, really the grantor is God, and you the means of obliging him. Should 
you not grant him what he wants, the prohibition must be from God, and you 
are, of course, to be excused,” 

Bawa Farid died in 663 A. H. (1235 A. D.) during the 
reign of the Emperor Shams-ud-din. 

69.— The Anarkali (the pomegranate blossom), by which name the Civil 
tomb of Station is called, was the title given to Nadira Begam, or Sharf- 
Anarkali. UI1 -]s[i sa) one 0 f the favorites of the harem of the Emperor Akbar. 

One day, while the Emperor was seated in an apartment lined with 
looking glasses, with the youthful Anarkali attending him, he saw 
from her reflection in the mirror that she returned Prince Salem 
(afterwards Jahangir) a smile. Suspecting her of a criminal in- 
trigue with his son, the Emperor ordered her to be buried alive. 
She was accordingly placed in an upright position at the appoint- 
ed place, and was built round with bricks. Salem felt intense 
remorse at her death, and, on assuming sovereign authority, had an 
immense superstructure raised over her sepulchie. The sarcophagus 
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is made of a block of pure marble of extraordinary beauty and exqui- 
site workmanship. It is, according to Mr. Eastwick, “ one of the 
finest pieces of carving in the world.” On the top are inscribed 
the 99 attributes of God, and on the sides is engraved the following 
Persian couplet, composed by Jahangir, her royal paramour : — 

tp ^15 pi pL Ij 

b 3* £ ^ 

u Ah ! could I behold the face of my beloved once more, I would give 
thanks unto my God until the day of resurrection. ” 

On the north side of the sarcophagus, below the ninety-nine 
attributes of the Deity, is the inscription: — 

“ The profoundly enamoured Salem, son of Akbar,” Silem being the 
name of Jahangir when a Prince. 

The inscription shows how passionately fond Salem had been 
of Anarkali, and how deeply her death had grieved him. It is the 
spontaneous outcome of a melancholic mind, the irrepressible out- 
burst of an affectionate heart. The building was until lately used 
as the Protestant Church, and known as St. James’s Church, Anar- 
kali. When it was about to be utilized as a Church, the body was 
exhumed and buried under one of its turrets. The marble sarco- 
phagus, which covered it beneath the central dome, was at the 
same time removed, and is now kept locked up in a side chamber, budding. ° * 
The date given in letters and in figures is 1008 A. H. (1599 A. D.), 
which refers to the death of Anarkali. On the west side of the 
sarcophagus above the words “ In Lahore, ” is another, date 1024, 

A. H. (1615 A. D.), which is the date of the building of the tomb. 

Akbar died on the 13th October 1605, and thus the building was 
completed ten years after his death. 

The building is circular in shape and roofed with a vast and 
lofty dome, supported inside by eight massive arches, 12 feet, 3 
inches thick. It is a masterpiece of solid masonry work of early 
Moghal period, and is neatly and prettily fitted up. It measures 
75 leet, 6 inches from E. to W. 

In the time of the Moghal Emperors, extensive gardens sur- 
rounded this imposing mausoleum, and several beautiful buildings 
were attached to it, but not a vestige of them now remains. The 
Ravi then flowed under its walls. In the time of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh it was occupied by Kharak Singh, the heir-apparent, but 
was subsequently given to M. Ventura, the Italian officer of 
the Sikh governenmt, who converted it into a private residence. 
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70.— The 
Baradarl 
of Nawab 
W a z i r 
Khan 


The Panjib 
Public Libra 

ry- 


71.— The 
Chaubur- 
ji. 


Adjacent to it was the handsome house of M. Allard, and in front of 
it, a parade ground intervening, were the lines of the Sikh regiments 
and battalions under the orders of the French officers previously 
named. 

This superb edifice, with its four prominent cupolas and hand- 
some arches, which may be appropriately styled the chief ornament 
of the Anarkali gardens, stands near the Central Museum and the 
General Post Office. It is picturesque, elegant, and refined in its 
style, and bears indubitable testimony to the good architectural 
taste which prevailed among the Omerahs in the time of Shah 
Jahan. As the name implies, it has twelve arches, three on each 
side of the square plan. The Baradari was built by Hakim Ilm-ud- 
din, alias Wazir Khan, the founder of the splendid mosque of that 
name in the town, and one of the ablest ministers of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan. According to the Shah Jakdn-ndma of Mahomed 
Saleh, Lahori, when Wazir Khfin had finished the building of his 
mosque in the town, he turned his attention to the laying out of a 
fine garden at this spot which he adorned with the present build- 
ing. It was called the NaTchlia garden of Wazir Khan, from its 
containing a large number of date trees. Several of these trees 
are still prominent objects in the neighbourhood and afford a 
most agreeable sight. 

During the Sikh time it was part of the Clidoni, or canton- 
ment. Before Mian Mir became a military station under the Bri- 
tish, the soldiers’ quarters were here, and the building served 
military purposes. Having then been successively used as the 
Settlement and Telegraph Office, it became the home of the mu- 
seum, and has been finally utilized as the Panjab Public Library. 
A nobler aim it could not have served. The founder of the building 
was himself a patron of learning and a profound scholar, and the 
association of his name with an institution pregnant with such sig- 
nificant results for the rising generation of the Panjab may be re- 
garded as a happy coincidence. 

The building known as Chaubuiji, on the west of the Multan 
road, is the gateway of the garden of Zeb-un-Nisa, or Zebinda Be- 
gam, the learned daughter of Aurangzeb, whose poetical name was 
Mukhfi (concealed). The outer walls are brilliantly enamelled and 
decorated with blue and green encaustic tiles and frescoes of exqui- 
site beauty, which, notwithstanding the lapse of more than two cen- 
turies and a half, are as fresh and brilliant as ever. The garden 
originally extended from Nawan Kot to the city of Lahore on the 
west, but not a vestige of it now remains. The uppermost part of 
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the building has the Ayat-ul-Kursi, a passage from the Kor&n, in- 
scribed on it in Arabic letters of blue colour, worked in porcelain. 
At the end of it the year of foundation of the building is given, 
namely, 1056 A. H. (1616 A. D.) in the year following which Aurang- 
zeb was sent on an expedition to Balkh, but was compelled to re- 
treat. 


Date bf 
foundation. 


The passage from the Koran above referred to is as follows : — 

U 4 |»yi H 2 » sAeAs IS ^«J1 SI Jl 5 rfii I 

fi A b 31 1 A , q i 1— ^ 11 

UjSI rAz> ^ j ^ pH ^ 

y ^y y ia-3 \ yA — 1 1 &+f+a y£ 

“ God ! there is no God but He ; the ever-living, the self-subsisting : neither 
slumber nor sleep seizeth Him ; to Him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven, and 
on earth. Who is he that can intervene with Him, but through His good plea- 
sure ? He knoweth that which is past and that which is to come unto them, and 
they shall not comprehend any thing of His knowledge, but so far as He pleaseth. 

His throne is extended over heaven and earth, and the preservation of both is no 
burden unto Him. He is the high and mighty.” 

Above the arch are inscribed the following verses in Persian : 

?-=? oil ^ ^Aj Uj 

J- i ^ 

1 S-Ai-Jp * , « r» Le imJdsij 

“ This garden, in the pattern of the garden of paradise, has been founded, 

(The second line has been effaced) 

“ The garden has been bestowed on Mian Bill. 

“ By the bounty of Zebinda Begam, the lady of the age.” 

Three towers of this picturesque building have survived the 
wreck of time, but the fourth, to the north-west, with a portion of 
the wall on that side, has fallen down. On either side of the arches 
north and south of the middle arch, is inscribed the word ^JJI 
“ God,” in blue Arabic letters, enclosed by a circle. There has been 
a dome, hut a great portion of it has disappeared. 

Mian Bai was a favorite female attendant of Zebinda Begam, MKn B&i. 
and when the garden was complete, the royal lady bestowed it on 
her. According to the Shah Jahan-ndma, the gift of the garden was 
made to Mian B&i under the following circumstances. The garden 
was laid out under the orders of Zebinda Begam, her favorite female 
attendant, Mian Bai, having superintended the construction of it. 

One day, as the garden was approahing completion, the Princesswason 
her way to it when she heard the people saying that the royal lady 
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was going to see Mian Bai’s garden. Seeing that the garden was 
already known after the name of her slave girl, she resolved then 
and there to make her a present of it. As she reached the 
garden and stepped into the gateway, Midn Bai came forward 
to receive her, made her obeisance, welcomed her and prayed for her 
long life. The prayer was a sign for the gift of the garden, and 
the Princess, as she had indeed already resolved, forthwith made a gift 
of it to Mian Bai. The fact of the gift is recorded in the Persian 
verses on the gateway. After this, the Princess commenced laying 
out her own garden on the site of the modern Nawdn Kot, which, 
after her name, came to be called the garden of Zebinda Begaui. 


The house On the same road to the extreme north south of the Civil station is 
^Lord.Law- spacious house built by Lord Lawrence in 1849. It became sub- 

sequently the property of Charles Boulnois, Esq., first Barrister 
Judge of the Chief Court of the Panjab who made large additions 
to it, and then of Sir Meredith Plowden, Chief Judge of the same 
Court. 


72 The According to the Shah Jahdn-nama of Sargham-ud-daula, 

garden w ^ cn Zeb-un-Nisa, the learned daughter of Aurangzeb, made a gift 
jncyomb k er g ar den at Chauburji to Mian Bai, her favorite female at- 
un-Nisa. tendant, she laid out an extensive garden at the spot where the 
village Nawan Kot is now situated. This garden she furnished with 
handsome buildings and summer-houses. In the midst of it she 
constructed a mausoleum for herself, and in this she was interred on 
her death at Lahore. It was one of the most beautiful edifices of 
Lahore, decorated with costly stones, and furnished with pavilions, 
fountains, and reservoirs. The floor was of marble, and the latticed 
windows were of the same material ; but Ranjit Singh divested the 
building of all its valuable materials, to construct his summer-house of 
Hazuri Bagh, and nothing of this once picturesque building now re- 
mains but the skeleton ; while no traces of the garden and the build- 
ings attached to it exist, except the old gateway to the east of the 
walled inhabited quarters and a dome on the north and south corners 
of it. Nevertheless, the magnitude and vastness of the dome, its 
high arches, and the marble floor immediately adjoining the tomb, 
bear ample testimony to its former greatness and richness of style, 
and the place is remarkable for the historical interest it possesses. 

Zeb-un-Nisa, whose assumed name was Mukhfi (concealed), 
was the eldest daughter of Aurangzeb. She never married. Her 
charming diwan, or collection of poems, is a work of great merit, 
She died in 1080 A. H. (1669 A.D.). Her chronogram was thus 
versified by a poet : — - 




MAUSOLEUM OF 
#EBI7N MSA BB&UM 




THE GARDEN AND TOMB OF ZEB-TJN-N1SA. 
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LstS (&si ^ dl <-r-j j al 

<x& &l®i j&v® ^Las, i cj"^' i i i^~’ 

<A£s £ «— i5^® <A*S& ^2 C ' Aj£* j\ ^JZ*s±)\5 JL. 

■*• Ah ! Zeb-an-Nisa, by the decree of Providence, 

“ Suddenly became concealed from the sight. 

•■' A fountain of learning, virtue, beauty and elegance, 

“ She was hidden as Joseph was in the well. 

“ I asked reason the year of her death, 

“ The invisible voice exclaimed : 4 The moon became concealed. 1 ” * 


The entrance to Nawan Kot is from a gateway to the north, An old gate 
which leads to a long bazar. But the old principal gateway of the way ' 
garden, with vaulted chambers, balconies and windows, still in per- 
fect preservation, is to the east. This exceedingly handsome gateway 
is an excellent specimen of the art of enamel tiling, stone carving 
and painting of the modern Moghal period, and proves to what per- 
fection the art of architecture, in all its details, had then reached. 

The gateway has four elegant towers, one on each side, with a cupola 
and twelve arched columns supporting it. The floor of these 
towers is lined all round with latticed stoue-work, portions of which 
still exist. There is also a tower to the north and south of the 
garden, covered with work of enamelled pottery of exquisite beauty. 

All is now in the occupation of the zemindars who have made im- 
proper use of these handsome edifices.f 


The village of Nawan Kot (otherwise known as the garden of 
Zebinda Begam) reached the height of its power during the ascen- 
dancy of the triumvir governors of Lahore — Sobha Singh, Lehna 
Singh and Gujar Singh, Bbangis. In 1810 Samvat, Mahar Moh- 
kam Din, of the village of Ghullan, in Hujra Shah Mukfm, son of 
Mahar ’Azmatullah, came and settled here with his brothers, Mahar 
Shddi and Abdul Rahim. At the division of Lahore among the 
triumvirate governors, Nawan Kot, fell to the share of Sobha 
Singh with whose permission, Mahar Mohkam Din, ia 1820 
Samvat, built the present masonry wall around the village and 
the gateway to the north, which now serves as its entrance. 


* TUe beauty of the original Persian chronogram l1 «, $ L* 

(the moon became concealed) cannot be sufficiently expressed in English, It po S . 
sesse3 rare excellence, Mukhfi was the poetical name of Zeb-un-Nisaand 

*U alsQ nmam 3 Hiikhji (who was like) the moon has departed. 
The words according to the value of letters give the date 1080 A. H (1669 
A. D.) 

t These buildings the relics of antiquity and of the art of architecture possess ? 
by the Moghals, are doubtless public property. The gateway of the garden hf 
Zebinda Begam is a splendid monument of the Moghal period, and prompt stn 1 
ought to be taken to preserve it from utter destruction, 1 1 steps 


Nawan Kot. 
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Sobha Singh himself contributed five hundred rupees towards 
the construction of the wall ; but it must have cost a 
great deal more. Hohkam Din was in high favour with Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh, and assisted him materially in obtaining 
possession of Lahore. The Maharaja used to call him Bapu, or 
father, but he soon fell into disfavour and was ruined. His issue 
still flourish in Nawan Kot.* 


Zl 


73 The To the west of Mauzah Nawan Kot, a small distance from the 
tonib o f tomb of Zeb-un-Nisa, is a high mound, on which is situated the 
Shah Rus tomb of Shah Rustam Ghazi. He was a learned scholar and the 
tam Gha- j- u ^ or 0 f Zeb-un-Nisa. He died in 1061 A. H. (1653 A. D.), or 
during the reign of Shah Jahan, the same year in which Wazir Sa’a- 
dulla died. The mausoleum was built by Zeb-un-Nisa, of red sand- 
stone, which was, however, all removed by Ranjit Singh. There 
are two underground chambers beneath the solid platform of ma- 
sonry work (now, however, in a decayed condition.) One of these 
underground rooms has recently been repaired by the zemindars. 
It contains two tombs, one of Rustam Ghazi, and the other of his 
son. The other room also contains two tombs, one of Rustam Ghazi’s 
mother, and the other of his wife. 

An old tank, now in ruins, still exists immediately to the east 
of the platform of the graves. 

7 ^ The The Nila Gumbaz, or the blue tower, is a lofty and spacious 

Nila dome surmounted by a cupola of porcelain. It is situated on the 
Gumbaz. cross road leading from Anarkali to the Senate Hall. Beneath the 


roof of the vault are enshrined the remains of a Ghiznivide saint, 
named Abdul Razzak Makai, of ShabzwAr, who, coming from 
Ghazni, settled in Lahore, in the time of Humfiyun. The mauso- 
leum was erected to his memory by his disciples, who also con- 
structed the large mosque attached to it. The name of the archi- 
tect, who was a pious man, is preserved. During the Sikh period 
the Masjid was used as artillery quarters, and in the commence- 
ment ot the British period as a Mess house. But it was restored to 
the M ahomedans in 1856, and has been kept in good repair by the 
Mahomedan merchants of Anarkali, though the mausoleum itself 
has been very much neglected. The dome is situated in the serae 
of the late Sheikh Rahim Bakhsb, merchant. 


- For farther particulars regarding Makar Mohkam Din, see my History of 
the Panjab, pages 348 to 351. Mobran, the -Mahomedan queen of Kanjit Singh 
• _ the influence exercised by the Mah, h. A . ’ 


became jealous 
haraja, and she 


of 


., the Alahar over 'the Ala’- 

haraja, and sne was aided by the grandees of the Darbar in effecting his 

ruin. By orders of the Maharaja all the propeityof the Mahar was seized and 

appropriated to the State, “ Even mice, says Chishti, “ were let loose into 
the garments of his female relations and he was reduced to beggary." We know 
indeed very well how Ranjit Singh treated his turband brothers” and his 
bosom friends. 










SHAH CHARAfeH 

ACCOUNTANT CENERAI/8 OFFICE 
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The saint, according to his will, was buried in the closet in 
which he was accustomed to say his prayers. The tomb remained 
without a dome for a long time, and the story is still current that 
a lion used to come there every Thursday and clean the place, using 
his tail as broom. At length the saint Mauj Daria, Bokhari, was 
seen in a dream by the guardian of shrine, and it was intimated that 
a large dome should be constructed over the remains of Abdul 
Razzak. This was accordingly done. 

The Masjid is large and commodious, and provided with a 
spacious court-yard and a large reservoir for the ablution of the de- 
votees. A school for reading the Koran is attached to it. Both the 
mosque and the school are in a very flourishing condition. 

The lofty dome of this tomb is situated close to the Account- 75 

ant General’s Office. The ancestors of Abdul Razzak, alias Shah tomb of 
Chiragh, were residents of Uch, in Bahawalpur, and their pedigree Obi- 

joins the celebrated saint of Gilan, Muhy-ud-din, known as Fir 
Dastgir. Shah Chiragh flourished in the days of Shah Jahan, and 
died in 10GS A. H. (1657 A. D.). The present mausoleum was 
raised to his memory by the orders of the Emperor Aurangzeb. 

Where the shrine now is, there existed in the time of the Maho- The ancient 

medan Emperors, a mohalla, or quarters, of the old city of Lahore, quarters ’ 

called the Langar Khan quarters. This Langar Khan was a Be- 

loch and a follower of Shah Chiragh. The masjid to the west of 

the tomb, now occupied by the Accountant General’s Office was 

built by Nawab Khan Bahddur Khan, viceroy of Lahore, during the 

reign of Mahomed Shfth. It was built with the money obtained 

by the sale of the ornaments belonging to the Nawab’s mother 

who had made a will to that effect. A fair is annually held at 

the tomb of Shah Chiragh. 

This tomb is situated in a walled enclosure opposite the Nila 76 The 

Gumbaz, to the east. Khwaja Muhammad Sai’d was a great tra- tomb of 

veller and a man of vast learning. In the course of his travels he Ktiwa j a 

reached Cabul and staid there for some time. Ahmad Shah, the nmdSaflcb 

Durrani King, became acquainted with him, and held him in great Lahori. 

esteem. When that king made his third descent into the Panjab 

Lahore is said to have been saved from plunder, mainly through 

the influence which the Sheikh exercised over him. He wrote a 

short letter to the king, asking him not to molest God’s people 

Ahmad Shah refrained from plundering the city, and personally 

went to the fakir to pay him his respects. He flourished during 

the reign of Ali Gauhar Shah Alarn II, and died on the 5th R a bf- 
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The tomb 
of Sh4h Sha- 
raf. 


ul-Awalll81 A. H. (1767 A. D.) leaving two daughters, whose 
issue exist to this day. An annual fair is held at this tomb, which 
is held in great esteem by the Cabul Sardars. A branch of the 
family of this saint lives in Jalalabad (Afghanistan), while another 
branch lives in Lahore. When Sardar Sultan Muhammad Khan, 
brother of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, lived in Lahore, in the 
time of Ranjit Singh, he used frequently to come to this mauso- 
leum to pay his respects. 

North of Khwaja Muhammad Sai’d’s tomb is the tomb of 
Shah Sharaf, in a walled enclosure. He was a man of profound 
learning, and the fame of his piety reached far and wide. He 
flourished during the reign of ’Alamgir and died in 1104 A.H. (1692 
A. D.) His splendid mausoleum was built opposite the Taxali Gate 
north of the present English cemetery. Both the mausoleum of 
Shah Sharaf and the mosque attached to it were edifices of great 
architectural beauty, and old men who have recollection of them 
assert that, in magnificence and taste, they wer 3 reckoned among 
the most perfect buildings of Lahore. The walls inside were co- 
vered with marble, while the exterior was covered with red sand- 
stone and glazed pottery work. 

When Ranjit Singh began to excavate a ditch round the city 
wall, and added to it an exterior wall, both the mausoleum and the 
mosque happened to come within their circuit. By order of Ran- 
jit Singh they were razed to the ground, and their valuable stone 
was sent to Amritsar to decorate the Sikh temple. The coffin con- 
taining the remains of Shah Sharaf was taken out the grave and 
buried in the present spot through Fakir Nur-ud-din, the Physi- 
cian of the Maharaja. 

The tomb is situated close to the Anarkali Police Court and 

77 The 

tomb o f the Kuri Bdgh, or Ahluwalia house, formerly the residence of 
Saiy id General Ventura. The dome is made of brick, and is situated on 
mad^Sliah a high platform. The front gateway to the south has the following 

Mauj Da- inscription in enamelled pottery work : 

ria, Bu- , ,, „ _ , , . 

khari, r-c)) 

pp '^-rr~ 5 

•i The holy shrine of the best of the departed, the most excellent of the pious, 
thebeloved of God the Most High, Mirau Saiyid Muhammad Shah Mauj Daria, 
Bukhari, may God illumine his last resting place. Built in the reign of 
Akbar Shall,” 
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The tomb was built in 1000 A. H. (1591 A. D.), by Akbar, 
during the life-time of the saint. 

Saiyid Muhammad Shah was a resident of Uch in Bahawal- 
pur. The protracted siege of Chittor had caused much anxiety to 
the Emperor Akbar, who was advised by the royal astrologers to 
implore the spiritual aid of this saint. Akbar went barefooted to 
the fakir, whose prayers in behalf of His Majesty were believed to 
have had the effect of reducing the hitherto impregnable fortress. 
The fakir, at the king’s earnest solicitations, made Lahore his resi- 
dence, and Akbar himself made it his head-quarters. Akbar grant- 
ed him a,jagir of one lakh of rupees in Batala, and alms-houses, on 
a large scale, were maintained from this munificent income at La- 
hore and Batala. The Saiyid died in 1013 A. H. (1604 A. D.), and was 
buried in the present mausoleum. His shrine is held in great re- 
verence by the Mahomedans, and his descendants are to this day 
held in much respect by the people. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh entertained a great respect for this 
shrine, and paid an allowance of forty rupees a month for its main- 
tenance besides making other presents. 

Around the walls of the mausoleum the following verses are 
inscribed in the Persian characters : — 


b $ > oi' o' a 
^ Li A yjljl } j Ja 

ifcv-olplib* )j l j~S 

iS&y cbj^. 

£ 1 uuaS 

6r 


^ ^jA 

u» 1 b LjA | S 

t—CJal 

a Us 


“Divert thy attention from the affairs of the world, 

And know that thou art made of water and clay. 
Concentrate thy thoughts on God, 

And turn aside thy mind from the world. 

For, after all, the affairs of the world are transient, 

And every one has his last resting place under the ground. 
By the help of God, the Bountiful, 

And by the grace of the spirits of the holy saints, 

The efforts of Saiyid Rahmat Shah, Bukhari. 

Have led to the construction of this finely decorated edifice. 
Reason for the date of its feundation said, 

‘ Splendid and holy mausoleum.’ ” 


Akbar’s re- 
verence for 
this saint. 
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The date of the building as given in the chronogram is 1253 
A. H. (1837 A. D.) These verses were inscribed on repairs of the 
mausoleum made by Saiyid Rahmat Shah, Bukhari, about the time 
•noted in the last paragraph. 

On the top of the northern wall is inscribed the verse : — 

!,;• , yS: ^ 

y\y+* y) £ — S 

“ Mahomed of Arabia is the honor of both worlds. 


He who is not the dust of his threshold, let dust be thrown over his head/ 5 

Iho Kuri Close to the mausoleum of Maui Daria, Bukliciri, is the Ahlu- 

Bagh or the . . 

Ahluwalia walia-house, or the house belonging to the Raja of Kapurthala. 

Hod..e, j t - g ca ll et l by the people Kuri Bdgh, or ‘ daughter’s garden.’ 

The house was originally built by M. Allard, the French Officer, 
in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. His daughter, having 
died here, was interred in the garden attached to the house, 
which on that account came to be called Kuri Bagh. The tomb of 
the deceased is on a mound to the north-west of the garden, and 
on a slab in the floor is the following inscription : — 

“To Marie Charlotte, deeedee le 5me Avril, 1827, fille de M. Allard de St, 
Topiz Chivalier de la Legion d’Honneur General de la Cavalerie.” 


A Persian inscription over the entrance outside gives also the 
name of the deceased. 

78.— The The mausoleum of Sheikh Abdulla Shah, Biloch, is situated in 

tomb of the north-western corner of Muzang and is surrounded by a wall- 

Ab du^la ed enclosure ’ Tlie P resent d,jme was built over the tomb by Sirdar 
Shah. Khan, Biloch, Lambardar of Muzang in 1275 A. H. (1858 A. D.). 

He also built, close to it, a laige mosque, and intended to surmount 
it with four lofty toweis, but only two of these had been erected 
when he died. The mosque is an imposing edifice, and the lofty 
minarets can be seen from a considerable distance. 

Abdulla Shah flourished in Lahore during the time of the 
three governors of that city. He founded a new village west of 
Muzang which is called, after his name, Kot Abdulla Shah. He 
was a poet of the Panjabi language, and the verses composed by 
him are to this day remembered by the people by heart. He was a 
learned man and died in 1212 A. H, (1797 A. D.), 
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This mausoleum is situated to the east of Mauzah Muzang 79. — The 
It is quadrangular in form, and is surmounted by a high ^lausole- ^ 
dome. To the west of the tomb is a large mosque, with three shah Abu 
arches and paved floor. On the walls of the mausoleum inside are I s h a k 
written the Sura I cisin and Sura Mulls of the Koran, in raised ®Ladri, 
Arabic characters of great beauty and excellence. On the western 
gateway the following Persian verses are inscribed : — 

liAc* j] ‘JyJ y.\ 5 Lis 

^ l Sn l . « i ua-ob ^ <uu » y t a 

‘ * His Holiness Shaikh Shah Abu Ishak, 

Being a godly man, was summoned by God. 

He went to God, having found out the truth. 

For this was the promise held out to him from all eternity. 

Burhan searched the date of his death 
And found it in his title—* Sultani-’Arifan.’ ” 

In the north-western corner is given the date 985 A. H. 

<1577 A. D.) 

To the south-west of the mosque is another dome equally 
splendid, but now in a dilapidated condition. In this dome are 
the tombs of Muhammad Husain, Malik Husain, and Yar Husain, 
the sons of Abu Ishak. Around the dome inside is written the 
Sura Yasin. 


Shah Abu Ishak died on the 5th day of Muharram 985 A. H. 

(1577 A. D.), during the reign of Akbar. He was a man of great 
piety and learning. A fair is held on the anniversary of his 
death. 

This is a place where, according to the Sikhs, Har Gobind, 80.— The 
their sixth Guru, called the Chhatwan Badshah, or the sixth sixth Bad 
king, used to reside occasionally. It is situated east of Mauzah shahi. 
Muzang, on the Jail road. The place is called by the Sikhs, the 
j Darbar Sahib. The place of worship is a roofed house on a 
platform of solid masonry, with stairs of marble. A garden and 
a serae are attached to it, and there are spacious chambers, cells and 
rooms for the accommodation of the visitors. In one of these 
rooms is placed the Granth, or holy book, on which is reverentially 
spread a shainiana, or canopy of rich silk cloth. On the sixth of 
every month the Sikhs assemble here in large numbers to comme- 
morate the memory of their sixth Badshah , when Karah Par- 
shad (a kind of sweetmeat) is distributed, and the whole building 
is illuminated at night, 
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81.— The 
tank of 
Lakhpat 
Rai. 


The tank of Lakhpat Rdi is situated two miles south of the 
city, to the east of the village of Muzang, in close proximity to the 
newly founded village Bhon. It is a large tank of masonry. 
Close to it was the tank of his brother, Jaspat Rai ; but this has 
been demolished. The tank of the third brother, Narpat Rai, is to 
the east of serae Golan Wala, or the Central Jail ; but it is out of 
repair, and is no longer used by the people.* The legend runs 
that, when these three tanks were completed, a certain fakir began 
to wash his dirty rags in that built by Narpat, whose men 
did not allow him to clean his tattered dress there. He then went 
to Jaspat’s tank, with the same object ; but his servants, too, pre- 
vented him from washing his clothes at that place. The disap- 
pointed fakir then went to the third tank of Lakhpat, whose men 
also objected to the fakir's polluting the water with the dirt of 
his rags. Lakhpat, however, who was bathing in the tank at the 
time, observing this, reproved his servants for interfering with 
the fakir, and permitted him to wash his clothes at the spot. 
Gratified by this treatment, the fakir prophesied that Lakhpat’s 
tank would remain in a flourishing condition for ever, but the 
other two tanks would dry up. His prophecy was realized, and 
Lakhpat’s tank continues to benefit the people to this day. 


Lakhpat Rai was the Dewan, or Prime Minister, of Yahya 
Khan, Governor of Lahore, during the reign of the Emperor Maho- 
med Shah. Jaspat Rai, his brother, was slain in an action against 
the insurgent Sikhs at Emanabad, north of Lahore. Lakhpat Rai 
hastened from Lahore to avenge his brother’s death, and the in- 
surgents retreated before him. Dalpat Rai, son of Lakhpat Rai, 
afterwards settled in Jammu. f 


East of the tank is a B&r&dari, or summer-house, now occupi- 
ed by a Sanniasi fakir. 

g2. The This is the site of a great Hindu fair, six kos to the south of 

Mandar Lahore, near the village Niaz Beg. The fair is held in Jeth, and 

of Bhad- i s attended by multitudes of Hindus of both sexes, as well as by 
dar Kali J . ... 

‘ Mahomedans. The object of worship is a Devi, or goddess, placed 

in a dome. A much larger dome, close by, was constructed dur- 
ing the time of the Sikhs, and it was intended to remove the Devi 
to it. But, it is said, the Devi refused to go there. The Pujdris 
saw her in a dream, saying that she was very comfortable where 
she was, and the votaries need not trouble themselves to provide 
her with another home, which would not suit her. Her order was 


* The tank of Narpatwala is also called Mai Wala by the peopli 
t Vide my History of the Panjab, page 213, 
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obeyed, and she was kept where she was. The larger dome is 
now used to hold necessary articles belonging to the Mandar and 
the Pujdris. The annual fair held here is the largest of all the 
Lahore fairs. It is held in the hottest season of the year and, the 
Mandar being situated on open ground, without the shade of a 
tree, or a sufficient number of buildings to afford shelter to the 
thousands of people who resort to it, the greatest inconvenience is 
felt. In spite of all these drawbacks the great sanctity attached 
to the place has rendered the fair one of the most popular and 
numerously attended religious gatherings of the Panjab. The rich 
go furnished with tents and shamianas, while persons of moderate 
means avail themselves of temporary devices to shelter themselves 
from the burning rays of the sun. A large number of confection- 
ers from the city attend the fair with a variety of sweetmeats. 

The fair is held amidst great rejoicings during one day and night. 

The Bhairon ha Than, or the seat of the goddess Bhairon, is 83.— Bhai- 
situated three miles to the south of Lahore, near the village of Than 
Ichhra. It is a place of great worship. Crowds of people go 
there each Sunday, some in carriages, some in yekkas, and others on 
foot to bow their foreheads before the Bhairon Ji, and receive her 
blessing. Moran, the mistress of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, being 
affected by the shadow of a demon, or evil spirit, Jawala NAth, 
the Mcihant of the sacred Mandar, the successor of Vasti Ram, 
worked an incantation or charm upon her, and she was cured. 

She supplied the Mahant with a hundred cart loads of bricks, 
and money which enabled him to build many beautiful cham- 
bers and rooms at this place. The present Mandar, the seat of 
the Devi, was constructed by Ram Chand, brother of Sanvvan 
Mai, the Nazim of Multan, and the large arched gateway, with 
other edifices, by Raja Lai Singh, the lover of Maharani Jin- 
dan, the mother of Dalip Singh. The place abounds with impos- 
ing buildings. There are a hangar Khdna, or alms-house, rooms 
for the Pujaris, cells for fakirs, houses for the Mahant, houses for 
grinding corn, and other miscellaneous buildings. In the Mandai' 
of Bhairon Ji a lamp is lighted day and night, and a large copper 
bell is suspended from the outer roof, and is rung by every devotee 
when he pays his respects to the goddess. The Shiv Ji image, 
which is placed on a platform, is also worshipped. In the month 
of Bhadon a great fair is held at this place, and is attended by 
thousands of Hindus. They keep awake the whole of the night, 
which is spent in singing Bhajans, or sacred songs, reciting the 
sayings of the pious, or narrating the valorous deeds of departed 
heroes. Outside the Mandar is a large tank, built by Mulraj, 
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84.— Go- 
lan Wali 
Serae. 


Damdama 
of Shdh Ja- 
mal, 


the Nazim of Multan, the bottom of which is reached by a flight of 
steps. 

The quarter known as Golan Wall Serae is situated in the 
vicinity of Mauza Ichhra, near the Lahore Central Jail. The 
building of the serae extended over a wide area, of octangular form-, 
with rooms or cells for the accommodation of travellers on each 
side. An extensive old well, still in perfect order, irrigates the 
neighbouring fields. There were large halls and lofty arched 
gateways. The pacca tank, to the east of the serae, which sup- 
plied water to the occupants, was demolisded by the Sikhs.* The 
roofs were of solid masonry. The serae was built by order of the 
Emperor Jahangir in 1025 A. H. (1616 A. D.), or the year when 
Sir Thomas Roe visited Jahangir on an Embassy from James I, 
King of England. During the Choghattai rule it was used for its 
legitimate purpose, but Ranjit Singh used it as a military store- 
house and filled the rooms with bullets. Hence the serae came to 
be called the Golan Wali Serae. After some time Jamadar Khu- 
shfil Singh got possession of it, with the permission of the Maha- 
raja, and since then it has remained in possession of his family. 
It is now in the proprietary possession of Raja Harbans Singh, who, 
at the time of writing, is demolishing the noble building for the 
sake of the bricks. 

The tomb of Shah Jamal Kadri Sehrwardi, south of serae 
Golan Wdla, and east of the village of Ichhra, is situated on a 
mound, in the form of a battery, and is on that account called 
Damdama Shah Jamal. There are two storeys to this building, 
access to which is gained by a flight of steps. The court-yard of 
the upper storey, in the midst of which the walled enclosure of the 
tomb is situated, is spacious, and from it a pleasant view of 
the surrounding country is obtained. Shah Jamal died in 1061 
A. H. (1650 A. D.), or during the reign of Shah Jahan. 

Shah Jamal and Shah Kamal were two brothers who enjoyed 
a great reputation for piety and holiness, and flourished in the 
time of the Emperor Shah Jahan. The dome of the tomb of Shah 
Kamal is situated in the village of Vona close to Ichhra. 

Chishti narrates, and I heard the same story from the resi- 
dents of the neighbourhood, that when Shah Jamal used to sit on 
this damdama, or mound, which was constructed during his life- 
time, the ladies of the royal household who bathed in the tank of 
serae Golan Wall of Jahangir, could be seen by the people on the 

* Traces of this tank still exist, and at the time of writing four steps ail 
round are in perfect preservation. 
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mound. The ladies objected to this. The fakir uttered a curse 
to the effect that neither their palaces nor their tank should re- 
main. While in a_fit of ecstacy ( tuajd ) he danced so hard that 
five storeys of the building sunk under ground, thereby reducing 
the height of thejlamdama, to prevent people seeing the ladies 
bathing in the tank, and the present two storeys remained. 

The descendants of Shah Jamal and Shah Kamal now live in 
Sialkot District, and an annual fair is held on the anniversary of 
the death of the former, when a great number of people assemble 
from Lahore and the neighbourhood. 

Over the gateway of the walled enclosure, in the upper storey, 
is a Persian inscription on a small slab of marble, showing that 
the enclosure was built by Sheikh Ghulam Mustafa, alias Nanda, 
in 124-5 A. H. (1829 A. D.), in fulfilment of a vow made by him 
for the recovery of his son Fazl Bakhsh. It is as follows : — 

fc,-~ rs Lo <— 

0*^ 

“ This walled enclosure of the tomb of his holiness Sheikh Jamal, Kadri, 

(May God shower mercy on him) was built by Sheikli Ghulam Mustafa, alias 
Nanda, in fulfilment of a vow for his son Fazl Bakhsh (May God prolong his 
life), in the month of Jamadi-ul-Awal, 1245 Hijri.” 

The tomb is situated to the south-east of Government House, 86. The 

and south-west of the Panjab Chiefs’ College, on an open plot of tomb of 

ground. It is enclosed by a wall, and the quadrangle had a tower ® ^ a ^ 

v _ 1 ni T i , o ii 3 m s - 

at each corner ; but the towers have fallen dowu. onah. Jahan, u d - d i n 
while a prince, used often to visit this saint, who predicted that Kadri. 
the priuce would become king on the death of Jahangir. The 
saint died in 1022 A. H. (1613 A. D,), and Shah Jahan, on ascend- 
ing the throne, constructed the present mausoleum. On the 
northern gate the following verses, giving the date of his death, 
are inscribed in Nastalik characters : — 

oO 

-u* . ^ ^ y -u ! .Ayj 1 i ,- ■ • 1 ^ Lo 

v* * **- ( 1 Ls. . c Lil y ■ . . p L i 

“ When that sun of religion departed from this world 

God embellished Paradise for his reception. 

I asked reason the year of his death, 

He replied with kindness — ‘ His home is Paradise.’ ” 
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A small garden is now attached to this mausoleum ; but formerly 
a much larger and more splendid one adorned the place. North 
of the mausoleum is a small but beautiful mosque, on the front 
arch of which, after the Confession of Faith, is inscribed : — 


“ The founder of this mosque is Mian Ghasita, 1307 A. H.” (18S9 A. D.) 

The mausoleum is very popular among the Mahomedans of 
Lahore, who make offerings at it in fulfilment of their vows or 
manna ts. 


The old dome of this mausoleum is situated to the left of the 


87.— The 
mausole— 

um of toad leading from the Mayo Hospital to Killa Gujar Singh and 
Shah Fe- Government House, towards the north, and opposite to Maha 
roz Gilani Singh's garden (the Divinity College). The dome was origi- 
nally covered with blue porcelain work, traces of which are still to 
be seen ; but the bricks are now exposed. The dome is supported 
by four arches, only one of which, to the south, is open for ingress 
and egress. 


Shah Feroz was a direct descendant of Ghaus-ul-Azam Mohy- 
ud-dln, the celebrated saint of Gilan, commonly known as Pi r 
Dadi/ir. He was a very learned man of his time, and his fame for 
holiness and sanctity spread far and wide. His time was oc- 
cupied in preaching. At first he was averse to making disciples, 
but in his old age he made a large number. 


Shall Feroz died in93t A. H. (lf>27 A. D), or in the time of 
Baber, and was buried here. He was a disciple of Shah ’Alam, and 
was succeeded in the apostleship by Sheikh Abdullah, his disciple. 
The class of artisans known as Dandigars, or Kherddis, pay great 
reverence to this saint, and the quarter is known as Takia Dandi- 
garan. In old times the quarters of the city known as Kherddi 
Mohalla stood here, and, according to the people of the neigh- 
bourhood, tools ol artisans are still found here on digging up the 
ground. 

88. — The This is situated to the north of the Club house, south of 

tomb of gp] a Guiar Singh, and left of the road leading from the Mayo Hos- 
M^SSU xQ- J u ° * 

U pital to Government House. The tomb is situated in a quadrangle 

in the midst of a square, or court, of brick, surrounded by high 
walls, the gateway being to the south. Hass a, the Tell, or oil- 
man, was noted for his great piety, and had a great number of 
followers. According to the Sair-ul-Arijin, he was contemporary 
with saint Madho Lai Husain. He had a shop for the sale of corn 
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which still exists in Ckauk Jlianda, city Lahore. People respect 
this shop, and a lamp ( chiragh ) is lighted every day in the place 
used bv the saint as his residence. He w r as a disciple of Shah 
Jamal, whose tomb is situated in Mauzah Ichlira. He died in 
1002 A. H. (1 593 A. D ), or four years after the death of Aurang- 
zeb. All the men belonging to the Teli, or oil-men's caste, in La- 
hore, revere this tomb, and a fair is annually held at it which is 
attended by crowds of people. 

The splendid dome of this tomb is situated outside the Mochi 
Gate of the city. Shah Khair-ud-dln, better known as Abul 
Ma’ali, was a man of great sanctity during the reign of Akbar and 
Jahangir. He was a native ofBhera, in the Shahpur district. He 
built a great part of the mausoleum in his own life-time, but after 
his death, in 1025 A. H. (1016 A.D.) the remaining portion of 
the building was completed by his son, Muhammad Bakar. A 
large fair is held on the anniversary of the saint, and the Mahome- 
dan festival of ’Id is also held here with great rejoicings and mer- 
riment. 

This substantial old building is situated north-west of Killa 
Gujar Singh and the dome of Sheikh Musa. Ahanaar. or the 
iron-smith, in the quarters now known asThatri Mchfran. or the 
sweepers’* quarters. The founder was Sheikh Mah'uned Wit-il, 
an Amir of the Court of Bahadur Shah, successor of Au- 
rangzeb. On the death of Mahomed W.b’.I, his descendants 
continued to hold the oH5.ee ol A' or adjutant, under the 
Lahore governor. Hence the mo-que came to be- called the AM- 
Mbdn Wall Masjul. It has three fine domes and three stately 
arches. On the top of the middle arch are inscribed sen- 
tences from the Koran. The court-yard of the mosque is built of 
solid masonry, and contains an old tank and a well. In the time 
of the Sikhs the mosque was used as a powder-magazine. It was 
restored to the Mahoniedans by the bounty of the British Govern- 
ment. 

Sheikh Mahomed Wasil, the founder of the mosque, was a na- 
tive of Saharanpur. Having came to Lahore in the time of the 
Emperor Bahadur Shah, he settled in the Lakhi Mohalla, by 
which name the present quarters were then known. After residing 
at Lahore for some years, Mahomed \\ nsil returned to Saharanpur. 

During the viceroyalty of Khan Bahadur, Mahomed Panah, 
Abdul Aziz and Mahomed ’Arif, the sous of Sheikh Mahomed Wasil, 

* The belief of the Mehtnr *, or sweepers, is that they only are entitled to 
go to paradise. God will send the rest ot the w orld to paradise for the simple 
reason that the sweepers take the trouble to clear their houses. 
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came to Lahore, and took State employment under Shah Nawaz 
Khan, son of Khan Bahadur, then Governor of Lahore, and became 
Nakibs. The descendants of this family still flourish in the town 
of Lahore. 


The middle arch is decorated with paintings. Above the 
arches on the north and east, in the interior of the mosque, is in- 
scribed the following Arabic passage : — 

^ ^31 JU 

% 

‘‘ So says God the Most High : — Every thing in the world is perishable ; 
only God the glorious and venerable endures.” 

On the arches north and south of the niche to the west is the 
following inscription: — 


“ The faithful is in a mosque as a fish in water : oue who is faithless to a 
mosque is like a bird in a cage.” 


91 The This mausoleum is situated to the north of Kila Gujar Singh, 
mausole- one m ile fr° m Lahore, in the direction of the Akbari Gate. The 
m of dome is graceful and picturesque, and is decorated with enamelled 
h e i k h pottery work of a green colour. The walls inside are covered with 
passages from the Koran, written in Tughra characters, in raised 
letters, of solid masonry, perfect to this day. 


The tomb is enclosed with a wall of solid masonry. The saint 
flourished during the reign of the Afghan (Stir) Emperors, and was 
held in great esteem by the Omercihs of the Court. According to 
Sheikh Abu Bakr, author of the Tazldra-i-Kutb-ul- Alam, Sheikh 
Musa was a man of great sanctity and piety, and was universally 
respected. His occupation was that of a blacksmith, and all men 
following that profession at Lahore respect the tomb, and celebrate 
his anniversary with great rejoicings. The author of the Tazkara 
has related many of his miracles ; but the following is told by the 
people to this day. It is said that, once, a Hindu woman of great 
beauty brought him a spindle, to get it straightened. The Sheikh 
put it on the fire to work it out, but was so much struck by her 
beauty, that, forgetting the spindle which he had placed in his 
furnace, he fixed his eyes upon her face. The woman, sus- 
pecting the Sheikh of being actuated by ill motives towards 
her, tauntingly observed : “ What is there in my face that you 
are looking at ? You seem to have quite forgotten your work.” 
The Sheikh replied : “ I am only contemplating the Maker’s 
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skill, who modelled so beautiful a shape as yours, and if I am 
actuated by any ill motive, here is the red hot spindle, I will 
put it in my eyes. If I have looked on you in bad faith, let them 
be roasted.” Saying this he passed the burning spindle over both 
his eyes. They were quite unhurt, while the iron spindle, by com- 
ing in contact with the saint’s eyes, was changed into pure gold. 
The woman, on seeing this miracle, was convinced of the inno- 
cence of the Sheikh’s intention, and, was, moreover, so deeply im- 
pressed with the truth of the Mahomedau faith that she forthwith 
became a convert to that religion. Her tomb is situated close by. 
Sheikh Musa, died in 925 A. H. (1519 A.D.). 

The Ain-i-ATcbari has the following mention of Sheikh Musa : 

“ He was a smith (• ahangar ) and performed many miracles. 
He died in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, and was buried at La- 
hore.”* 

This tomb is situated in a walled enclosure, at a short distance 
from the tomb of Sheikh Musa, to the north. The tomb is in an 
underground chamber to which access is gained by a flight of steps. 
The mark of the tomb is also visible on the roof outside. To the 
west of the tomb is an old mo sque, built by the saint during his 
life-time. The tomb was thoroughly repaired in 1264 A. H. (1847 
A. D.) by Ghularn Muhy-ud-din, Kureshi, a descendant of Abbul 
Jalil, and the following verses are inscribed on the outer door of the 
underground hall : — 

. Ai j] p <_ — laS aUblts. 

“ When the mausoleum of the saint of the world 

Was adorned with a new building, 

The invisible voice said for the date of its foundation — 

This building has been erected by Ghularn Muhy-ud din,” 

Sheikh Abdul Jalil, alias Sheikh Chuhar, was son-in-law 
of the Emperor Sikandar Lodi, and by his daughter he had a son. 
Sheikh Abul Fateh. He died in 910 A. H. (1534 A. D.). Theyear 
of Ids death is obtained from the word (Sheikh). The author 
of the Tazkara Kulbia has related many of his miracles. His des- 
cendants to this day live in Mauzah Ratta Piran, in the district 
of Sialkot, and are much respected by the people. 

This old mosque is situated outside the Shah ’Almi Gate, to 
the east of Diwan Ratau Chand’s garden. It has a single large 
dome and arched rooms. The old tank and well attached to it 


92. — The 
tomb of 
Sheikh 
Abdul 
Jalil. 


93.— The 
mosque 
of Dai La- 
do. 


* Blochraan’s Ain-i:Akbari, page 539, Calcutta Edition of 1873. 
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have been destroyed. During the time of the Sikhs, the mosque 
was in possession of a Sanniasi Jogi, named Basantgir, who, for 
thirty years, utilized it as part of his Thakurdwura. It was re- 
stored to the Mahomedans, at the commencement of the British 
rule, by Major MacGregor. 

Dai Lado was the wet nurse of the Emperor Jahangir. Ac- 
cording to the Shdh Jahunnditia, she was a very pious woman, 
and she owed her piety to the beneficial influence of Salem Chishti, 
the celebrated saint of Fatehpuri Sikri, after whose name Akbar 
named his son Salem (afterwards Jahangir). She performed a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, in the fourth year of Shah Jahan’s reign, She 
died on Wednesday, the 5th of Moharram. during the first year of 
’Alamgir’s reign, and was buried in this mosque. The grave which 
she had herself made during her life-time still exists, in the court- 
yard of this mosque. Her husband, Muhammad Ismail, died ten 
months before her. His tomb is by the side of that of his wife in 
the court yard of the Masjid. The place, where the mosque now is 
was known in those times as Talla Muhalla, and Lado’s extensive 
property and gardens flourished there. She established a school 
there, which was presided over by Maulvi A.smatulla. a learned scholar 
of Lahore. Mahome d Shakir, the son of Dai Lado, having died 
childless, the whole of her extensive property became u:aqf, and 
the school and the mosque continued to do much good work until 
the collapse of the Moglial sovereignty in the Panjab. 

There are cells to the west and south of the mosque, occupied 
by the Imam, and a cultivate d plot land on the north. 

94. — The This shrine is dedicated to Sillit J lain, or the goddess of the 

shrine of g ma q p 0 x. It is situated on the side of the circular road, outside 
S^tla Ma- t j ie c - t ^ b e t, ve en the Shah ’Almi and Lohari Gates, and is a place 
of great worship to the Hindus, especially the mothers of children 
affected with small-pox. They consider it of paramount importance 
to please the goddess in order to secure her favour for such chil- 
dren. Consequently, the Sitld or Small Pox Mother, is wor- 
shipped, and oblations are laid before it and offerings made. When 
a child is cured of small-pox, the parents come here to make pre- 
sents in money and sweetmeats. In the J Iandur are the images of 
Devi Ji and Shiv Ji J laluvaj, which are worshipped. The other ob- 
jects of worship in the shrine are a Pipal tree and a Jand tree, 
around which a paccci platform has been built, with the image of a 
lion, made of stone. There are cells and rooms lor the accommoda- 
tion of Sants and Sddhs, and altogether the institution is in a flou- 
rishing condition. 
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This is situated close to the Mayo Hospital, south of Ratan 
Chand’s s erae. Chajju was a godly man in the time of Shah Jahan. 
Be was a resident of Lahore, and by caste a Bhatia. He was a sar- 
raf, or dealer in money, but was fond of the society of the fakirs- 
At last, having forsaken the world, he became a Bha<jat, or devotee, 
and devoted the rest of his lite to meditation and prayer. His death 
was mysterious. It is said that, when his last moments approach- 
ed, he entered his cell and was seen no more. He died in 1 696, 
Sambat (1610 A, D.), the same year in which Father Manrique, the 
Augustinian, visited Lahore, on a mission to the Imperial Court of 
Shiih Jahan from the Portuguese Government of Goa, to negociate 
for the release of the Christians at Hughli. A chaubara, or one- 
storeyed room, was used by Chajju as his place of worship ; and 
where the J laadar now is, there existed his shop for transacting 
his business. During the ascendancy of the three rulers of Lahore, 
Bawa Pritam Diis acted in tire ofliee of Mahant. He built a lar^e 

o 

Mandar here. Ranjit Singh held the place in great respect, visiting it 
every Monday, and making large off. rings of money at the shrine. 
He built spacious chambers and rooms for the accommodation of the 
Sddhs, and increased its establishment, to maintain which a grant 
of rent-free land was made. Each Monday and Tuesday, crowds of 
men and women assemble there, and the musicians sing the sacred 
songs. The Samadh, or tomb, of Chajju is built of marble. The 
Mahant of the shiine i» a Dadu Panthi, one of a sect who refrain 
from marriage, and are forbidden the use of meat and wine. The 
founder of the Panth was Dudn Rain, who flourished in the remn 
of Akbar. He is rejected by his followers as an Avatar, or deity. 
The members of the sect keep their heads shaved, and are bound to 
wear a turban coloured with Grru i ochre). Their G ninth, or holy 
book, is in Shastri, and is called the Lada Ikon ki Bani. 

This is situated on the road leading from Anarkali and Mian 
Mir to the Central Jail, towards the east, just behind the Scindh- 
Panjab Railway’s Hotel (Nedou’s Hotel,) It is an old and splendid 
mausoleum, now, however, in a state of decay, built on a raised plat- 
form, after the model of the mausoleum of Jahangir across the 
Ravi. It is built in the form of a summer-house, and has double 
rooms, or verandahs, on all the four sides of the roof, each bein^ 
built of solid masonry, in the form of a dome. There are five 
arched rooms on each side. Beneath the mausoleum were under- 
ground chambers, now closed. On the floor are three tombs, one of 
Pir Hadi, and two others of Muhsin Shah and Abdulla Shah, his 
brothers, sons of Syad Abdul Kadir, son of Syad Shams-ud- 
din Tebre:, whose celebrated mausoleum at Multan is a place of 


95 —The 
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great sanctity. To the north of the mausoleum is an old well in 
perfect preservation, and still in use. The fine mosque, attached to 
this mausoleum, has now been utilized as an English house. It was 
built by Kalla Khan, an Amir of Akbar’s Court. The mausoleum 
was built in the time of Babar. The saint died in 681 A. H. (1282 
A. D.). The mausoleum was decorated with marble lattice work of 
exquisite beauty; round the roof were railings of marble, 
and the arches were supported by pillars of red sand-stone. 
Raja Dhian Singh, the Prime Minister of Ranjit Singh, divested 
the building of all its valuable stone, and sent it to Jammu. 
The floor of the underground chambers was of marble, which has 
been all removed. 

Pir Hadi Rahnuma is the saint whose memory is much rever- 
ed by the Khojas of Lahore, a wealthy class of Mussalmans who 
deal chiefly in corn.* 


97.— The 
dome of 
the tombs 
of Maho- 
med Sa- 
leh and 
Sheikh 
Inayat- 
ul-lah. 


North of the tomb of Ali Rangrez, and east of the road lead- 
ing from the North-Western Railway station to Government 
House, and quite close to the New Victoria Hotel, is a high dome, 
on a rising ground, called the Gumbaz Kambohan Wala. Beneath 
the dome were two tombs, one of Mahomed Saleh, Kamboh, the 
founder of the mosque known as Chinian Wall, opposite the 
Mochi Gate of the city, and the other of his elder brother, Sheikh 
Inayatulla. author of the well-known Persian work Bahar-i- Danish, 
known throughout India as a most perfect specimen of Persian 
style. He is also the author of the history known as the 
Dilkusha, which treats of the lives of the Khalifs of Islam, 
the history of the nations from the time of Adam, and an 
account of the Moghal Emperors of Hindustan. During the 
reign of Shah Jahan, Mahomed Saleh was in charge of 
the royal office at Lahore, while Inayatullah held an office of trust 
under the Lahore Viceroy. The structure is of octangular form, 
and was converted into a private residence by an English gentle- 
man, Mr. Seymour, after whose name it came to be called Seymour 
Sahib ki Kothi Close to it is a longitudinal dome, beneath which 
were the tombs of the relations of Mahomed Saleh and Inayatullah, 
but Mr. Seymour converted it into a kitchen. The actual dome was 
used as a carriage house. 


Side rooms have been now added to the large dome which is 

* There ia now a fuel and coal stall in the compound of this mausoleum 
The owners of the mausoleum and the compound are the Khojas. They had a 
civil case about the ownership of the place with the Lambardar of Mauz'ah Mo- 
*ang, and the suit has been decided in favor of the Khojas by the Chief Court. 
The Khojas, I understand, intend to put the building in proper repair, They 
would do well if they carried out their resolution, for the place is of considerable 
antiquarian interest. 


■> 
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used as an English Church called, St. Andrew’s Railway Church, St. An - 
° J drew’s Rail- 

presided over by the Rev. A. R. Macduff. The tombs of the bro- way Church. 

thers Mahomed Saleh and Inayatullah were of red sand-stone, but 

these were destroyed by the Sikhs, who, as usual with them, used the 

dome as a powder-magazine. The dome is lofty and imposing, and 

is supported by four high arches. The old flight of steps is to the 

south. 

The elliptical dome, before mentioned, has additional rooms 
and chambers added to it now, and is used as a private residence 
by an English gentleman of the Railway Department. 

Mahomed Saleh is the author of the Await Saleh, or Shah Ja- 
hdn-numa, so often quoted in these pages. The work is written in 
excellent Persian style, and in good taste, and is proof of the great 
literary attainments of the author and his skill as a writer of Per- 
sian poetry and prose. 

Mahomed Saleh informs us in his work that his brother 
Inayatullah retired from worldly affairs in after life, and be- 
came a recluse, devoting himself to prayer, meditation, and the stu- 
dy of theology. 

The dome, in which the two brothers are buried was construct- 
ed by Inayatullah during his own life-time. He died in 1080 A. H. 

(1G69 A. D.), or three years after the death of Shah Jahiin, and was 
buried here. Mahomed Saleh, who died five years later, also found 
his last resting place by the side of his brother, in the same vault. 

In a walled enclosure, to the west of the road leading from gg The 

the Delhi Gate to Mian Mir, and quite close to St. Andrew’s tomb of 
Railway Church (originally the dome of the tombs of Sheikhs Ma- ’All Rang- 
homed Saleh and Inayatullah), is the tomb of ’Ali Rangrez. The rez ’ 
tomb is on a high platform, access to which is obtained by stairs to 
the south-west. On the top of the gateway to the south-west is 
inserted a small marble stone, containing the names of the three 
tombs on the platform before mentioned, namely, those of ’Ali 
Rangrez, Wali (the brother of ’Ali) and Bahu, with the era 1291 
A. H. (1874 A. D.), having reference to the date of construc- 
tion of the present building, for the tomb itself is very ancient. 

The tomb is revered by all the dyers of the city of Lahore. 

This old and graceful mosque is situated east of Kila Guiar 

Singh, and north of the road leading from the North-Western mosque 
Railway station to Government House. Its founder was Maho- of Maho- 
med Saleh, Sindhi, Diwan of the Governor of Lahore during the med Sa- 
reign of Shah Jahan. It has three large domes, supported by Sm ~ 
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The old mo- arched entrances, and a court-yard paved with solid bricks. Where 
halla Haji 

Sewai. the mosque now is, there existed, in old times, a muhaUa called 

Haji Sewai, Mahomed Saleh was nephew of Haji Sewai, and was 
an Amir of the Court. As was the case with most Mahomedan 
institutions during the reign of Ranjit Singh, the mosque was used 
as a powder-magazine. After the annexation of the Province by the 
British, it was repaired by the late Nawab ’Ali Raza Khan, Kazil- 
bash. An old tank existed close to the well, but no traces of it 
now exist, though there are traces of a large garden having been 
attached to the mosque in the days of its prosperity. 

A school for instructing boys in the Kuran is attached to the 
mosque, which is supported by Nawab Nasir ’Ali Khdn, son of the 
late Nawab. Close to it is the extensive house property of the 
Nawab. 

The tomb As stated elsewhere* Munshi Mahomed Azim settled in La- 
M aimed hore from Delhi in 1849. He died on 27th January, 1885, at Gur- 
Azim. daspur, and was buried in the precincts of Miami. His tomb is on 

a platform of solid masonry. On a slab of marble the following 
chronogram, giving the year of the death, is inscribed : — 

pAs£> i C-ywo 

<5*^ =5^'^ X~J 

*■ " • ri < - • 

) JL» 

Jl iA^wO 

“ When Haji Mahomed ’Azim, a Syad of high parentage, died, 

The hearts of the people were afflicted with sorrow at his departure. 
Having in his mind the love of the Prophet, 

He entered Paradise on leaving this world. 

Sorrowing Fayaz thus wrote the year of his death : — 

1 Haji Mahomed ’Azim, a Syad descendant of the Prophet,’ ” 

The dome The dome of Nawab Saadat Khan, the Nawab of Bahawalpur is 
of NawAb of situated close to Kuri Bagli, or the Ahluwalia bouse, towards the 
Bahiwalpur, sout h ern extremity of the Anarkali Bazars. The dome is beautiful 
and elegant, and is situated in the midst of a garden enclosed by 
walls of solid masonry. 

Sa’adat Khan was the younger son of blawab Bahawal Khan 
and, according to the will of his father, he succeeded to the Chief- 
ship of the State at the close of 1851, when his father died. Haji 

* Vide page 157, ante, Article No. 40. For an account of his ancestors, see 
Chapter III, 
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Khan, the eldest son of the deceased Nawab, who was supported by 
the Daudputras, having expelled the younger brother, ascended 
the tnasnad of Chiefship, and Sa’adat Khan was brought to 
Lahore, and placed under arrest in the fort. He died while in cus- 
tody in the Samman Burj, in 1862, and was buried here. The 
present mausoleum was built to his memory at a cost of Rs. 

1,5000 by his widows, who had accompanied him to Lahore. 

To the south of the tomb of Bibi Pdk Daman is the marble of ™ e e N *™£ 
tomb of Nawab Shah Nawaz Khan, the ex-Nawab of Tank, who of Tank, 
was kept under surveillance in the Baradari of Maharaja Sher 
Singh in Shah Bilawal, and who died in Lahore in 1881. The fol* 
lowing chronogram is inscribed on the sarcophagus of the tomb, 


Ail 

y a.A~S>l A 3! aA&J A31 311 A! 2 c )'' 3 'P i5 ' 

j\£ ^.y 

J 1 - 8 <^i 






to 


^^aJa ^ jLo aU cSAjl) 


“ Commence in the name of God, the Merciful and the Forgiving. 

X bear witness that God is the only G 1 , who has no compeer ) and X bear 
•witness that Mahomed is the Servant and Messenger of God.” 

“ When by the command of God departed from this world 
Shah Nawdz Khan, the Nawab of Tank, of bountiful disposition, 

Rizwan said to Farid for the year of his death, 

* Shah NawSz Khan, the Nawab, is the guaidian of Paradise.’ 

Date of the death of Nawab Mahomed Shah Nawhz Khan Bahadur of Tank 
the 20th of Saffar 1299 A. H. (1S81 A. D.)” 


Close to the above is the marble tomb of the Nawab’s mother. 
The following is the inscription on it. — 


The tomb 
of his mother. 


JJ1 A3' 311 A1 3 

^pl^j filis c_s1_jj &J^\y j)y» 

it'v. ^-9 J.J3S1 

“ There is no God butGod, and Mahomed is the Prophet of God.” 

«* The tomb of the mother of Naw&b Mahomed Shah Nawaz Khan, Katta 
Khel, resident of Tank, 9th of Jamadi-ul-Awal, 1270 A. H. (1S53 A.D.).” 


* For further particulars regarding Nawhb Sa’adat Khan, see my History 
of the Panjab, page 641, 
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An empty 
tomb. 


Mian Ma- 
homed Din. 


100.— The 
mosque 
of Maho- 
med A- 
min. 


In the enclosure of the tomb of Mian Wadda* is a beautiful 
dome, with an empty grave, intended as the burial place of Mian 
Mahomed Din, son of Mian Ahmed Din, the present Sajjdda-nisMn, 
or high priest of the mausoleum. The interior of the dome is or- 
namented with paintings, and on the walls several verses in Persian 
and passages from the Kordn are inscribed. The following 
Arabic verses are striking : — 


ca>.,A /I line, yy 
t_iy)AJI ^y* m ) 


^aSll /L» b 31 
i*y. / <^aLj <-sAL* r J 

1*J A / A t lj yS' 

<— ^y* os ..-.jA. 
^y^A ft 3 1 , — 9 Iasi 1 ^ /} 


“ 0 ye the dwellers of lofty palaces ! 

Ye shall be buried under ground at no distant date ! 

For thee there is an angel that is crying loudly every day, 

‘ Thou art born to die, and thou hast built thy houses to be destroyed 1’ 
Our life in this world is but of short duration, 

And our place of return is a (dark) house under the ground ! 

Thou wast created from earth free from sin, 

But thou returnest to earth laden with sins. 

This writing on stone will remain in the world 

Long after the bones of the writer shall have been reduced to ashes.” 


Mahomed Din is a pious man of about fifty, and is much res- 
pected by the Mahomedan community of Lahore as the head of 
this important institution, His grandfather, Sharf-ud-dm, was a 
venerable man of great piety. Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who 
was fond of fakirs, paid him visits and offered nazrana. Ma- 
homed Din is in the habit of sitting daily in his intended grave, 
where he devotes hours to reading the Koran and contemplating 
death. 


Behind the well-known mausoleum ofBibiPak Daman, south- 
east of Lahore, is a grand mosque, now in a dilapidated condition. 
It has three domes, one large and cne small on either side of it. 
Over the arched entrances are Arabic and Persian inscriptions in 
enamelled blue letters on yellow glazed pottery work of great ele- 
gance and beauty. The upper storey is reached by stairs of so- 
lid masonry work, on the north and south. The floor of the 
mosque is of brick, but is now much damaged. Over the northern 
arch is the inscription : — 

(.1/3 1^ JAJ1/ ush, Uc- 

“ All beings are perishable; durability is only for God, the Glorious and Ve- 
nerable.” 


Article No. 39, ante, page 156. 
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Over the middle arch is the inscription : — 

, ■ I b 

“ Hasten thou for prayers before death,” 

and the Kalima, or Mahomedan Confession of Faith, in Arabic 
characters, with the words Ya Fattaho ^Uib (0 solver of diffi- 
culties), which is one of the 99 attributes of God. 

Over the southern arch is this inscription : — 

JJb ^ j ^ 1 Lhe.1 — <• 

“ Verily he only constructs the temples of God, who has faith in God and 
in the day of Judgment.” 

The mosque was built by Mahomed Amin Beg, a Moghal, an 
Oinera of the Court of Zakaria Khan, Khan Bahadur, Viceroy of 
Lahore, about the time when the Nawab built his mosque of 
Begampura. The descendants of Mahomed Amin Beg flourish at 
Lahore in Mohalla Chouhatta, Mochi Gate quarters.* The style 
of building and the enamelled pottery work exactly resemble those 
of the mosque of Nawab Khan Bahadur in Begampura. 

East of the Masjid was the garden of Mahomed Amin Beg, 
but the land is now under cultivation. 

Beyond the Government House, at a distance of three hundred The tomb 
yards from the main road, is the tomb of Bibi Pdk Daman, or the maDj 0 r the 
chaste lady, the most venerated old monument in Lahore and its chaste lady, 
vicinity. The name of this lady was Rukia, alias Bibi Haj. She is 
said to have been a near relation of ’ Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomed, 
and the fourth Khalif of Islam. She, with five other ladies, is believed 
to have migrated to India after the battle of Karbala, when Husein 
met his martyrdom, and died in 110 A. H. (728 A. D.), at the age 
of 90. It is said, a certain Hindu Raja, who then ruled Lahore, on 
hearing the news of their arrival, sent for them, but as they were 
most unwilling to go into his presence, they prayed God for 
death. The earth thereupon opened up and buried them. The heir- 
apparent to the Raja, who had been sent by his father to receive 
them, seeing the miracle, became a convert to Mahomedanism, and 
he was the first mujawar, or attendant of the khangah, that was 
subsequently raised over their remains. The present mujawars are 
believed to be his descendants. The beautiful rooms and cham- 
bers around the tomb were built by Mahmud of Ghazni and his 
successors. 

* One of these, Mirzai Beg, was the brother-in-law of the late Muhammad 
Shah, Commandant, Sirdar Bahadur. 
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The tomb Outside the enclosure of the mausoleum is the tomb of the 
oplmto^d- mother of Nawab Sheikh Imam-ud-dm Khan. The sarcophagus, 
dm Khan. w hi c h i s 0 f pure marble, has the following, Persian inscription on it.* 

£) j3 cr f*^ 

y AJ A!.! 

\fTI -*-■» |»> & '* yir* 

“■ When the mother of Nawab Sheikh Imam-ud-din, 

Covered her virtuous face with the veil, 

The invisible voice said for the date of her death : 

< God the Most High has bestowed Paradise on her,’ ” 

“ The first day of Moharram 1266 A. H.” (1849 A. D.) 

The following verses are inscribed on the eastern wall : 

4-^JJ -jy ^ 

jkotiba ^ J&j 

J»b*l rt-^ 

•• The mother of Nawab Imiim-ud-din, the valiant, 

Repaired to Paradise and there slept a good sleep. 

Alas ! the Mary of the age has departed ! 

And the Kedafa of time concealed her face ! 

A voice from heaven said for the date of her death, 

« May Zuhra and Prophet obtain salvation for her. ’ * 

•• Written by the poor and indigent Imam Verdi." 


Khan. 


101 —The The Masjid of Wazir Khan, the chief ornament of the city of 
Masjid of Lahore, is an architectural monument of surpassing beauty and 
Wazir e j e gance. It is entirely covered with arabesque painting and lac- 
quered tiles, and the inlaid pottery decorations and panelling of 
the walls are as vivid and glowing, as bright and perfect, as ever. 
The panels of pottery are set in hard mortar, and the leaves and 
flowers, trees and goblets, which decorate the exterior of the walls, 
are detached pieces of pots or tile, so fitted together as to repre- 
sent painted work, though they are strictly inlay. The decora- 
tions are masterpieces of the art of painting. They are true fres- 
co painting, and, as observed by Mr. Thornton, the buono fresco of 
the Italians. Students of the art of painting are often seen copy- 
ing these decorations on the spot, as a sort of exercise, which is 


* Sheikh Ghulam Muhy-ud-din, father of Nawab Imam-ud-dm, was Gover- 
nor of Jallandhar and Kashmir successively under the Sikhs. Sheikh Ujald, 
the father of Ghulam Muhy-ud-din was in the service of Sirdar Bhup Singh of 
Hushiarpur. Ghulam Muhy-ud-din, w hen yet very young, first attracted the 
attention of DiwAn Moti Ram, son of the celebrated Diwan Mohkam Chand, and 
rendered Maharaja Ranjit Singh good service on the frontier of Peshawar in war 
with the Afghans. 
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proof of the high skill and taste of the artists who designed the 
work. The appearance of life and freshness in the variety and pro- 
fusion of the colouring, as also the excellence and richness of the de- 
sign, render these decorations the admiration of the spectator.* 

The style of the building is Perso-Moghal, though the foun- 
der was a native of the Panjab. The mosque is situated on a 
raised platform, and is reached by a flight of steps to the east. It 
is divided into five compartments each opening upon a spacious 
court-yard, and surmounted by a dome, the centre one. like the 
middle archway, being much larger and higher than the two 
on either side of it. At each corner of the quadrangle is a mina- 
ret of great height, with a gallery round it, from which a magnifi- 
cent view of the city and suburbs is obtained. A reservoir in 
the middle of the court-yard of the cathedral supplies water for 
the ablutions of the faithful who resort to it. 

The mosque was founded in 1044 A. H. or 1634 A. D., by 
Sheikh ’Ilm-ud-dm Ansari, son of Sheikh Abdul Latif, son of 
Sheikh Hisam-ud-din, a native of Chiniot, in the Jhang district, 
who rose to the rank of Minister in the reign of ShAh Jahan, re- 
ceiving the command of 7000 and the title of Wazir Khan. Ac- 
cording to the Badshdk-ndma of Mulla Abdul Hamid, Lahori, 
’Ilm-ud-dm, after learning Arabic, became the pupil of Hakim Dawi 
in medicine. He entered the service of Prince Khurram (ShAh 
Jahan), while the latter was still a prince, and became his house- 
hold Diwan. Subsequently, he became Superintendent of the ro- 
yal kitchen (Mir Sdman), and was afterwards created a Diwan 
under the Prince. The Prince was so much pleased with the Ha- 
kim’s devotion to duty and his superior qualifications, that, soon 
after ascending the throne, he raised him to the dignity of 
Viceroy of the Panjab. He was the physician royal, and treated 
the members of the royal household with a success which tended 
to raise him greatly in the estimation of his royal master, f 

* As a proof the unrivalled skill, beauty and excellence of the painted deco- 
rations in the interior of \V azir Khan’s mosque, it may be interesting to note 
that the advanced students of the Mayo School of Arts, Lahore, are taught les- 
sons from those designs by reproducing them on paper. So eminent an au- 
thority as Mr. J. L Kipling, Principal of the institution, writes of the decora- 
tions in Wazir Khan’s mosque, in his official report : — “ This beautiful building is 
in itself a school of design ; but year by year less attention seems to be paid to 
its maintenance, and the painted work is in a dilapidated state of Beglect. Under 
these circumstances, it seems of the highest importance to secure careful copies 
for preservation in the Museum and School, and there could be no better training 
for our young decorators. ” — Principal's Report on the Mayo School of Arts for 
1889 90. It is a matter for real regret that the Mahomedan community 
should be so wanting in public spirit as to suffer this most valuable gift of the late 
Wazir of Shah Jahan to the citizens of Lahore to fall to pieces. 

+ For a further account of this noble, see pages 51 and 61 ante. 


Hate of 
foundation. 
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The tomb 
of Syad Ma- 
homed Ishak. 


The mosque was built on the site of the tomb of Syad Ma- 
homed IshAk, alias Miran Badshah, of Gazrun, in Persia, who set- 
tled iu Lahore during the time of the Tughlak dynasty. The tomb 
of this saint still exists, and is very popular among the Mahome- 
dans. From the deed of ivuqf, dated Ramzan, 1051 A. H. (1641 
A. D.) in possession of the Imam of this mosque, it appears that 
Nawab Wazir KhAn,the founder of the mosque, was owner of all the 
shops and houses on either side of the street, from the Masjid to 
the Delhi Gate, the income of which, together with that of the se- 
rae and the baths close to the Delhi Gate, he bequeathed perma- 
nently for the support of the mosque and the establishment at- 
tached to it. The whole of this extensive property has become 
private estate, with the exception of the shops included in the 
building of the mosque. The serae and the Jiammam have become 
Government property. According to the will of the founder, the 
shops in the gateway are to this moment occupied by book-binders, 
and the cells inside by painters, writers, and the students attached 
to the mosque. 

On the gateway inside the mosque is the following inscrip- 
tion in large Persian characters : — 

Aw*a^» 

“ Muhammad of Arabia is the honour of both worlds, 

He who is not the dust of his threshold, let dust be thrown over his head.” 

Above the front of the gateway is inscribed the Kalima, or 
Mahomedan Confession of Faith: — 

AN AN SI A1 3 /AM 

“ The noblest of the recitals is : There is no God but God, and Muhammad is 
the Prophet of God.” 

This is followed by the inscription : — 

abssdb ^jS /LA!/ pp 

<^>b pLsl 

fiA* Ai y AN ta-wfl 

“ Constructed during the reign of the valiant king, the Lord of constella- 
tion, Shah Jahan. 

“ The founder of this house of God is the humblest of old and faithful ser- 
vants, Wazfr Khan,” 
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On the front of the gateway are inscribed the following couplets 
and chronograms giving the date of the foundation of the mosque : — 

< -^s ® £ ribs, 

l J '-‘J ^ ^ 

•xly*J yJ ^yj ji 

y>^ >>ib bihf li 

“ This edifice, which, like the sanctuary of heaven, is the source of bounty. 

Has, like the temple of Ka.iba, for its object the benefit of mankind. 

To the congregation may its gate ever remain open with prospei ity until 
the day of resurrection !” 

bj ^JyU 

& 1^ * 1 , £ 2 , y| 

" When I asked of Reason the date of the foundation of this magnificent 
mosque, 

It answered : * This is the place of worship of the pious.’ ” 

The words J^scl a Us “ place of worship of the 

pious” give the Hijri year 1044. 

The above is followed by the following inscription : — 

Jjc* j) ^XfgHOj) ^ Lo 

** When I asked of Reason the date of its foundation* 

It answered : 4 Say the founder of this mosque is Wazir Khitn.* ” 

The words yjyy b “ founder of this mosque is 

Wazir Khan” give the date. The last inscription on the gateway 
runs thus : — 

c^A-J ^1 y£«&J Oyyvi 

***&£ £ 'yp~t ^ y* h^yy-* yJ 

yi.k5q r — ' be by ^ 

,JyO t---~~-S=y ly 

11 In the corn-field of this world, O well-conducted man, 

It caterer is sown by man, is reaped by him in the uorld to come. 

In your dealings, then, leave a uood foundation in the world, 

tor all have to pave their way to heaveu through this gateway at last, ” 

The beauty of the poem is in the hist ode, which most appropriately 
occurs at the very gateway pointing it out as the. passage to salvation. 

1 had the privilege of seeing the original deed of bequest °f D t b 
Nawab Wazir Khan, the founder of this celebrated mosque, in quest by AVa. 
possession of the hereditary guardians. It is interesting both as zir Khan, 
an ancient document, being more than 250 years old, and as a deed 
giving, from an original source, information as to the intentions of 
the founder in building the mosque and what arrangements he 
had himself made regarding its maintenance as a place of worship, 
ihe deed is sealed with the seals of Qazi Mahomed Yusuf, the chief 
Qazi of Lahore in the time of Shah Juhaa, Nawab Wazir Khan, 
the testator, Musawi Khan, the Sadr-ul-Sadur, Maulimd Mahomed 
Fazil and Maul dud Mahomed Shah. It runs as follows : — 
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guests, providing for the carrier of fire-wood (for baths), and the chamberlain 
and other rightful persons attached to the mosque. 

And in appointing the servants of the mosque, the Law of the Hanfi sect 
shall be taken as a guide. 

And the rules above detailed have been framed by the testator himself. 

Any one who attempts to make a change in them after he has once heard them, 
shall be deemed a transgressor. This legacy has a binding force ; and whatever 
I have herein written is attested as binding by the Qazi of the time, who has 
put his sacred seal on it in confirmation of the same. 

Written on the first date of the holy Ramzan, in 1051 (1641 A. D.) of the sacred 
Hijri era.” 

The dome of the tomb of Imam Ghulam Mahomed, alias The tomb 

of Imam Ga- 

Imavn Gami'i, is situated south of the mosque of Wazir Khan. He mu. 
was the son of Hafiz Muhammad Siddik, and was noted for his 
learning. He composed a poem in Persian, on theology, which he 
named Ganj-i- Mukhji (or hidden treasure.) He was Imam of the 
mosque, and died in 1244 A. H. (1828 A. D.) 

In the square fronting the gateway of the mosque of Wazir of 
Khan, to the south, is a white dome. Beneath it is the tomb of 
Syad Siif, a contemporary of Syad Ishak the holy man whose 
shrine exists in the court-yard of the mosque. A marble stone 
affixed over the northern wall has the following Persian inscription 
on it : 


t Lo AJAjl^oJ 

XS Aww~a ^*Lo ^AO.A 


\Ha ^ 


I J 

\8*A 


, = , — ^ lAOt' 


11 at 


“ At the suggestion of Sahib possessing high dignity, Major George Macgregor, 
Deputy Commissioner of Lahore District, this sacred mausoleum of His Holiness 
Syad Suf was built by Sheikh Sultan, the Contractor of the Honorable the East 
India Company (May their dignity last for ever) in the year 1S52 A. D., corres- 
ponding to 1908 Samvat, and 126S Hijri.” 


Opposite this, to the north, is another dome with open arches, 
in which is a well for drinking purposes largely used by the peo- p v ^j a i na , 
pie. The following is the inscription on a marble stone affixed to Nath> 
the southern wall of the structure : — 


^ 1 A , ' b A r-J i Do S A 4 b 1 ^ . ■■ \ \ L* 1 

b^J v . Lo ,qib LjA ,e,^} li. 

^aI^j Lo < . . s L* <- 7 . Lo AJAqlyoj 

\Ta ) A IA® slo, i - b*^> j^®S ^Lo j - - - «■ ^ 


“ This well was built by Raja Dina Nath, Raja of Kalanour, at his ow n 
expense, at the suggestion of Major George Macgregor, Deputy Commissioner of 
Lahore, in 1908 Samvat, corresponding to 1851 A, D,” 
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102. — The The Sonehri Masjid, or the golden, mosque of Nawab Bhikari 
n v, h ^ Khan, in the Kashmiri Bazar, stands on a masonry platform, about 
a storey above the level of the road, which it overlooks. It is 
a remarkably handsome and elegant building, and with small- 
ness of size combines perfect symmetry of form. The original 
covered entrance is to the south, and the stone steps lead to the 
court of the mosque ; but a new gateway, facing the main street 
recently opened to the east, has contributed much to its beauty and 
the commanding and the picturesque position it enjoys. The mosque 
is built throughout of masonry, and the three arched entrances are 
covered with three large gilt domes, the centre dome being larger 
than those on either side. Over the arched entrances is a parapet 
of small, narrow open arches, surmounted by a row of small 
ornamental gilt domes. In the middle of the court-yard is a 
tank, or cistern filled with water for the ablutions of the congre- 
gation. 

Nawab Bhi- The founder of the mosque was Nawab Syad Bhikari Khan, 
the*fouuder son Kaushan-ud-Daula Turrabaz Khan, deputy governor of La- 
hore, during the reign of Muhammad Shah, and the viceroyalty of 
Mir Moin-ul-Mulk, alias Mir Mannu, the gallant opponent of the 
Durrani Ahmad Shah. He built the mosque in 1753 A. D. He 
was a handsome young man, well-versed in the Mahomedan law, 
and of pious and amiable disposition. On the death of Mir Mannu, 
when his widow, Morad Begam, assumed the reins of govern- 
ment in the name of her infant son, Bhikari Khan enjoyed her full 
confidence. He, however, was guilty of an offence never forgotten 
by her sex, and the incensed lady had him beaten to death with 
shoes by her women. 

The mosque was taken possession of by the Akalis in the 
time of the Sikhs. They plastered the floor with cow-dung and 
placed the Granth, or Sikh holy scriptures, in it. The Mahome- 
dans asked Fakirs Aziz-ud-din and Nur-ud-din to intercede in 
their behalf with the Maharaja for the restoration of the mosque. 
Through the good offices of the worthy Fakirs, backed by 
Gullu,* Mashki, the favourite water-carrier, who exercised much 
personal influence over Ranjit Singh, the Maharaja restored the 
mosque to the Mahomedans, on condition that the calls to 
players were not to be made loudly, and the income of the 

of Ranjit Stogh.’ Canier Wh ° Wa3 “ high £avour with Maharani Jindan, the queen 
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shops attached to the Masiid was to be appropriated by the Restoration 

r __ J ot its shops by 

Darbar, The British Government most graciously restored these the British 
shops to the Mahomedans, on the recommendation of Captain 
(now Colonel) Nisbet, Deputy Commissioner, to whom the people 
owe a debt of deep gratitude for this and many other measures of 
public good and utility adopted by him. 

On a slab of marble inserted over the eastern gateway is in- 
scribed the following Arabic passage : — 

1 +-^ . " a 1 * ( ,~A j' Ij 

“ 0 Bhik !* my heart is in the mosque and thou hast thy abode in it.” 

On the top of central arches the following passage from the 
Koran is inscribed on a slab of marble : — 

rill 3) 1 ^yvd ^jJJl t b 

1 1 gl jSLk J ,BI ^1 

“ 0 my people, who have committed sins in their worldly life, despair not of 
God’s mercy ; He shall forgive all your sins : for He is Forgiving and Merciful.” 

On stepping within the Mochi Gate of the city, the first object 103. — The 
that meets the view of the visiter is the picturesque mosque of Ma- ® os 5ue 
homed Saleh, Kamholi, the brother of Sheikh Inayat-ullah, author of nied^ bli- 
the Bahcir Danish. It is rich in enamelled pottery work of the best leh. 
type. The entrance to the mosque is by a flight of fine steps. As 
the inscription on the gateway shows, the masjid was built in 1070 
A. H. (1659 A. D.). The founder’s name is given in the following 
Persian verse : — 

■ 1 ^3 Co 0-4.^-* ^Jl Go CoJj t fQ b 

“ The founder of this mosque of beautiful structure. 

Is Sdleh, the slave ot the descendants of Mahomed.” 

On the arches and the walls inside, passages from the Koran 
arc inserted, as also Persian verses of great literary merit. It 
would be tedious to the reader to insert these inscriptions here, as 
they are full of oriental exaggerations. 

The house of the founder was to the east. It is now owned 
by a Hindu trader. 


* Bhik was the spiritual guide of Nawab Bhikari Khan. Helms addressed 
his Pit here out of esteem and affection for him. 
f 24th Chapter of the Koran, 1st Quarter. 
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104. — The This spacious mosque is situated in Muhalla Dhal, Mochl 
of'lfu k 6 Gate quarters. It was built in 1257 A. H. (1841 A. D.) by Buk- 
kanKhan. kan Khan, superintendent of the stable of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
on the site of an ancient mosque. A small garden is attached to 
it, and there are cells for Banishes, and a bath. Over the gateway 
the following chronogram is inscribed : — 

H I ty A Gj A%9 i - A 

“ When Bukkan Khan, of high dignity. 

Built this sacred mosqne, 

The invisible voice said for the date of its foundation : — 

* In this place a second A'da6a has been built.’” 

105 The This * S ^ ourt ^ m05< l ue kausi work in the city. It is is 
mosque situated in the Muhalla Chabnk Sawardn. It was built by Nawiib 
Of Chini- Sarfaraz Khan, the Faujdar of Lahore, in the time of Alamgir, in 
an wall. A. H. (1671 A.D.). It abounds with Persian inscriptions, but 

it is not necessary to insert these here. The gate of the mosque was 
built of Abri stone, and the entrance was floored with marble, but 
these were removed by Gujar Singh and Lahna Singh, the ruler? 
of Lahore before Ranjit Singh. On the front of the demolished 
gateway was the following inscription : — 

j) As , — • Lj j <j rijb 

“ The architect of Reason said the nice date of foundation : — 

* This is the beautiful mosque of Afraz Khdn, 1 ” 


106.— The This mosque is situated in the Vapor Mandi Bazar, Shah 

m o S q u e ’Almi Gate quarters. The founder was Moran, (he mistress of 
of Moran, ]y[^ ra j a Ranjit Singh. She exercised such an ascendancy over 
the temper of that otherwise stem monarch that she was consulted 
on State matters, and was dreaded by the greatest Sardars. The 
Maharaja used himself to come to her house with his cavalcade 
and struck coiu in her name. The coin was known as the Moran 
Shahi, and rupees bearing her inscription are to this day kept as 
curiosities. The mosque was built in 1224 A. H. (1809 A. D.) 
It is built one storey high. To the east and west are shops in 
which are rooms with windows overlooking the street. There are 
cells for Darvishes and baths. The pinnacles on the domes are of 
green enamelled pottery. On the gateway to the south the follow- 
ing chronogram is inscribed : — 



THE NIWIN MASIT, OR THE LOW MOSQUE. 
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.- Ova, — • J*?' ^JAal ,_! j lo kVjjl ^xru2j 

b wh^S— ,U ^**+ 3 ^} £ «Mv3 ‘ 0 *l‘ lj& . ** ■ Q ^ J Lj Gj 

“ By the grace of God, the Lord of the heavens, 

When Moran constructed a mosque on the earth, 

The invisible voice said for the date of its foundation: — 

‘In the name of God the holy mosque has been built.’ ” 

This interesting mosque is situated in Kuclui Dogrdn, between \qj The 

the Lahori and Shah. ’Almi Gates, close to Mufti kci Chauk • N i w i n 

The building is very old, and is one storey below the surface of the M a s i t, 

street. The masjid is extensive, and the inner rooms are covered moS q ue 
with domes of large size. The arches are wide and built of sub- 
stantial masonry. There are cells and side-rooms, baths and a well. 

The court-yard is of commodious dimensions, and the entrance to 
the mosque is by means of a flight of steps. Notwithstanding the 
depth of the building, the rooms are as well lighted as in any build- 
ing above ground. There are two wells in the mosque, into which 
the rain and surplus water is drained. 

The mosque was built by Zulfiqar Khan, an Omera during the The founder 
time of the Lodf dynasty. He was head of office under Haibat ^ l6i the mos ' 

Khan, the viceroy of Lahore. The mosque is very popular with 

the Uahomedans. There is no doubt that the surface of the street 
was once on the same level with the floor of the mosque, and that 
the abddi has since reached its present elevation.* 

This old mosque was built by Nawab Wazir Khan, governor of 108 The 

Lahore. It is situated in the Shah ’Almi Gate quarters, along the Pari 
street facing the gate of the Fciri Mahal. It is said that when M a h a 1 
the Nawab had finished the building of his palace, or court, at this m ° SC ^ Ue " 
place he had this small mosque constructed for his own use. It is 
an unpretentious building, and has never been much frequented. 

The tomb is situated in the Taxal Street, in the vicinity of 109. — The 
Rang Mahal, the palace of Nawab Sa’dulla Khan. Ayaz was a ^ 

favorite of Mahmud of Ghazni, and his name is mentioned in Ayaz 
many anecdotes of the sayings and doings of that Mahomedan 

* Mufti GhuUm Sarwar expresses a different opinion. He maintains that 
the founder purposely laid the foundation of the mosque at so great a depth. 

We cannot agree with this. It is well known that mosques and Shiualas are 
usually built on raised platforms. Why would the founder of the Xiinn Masit 
have dug the ground low to build his mosque, and thus exposed it to the danger 
of annihilation? The Kcitra Ghobarchian, close by, is also much lower than the 
level of the street. It is a very ancient Katra, and is proof that length of 
time has had much to do with raising the streets to their present elevations. 

Witness the buildings of the mosque of Mahomed Saleh, opposite the Alochi 
Gate, and other ancient houses in the city, which are all so low compared to the 
surface of the street that they seem to have sunk into the ground. Of course, since 
the time when they vv ere constructed, the land of the streets lias risen higher. 
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110.— The 
tomb of 
Pir Shi- 
razi. 


111.— The 
mosque 
of Nawab 
I m a m- 
u d-d i n 
Khan. 


conqueror. The belief is still rife in the Mussalman quarters that 
he built tlie walls and fortress of Lahore miraculously in a single 
night. He, no doubt, rebuilt the city after the reduction of 
Anangpal, the Raja of Lahore, who opposed the arms of .Mahmud. 
On his death, at Lahore, he was buried at this spot. The tomb, 
made of brick and mortar, is situated on a platform, 9 feet, 1 0 inches, 
by 7 feet, 6 inches, and is always covered with a pall. The entrance 
is by a door which leads to a small court-yard. A large garden, 
attached to this tomb, disappeared during the ascendancy of the 
Sikhs, but some of the shops originally belonging to it still exist. 
During the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh coin was struck in 
this quarter. Hence the street was named Ta.va.1 Bazar. 

This highly respected tomb is situated in the Jaitra Mori quar- 
ters of the city, and is one of the most ancient buildings of Lahore. 
The name of the saint who lies buried here is Pir Siraj- ud-din. 
He was a native of Bokhara, and came to Lahore about 723 A. H. 
(1323 A. D.) during the reign of Mahomed Tughlak, the most 
eloquent and accomplished prince of his time, whose letters in 
Arabic and Persian are, to this day, regarded as the most perfect 
models of diplomatic correspondence. Siraj -ud-din was once 
deputed on State business to the court of Lahore by the viceroy of 
Multan, and became a favorite of the Emperor on account of his 
great learning and scholarly attainments. His Majesty desired to 
create him Qazi of Lahore, but Siraj-ud-din, who was a man of 
independent character, declined the offer. The king w'as displeas- 
ed with his behaviour, and from that time he abandoned worldly 
affairs, and, retiring into seclusion, died in his residence, where 
this unpretentious tomb was built. 

This mosque is situated in tnuhalla Clide ha Ilammam. It 
is a very splendid and imposing building. The founder was Na- 
wab Sheikh Tmam-ud-din Khan, son of Sheikh Ghulam Muhy-ud- 
din, the Sikh governor of Kashmir, better known to English 
readers for his rebellion in Kashmir, when that territory was made 
over to Maharaja Gulab Singh. He subsequently allied himself 
with the British, and assisted Sir Herbert Echvardes with a contin- 
gent of troops, and fought on the side of the British against the rebel 
Mill raj, of Multan notoriety. The Sheikh was a man of literary 
attainments. He built this fine mosque in 1266 A. H. (18-19 A.D.). 
It is one storey high, and the passage to it is by a flight of steps 
which open on to a spacious court-yard. The domes are graceful, 
and the arches leading to the interior hall stately and picturesque. 
In front of the central arch the following chronogram is inscribed 
on a marble stone : — 



THE OLD MAS J ID OF BHATI GATE. 


&3^sJa <— A^X < - ^ L*^> a'%^ ,^a v. • ^.aJ3 ^*b«3 

3 . •• - ~ j. '• • — ~ 3 t IxaAI) • — - -Ah - be 3 j ^ ~a 

“ Imam-ud-dm Khan, the Nan ah of high dignity. 

Built a mosque acceptable to the heart. 

When T searched for the da t^ of foundation, the invisible voice from heaven 
said—* Verily this is the House of God.’ ” 

Around the interior of the central dome are inscribed the fol- 
lowing verses giving the date of foundation : — 

^(a* a^JU j)t S ^3-a-JId <_a1y _&) 

^Ia Iac. j\ -^-3. 

0^ ^ 'V 

v3 j+JlC' 

q^ U jj) j>' ^“b «J^A <5AJ^ 

JLc 4_jtil* «^J5 aAcXi 3 avI _^_- 

^JIS' wAio Lj ^.aJI pL-1 J>1 LjJj 

“ Howexcellei t is the Niwab of high dignity, who, with Divine aid, 

And with his knowledge of God, built this mosque. 

What a mosque ! the temple of holy men, the church of the pious 1 

The place of the bounty of God indof His Grace and Glory ! 

The founder of this edifice has acquired the blessings of both worlds. 

And with the gold (of this world), which is transitory, purchased the ever- 
lasting wealth of the world to come ; 

For the year of its foundation the heavenly •. oice, having destroyed the 
strength of the enemies, said, 

* In the world a second Kadba has been built by Iniam-ud din ’ ” * 


The Masjid is situated in the Lakarhara street of the Bhati J12. The 

Gate quarters. It is situated on a lofty platform, and is reached °' cl Masjid 
by a flight of steps. From its elevated position it is called the Gate. 
Unchi Maxit. The mosque is ascribed to a JLishki, or water carri- 
er, of Akbar’s time. A Tughra inscription on an arch of the cen- 
tral hall shows that the mosque was built in the time of Akbar. 

It was rebuilt in recent times. The following is the inscription on 
the outer gate : — • 


* The yearof foundation (1266 A. H. ) is obtained from the numerical value 
of the last phrase afrer the deduction of 1 (the numerical value of Alif, the first let- 
ter of enemies.) This is called in the art of Persian poetry the ^ . j _ ^ 

or diminishing the value of letters. 
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J 1^,—. ^j-vJ A~s Lo £> fc3 * r^* 

>1 ' •• - " - ■' ■ ill ^ *— - dyt, A-Ci 


m=i 

“ What a fine new doorway of the mosque is this ! 
Before whose arch every body bows his head ! 
When it was built the architect of reason said, 

‘ This is the gate, to the eternal Paradise.’ ” 
A.D.) 


1299 A. H. (1SS1 


113 The This is a large masjid, situated in the Tibbi Bazar, west of the 

M as j id Tahsil Court, by the side of the road leading to the Bhati Gate. 
Bazar*kk* The inscription on the front arch shows that it was built by Ghu- 
lam Malidi Khan in the time of Shah Jahan. During the reign of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh it was used as a store-house for powder. 
It is now used as a place of worship by the Mahomedans. 


114.— The 
S a b z 


This small but imposing dome, of kansi -work, is situated oppo- 
Gumbaz site the fort, to the south of the road leading to the Taxali Gate, and 
north of the Sadar Tahsil Court. The outer walls are covered with 
passages from the Kuran, written in raised letters. The mausoleum 
is ascribed to a Bukhari Syad, named Badr-ud-dm Shah ’A lam, who 
died during the reign of Shah Jahan. The present mausoleum was 
raised to his memory by Sa’dulla Khan, the Wazir of Shah Jahan. 
Around it was a large garden, all traces of which have disappeared, 
except an old well which has berni included in the Tahsil premises. 
Raja Suchet Singh, when building his haveli close to this malc- 
barci, appropriated the whole of the ground which formerly belonged 
to it. The Bukhari Syads of Lahore maintain that the saint is one of 
their primogenitors. 

115. — The This is another mosque of kansi or enamelled pottery work 

mosque of - n ^ le c p.„_ j t s it U atecl close to the Taxali Gate, and is also 
Abdulla , 

Khan. called the Taxal-v'ali-Matjid, from its proximity to the royal mints 

established here by Shah Jahan. The founder was Abdulla Khan, 
Naib of Fidai Khan, the foster-brother of Aurangzeb, the builder of 
the Badshahi mosque. The masjid was built about the same period 
as the imperial mosque, and had been in possession of the Hin- 
dus, but was restored to the Mahomedans in 1868. During the 
Sikh time artillery lines were located to the north of it, but these 
have since been levelled with the ground. North-east of this is a 
very large old well, shaded by a spacious banyan tree. 




TOMBOF 

SAYAD BADRUDDiNSH AHALAM BUKHARI* 




THE TOMB OF SYAD MITHHA. 
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This substantial building, with glazed pottery work on the 116. — The 

s m all 

arches and front wall, is situated close to the Taxali Gate, mime- moS q C ueo f 

diately adjoining the city walls, on the east. Close to it were the N a w a b 

3. z i r 

proud palaces of Nau ab Wazir Khan, the governor of Lahore dur- 
ing the reign of Shah Jahan, but they have all been levelled with 
the ground. Traces of some of the foundations still exist. The 
masjid was the chapel of the Wazir’s zenana, the passage being 
front the Harem. Being situated in the Musalman quarters 
it is extensively used as a place of worship. 

The tomb of this saint is situated in Muhalla Tihbi, close to 117.— The 
the Tahsil. It is on a platform, situated in an open court-yard, 

The people of the Si'jia sect assemble at the annual fair held za, Qadri. 

at this Khdagah, and hymns, in adoration of God are sung 

when ecstasy takes possession of the Darveshes and other 

hearers of the persuasion, The saint belonged to the Shattciria 

Qadria family. He died in 1118 A. H. (1706 A.D.) during 

the reign of Aurangzeb, and was buried here. Shah Inayutullah 

was the disciple of this saint. His disciple was Bhulle Shah, 

of Kasur, whose kaftas, or poems, in praise of God, in the Panjabi 

language, arc on the tongues of thousands of people. His 

Bara Mam, or description of the twelve months of the year, 

is a beautiful Panjabi poem, and is sung by the Kalamvats, or 

musicians. 


This is a very popular tomb of a MrAomedan saint, named 118. — The 

descendant of ‘Ali, who. from his tomb of 

Syad 


or 


Moiti-ud-dm, a Syad, 

affable disposition and agreeable manners, was called by the peo- v, 
pie ‘ Syad Mithha,’ or ‘ Syad the sweet.’ The street in which * & 

the tomb is situated, came to be called, after his name, the Said 
Mithha Ba;ar. According to the lladiqat-ul- Aulia, his father, Svad 
Jamal-ud-dm, was a native of Khwarazm. When the Tartars, 
under the great mercenary leader Chungez Khan, conquered Khwa- 
razm and reduced to subjection the Khwarazami prince, Jamal-ud-dm 
sought protection w ith Prince Jalal-ud-din at Ghazni. Changez 
Khan reduced the last mentioned place, and Jumal-ud-dxn. with 
his patron, Jalal-ud-din, migrated to India, and took up his resi- 
dence at Lahore. Being of a religious turn of mind, Jamal-ud-dm 
made many disciples in tiro city, and was much respected bv the 
people. On his death, his son Muin-ud-dm, succeeded him in the office 
of spiritual guide. He became a greater man than his predecessor, 
and his fame for piety, devotion and learning spread far and wide. 

He was a great orator, and for his eloquence, address and mild 
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behaviour gained universal esteem. He died in 6G1 A. H. (12G2 
A. D.), and his tomb is held in great respect by the people. 

119. — The The Yekki Gate of the city, the original of the name of which 

PiryZak' 0 ^ was Zaki Gate, is so called after the name of Pir Zalci. Only the 
head of the saint is buried in the western room of the gateway, the 
body being interred in a Tawela close by. Hence two tombs have 
been built for this saint. According to the Tuhfat-ul - Wasilin, 
the saint was murdered in a war against the Moghals, in one of 
their invasions of the Panjab. He was then living in this gate- 
way. When the Moghals laid siege to the city, he was appointed 
to guard the gate, with the help of troops. He fought the enemy 
boldly, but at last fell in the conflict. According to the author, 
the saint continued to fight for some time, after his had been sever- 
ed from his body, and killed many with his sword. The trunk at 
last also fell down, and life became extinct. The story is to this 
day current among the people* 

Notable Houses in the City. 

^ ^ The ancient city of Lahore abounds in splendid, elegant and 

Notable 1°% houses, and the following is a brief account of some of the 

houses in most important edifices, noted either for excellence of architecture 

t,li6 city. 

and richness of style, or for the interest attaching to them as ancient 
buildings which once belonged to eminent persons in connection 
with the history of this important Province. 

1 —The Ha This house, of once unrivalled architectural grandeur, is 
veli of Mian situated in the midst of the city. It was originally built by 
liiau, Nawab Sa’dullah Khan of Chiniot, the Prime Minister of Shah 
Jahan, but he died before it was complete. His son and successor 
Nawab Mian Khan finished it, and hence the haveli came to be 
called after his name. It was the highest house in the city, 
furnished with ten w'ells, numerous halls and arched chambers, 
supported by pillars of stone, reservoirs and fountains of water, 
underground chambers, balconies and upper storeys. The haveli 
was divided into three parts, the Mahal Serae, or the female 
quarters, the Court-house, known as the Rang Mahal, and the 
Kalai Khana. The female apartments are now used as places 
for working the grinding mills, of which about two hundred, 
with four hundred houses, exist at this time. The Rang 
Mahal has been utilised as the Mission School, and the buildings 
of the Kalai Khana have been converted into private houses. 




X 


* Vide page 86, sup. a. 
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Most of the old works have been destroyed or altered, yet what 
remains bears abundant testimony ti the past greatness of these 
palaces. During the Sikh time the houses were given to Ghause 
Khan, colonel, and Sultan Mahmud, the commandant of the 
artillery. The garden and mausoleum of Nawab Mian Khan are 
situated west of the village Baghbanpura * 

This extensive haven is situated in the Mochi Gate quarters, u^eU^' 
and is now the residence of Nawab Nasir ’Ali Khan. It was built 
in the time of the Emperor Mahomed Shah, by Mirs Bahadur ’Ali, 

Nadir ’Ali and Babar ’Ali, distinguished Orneras of the court. On 
its completion, when the Orneras occupied it, Mir Bahadur ’Ali, 
the eldest member of the family, was blessed with a son. To com- 
memorate this happy event he called the house Mubarak Haveli, 
or the fortunate house, and from that time the house came to be 
called by it? present name. It is famous as the place where 
the stern Ranjit Singh kept under surveillance the unfortunate Shah 
Shujah-ul-Mulk of Cabul, with his harem, and forced him to sur- 
render the celebrated Koh-i-N ur diamond. The persecuted Shah at 
last effected his escape by a hole which he made in a wall at night, 
and sought the asylum of the British authorities at Ludhiana, who 
treated him with consideration. Many alterations and improve- 
ments have been made in the haveli by the present occupants. 

The Pari Mahal, or the ‘palace of fairies,’ is situated in 3,-ThePa- 
the Shah ’Almi Gate quarters. It was founded by Nawab ri 
Ilm-ud-din, surnamed Wazir Khan, Minister of Shah Jahan, and 
was his private residence. He also held his court here. It w r as 
furnished with magnificent halls, gardens, baths and other elegant 
buildings ; but the three governors of Lahore, and, after them, 

Ranjit Singh, stripped it of its costly materials. The shops attach- 
ed to the haveli, together with certain other buildings, still exist, 
and are substantial “works of architectural beauty. 

This vast edifice is situated at the Yakki Gate, and is 4 _The Ha- 
commonly known as the Ahluwalia Haveli, It was built by Nawab g® 1 ? of Kall ° 
Zakaria Khan, surnamed Khan Bahadur, viceroy of Lahore, for 
the residence of his mistress, named Kallo Bai, a professional 
singer. Being a woman of low origin, she could not be admitted 
into the Nawab’s harem, and he built for her a separate house 
at great cost. Nawab Ghazi Khan, a descendant of Nawab 
Zakaria Khan, sold a great portion of it to private persons, 


Vide article No. 27 page 148, ante. 
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until Ranjit Singh gave it to his “ turban brother,” Sardar Fateh 
Singh, Ahluwalia, ancestor of the Raja of Kapurthala, the present 
owner and occupier of the house. The hciveli comprises a large 
number of fine buildings. 

5.— TheKat- This, in the time of Akbar, was known as the jewellers’ 

Armin' Khan.' quarters. In the time of ’Alamgir it became the residence of 
Haji Annin Khan, son of Haji Zatnan Khan, an Omera of court, 
who gave it in dowry to his daughter, Mahdia Begain. Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh gave it to Qazi Ghularn Shah, on whose death it 
came into the possession of his brother-in-law, Hakim Wali 
Shah, whose descendants are now in possession of it. The Katra 
is also called Walt Shah fox Katra. 


6. — The An- 
dhi flaveli. 


The Anclhi Haveli, or the dark house, is situated in the 
Jaara Mori quarters. The entrance to it is roofed, and, little 
light gaining access to it, the havdi is called Andhi Haveli. 
The court-yards are wide and spacious, and tlu-io are halls and 
double halls supported by pillars. There are also itnderground 
chambers. The haveli was built by an Omera ot the time of 
Shah Jahiin. It is now in the possession of the Bhai family of 
Lahore. 

7. — Diwau These extensive old buildings are situated in the Shah ’Alrni 

an k d p a jaspat Grate quarters. The founders were Lakhpat Rai and Jaspat Rai, 
Rai’s Ha vehs. brother diiuans, or ministers, under the viceroy of Lahore in the 

time of the Emperor Mahomed Shah. Both were persons of great 
note in the Panjab and the owners of extensive wealth and property. 
It is said that, when Lakhpat Rai celebrated the marriage of his 
daughter in Lahore, every resident of the city was sumptuously 
entertained by him. Ranjit Singh gave the haveli to Nawab Sarfraz 
Khan, son of Nawab Muzaffar Khan and the members of his family, 
when the latter settled in Lahore after the conquest of Multan. The 
haveli has since been in the possession of the members of the family 
of Multan Nawabs. 

8. — The Ha- This is situated in the Delhi gate quarters. Mir Jawad 

Jawad° f Mlr v'as ( T e miR tar y commander of Lahore during the viceroyalty 

of Nawab Zakaria Khan, Khan Bahadur. He built this spacious 
haveli as his private residence. It was in possession of his 
descendants until the collapse of the Moghal monarchy. During 
the Sikh time Ranjit Singh gave it to Pandit Ganga Ram, his 
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distinguished revenue Diwan, or Minister. On his death it was occu- 
pied by his son, Diwan Ajudhia Nath, who was succeeded by his 
son, Diwan Baij Nath. It is now in the occupation of Diwan Nar- 
andar Nath, son of Baij Nath. 

This lofty haveli is reckoned among the most magnificent 9 _x h e 
buildings of the citv of Lahore. ' It was built by Nau Nihal Singh, av e 1 ‘ . of 
son of Maharaja Kharak Singh, and used by him as his private resi- Nihal Singh, 
dence. It contains numerous spacious chambers, halls and balco- 
nies. The roofs are decorated with paintings and mirrors, and are 
worked in gold. The walls are richly and tastefully ornamented 
with glasses and artificial flowers. It is now Government property 
and is used as the zenana, or female school. 

This very extensive and large house is situated in Chuni 10 .—' T^h e 
Mandi. The walls and upper rooms are so high as to give the m a d a r 
house the appearance of a citadel rather than a private residence. 8 h a 1 

This is situated in Him Mandi. It is larger than even 11 .— T h e 

o J, vgli q£ R4 

the liaveli of Jemadar Khushal Singh. It consists of court-rooms, h i a & a 
which are separate from the female quarters. There are under- sin S lu 
ground chambers and pretty and handsome buildings attached to 
it. Opposite the double hall of court is a spacious court-yard, in 
the midst of which is the samadh of Raja Dhian Singh, surmount- 
ed by a beautiful dome, with a pinnacle of gold. The palaces, 
from their magnificence and grandeur, are worthy of the fame of 
the founder, as the Prime Minister of the great Maharaja of the 
Panjab. 

This picturesque haveli, with its lofty upper storeys, stately 12.— T h e 
rooms and majestic gateways, is situated in the Delhi Gate ^jjinVNiith 
quarters. It is in the occupation of Kanwar Niranjan Nath, son 
of the late Raja. Dina Nath’s other haveli is opposite the haveli of 
Diwan Baij Nath, and is in the possession of his grandson, Diwan 
Ram Nath, son of Diwan Amar Nath. Amur Nath was a profound 
Arabic and Persian scholar, a traveller and a poet. His poetical 
name was Akbari. The history of the Khalsa written by him in 
Persian is a work of great merit. 

This magnificent haveli is situated in the Lahori Gate 13,— T h e 
quarters. The founder was Nawab Imam-ud-dm Khiin, Governor Haveli of Na- 
of Kashmir under the Sikh government. It is furnished with nu- iul-din Khan, 
merous halls and chambers, tastefully decorated with paintings. 

It is now in the possession of Nawab Ghulani Mahbub Subhdni, son 
of the late Nawab, 

These are three large havelis, in two of which is the Teh- 14 _ T h e 
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Haveli of R5- sil Court. A fourth building, known as the Tawela, or stable of 
jaSuchet . . 

Singh. Suchet Singh, has been utilized for the MunsifFs Court. 


15— T h e 
Haveli of Ca- 
buli Mai. 


The haveli of Go.huli Mai, governor of Lahore, in the time 
of the triumvir governors of Lahore, is near the Dibbi Bazar of 
the city. It is a very spacious house, at present much neglected, 
and the property has passed to private individuals who are unable, 
from wants of means, to restore it to a proper condition. 


The Shiwalas, or Hindu Temples. 

There are numerous Shhvalas, or Hindu Temples, in the city, 
but the following is a brief account of some of the most important 
of them. 


This is a splendid shiwala, to the north of the mosque of 
The gate to the south opens on to a spacious court- 


1.— T he 

Shiwala of Wazir Khan 

Rh» a Tha- y ar< ^ - n t p e m i c i s t 0 f which is a lofty mandar, of solid masonry 


kurgir. 


with a domed roof. This dome is surmounted by a golden pinna- 
cle, which gives the temple a picturesque appearance. The door- 
way of the mandar is to the west. The floor inside is paved with 
marble, and in the midst of it, on a raised platform, is placed the 
image of Shib Ji Maharaj, the object of worship. A large copper 
vessel, filled with water, is kept close by, to purify the place. The 
walls inside are decorated. The court-yard is lined with rooms for 
the accommodation of the visitors, and cells for the sadhs, orpujdris. 


The site of the shiivala originally belonged to the mosque of 
Wazir Khan, but, during the supremacy of the triple rulers of 
Lahore, a certain Bawa, named Tbakurgir, built a small katcha 
temple here, which was enlarged and rebuilt with masonry, at 
great outlay, by Raja Dina Nath, the head of the Sikh State Office. 


2 — T h e This handsome edifice is situated to the north of the 
Shiwala o f square of the Kotmali, or Police Court. It is a two-storeyed build- 
Ndth. i ing, with beautiful windows and balconies fronting the street, which 
is the most frequented part of the city, the population here being 
very dense. The shops below are occupied by tenants, who are 
mostly traders and artisans. The walls fronting the street are 
tastefully decorated with paintings of JDevatas and Avatars. The 
entrance into the mandar is through the northern gateway, with 
the frame of red sand-stone and stairs of the same material. The 
gateway opens on to a wide court-yard, around which are handsome 
rooms, chambers and cells with domed roofs. In the western outer 
hall are placed the big kettle-drum, trumpets, shells and bells to 
summon the congregation to worship, at the appointed hours of ser 
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vice and at other times. In the midst of the court-yard, on a 
raised platform of stone, is the mandar, in which is kept a beauti- 
ful image of Shib Ji Maharaj. The inside walls are decorated 
with paintings of deities and gods. The shining golden pinnacle 
on the top of the dome contributes much to the attraction and grace 
of this most popular place of Hindu worship. Drops of water are 
allowed to fall on the Shiv Ji from a perforated basin, filled w ith 
water, and placed over the image, according to the prescribed mode 
of worship. The floor inside the mandar on which the Shiv Ji 
takes his seat on an eminence, is of pure marble. When the time 
of service arrives, the musical instruments that are blown and beat- 
en create a deafening noise, which, however, is indispensable for 
the service. The temple is the favorite resort of worship of the 
Kashmiri Pandits, the founder, Raja Dina Nath, having belonged 
to that class. 

This is one of the most splendid and popular places of 3 .— T h e 
Hindu worship in the city. The founder was Bakhshi Bhagat 
Ram, Adjutant General of the armies of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, gat Kim. 
who built it in Sam vat 1900 (1841 A. D.) It is situated behind the 
Kotwali, in the kucha known after the Bakhshi’s name. The 
building is two-storeyed. The first storey is reached by a flight 
of six steps. On the top of the outer doorway are two stone 
images of the sacred bull, an image of an elephant, and of an alli- 
gator. On entering the door are to be seen the stone idols of gods 
Ganesh (elephant), llama nan (monkey) and BhairoJi. The floor 
is of stone, and there are marble platforms of Jurjmohan , sur- 
rounded with railings of the same material. The mandar is a lofty 
tower, in which the Shiv Ji takes his seat, ou a marble platform. 

The tower has several pinnacles of gold, of various sizes, ''according 
to their respective positions, the central one being the highest. 

The mandar contains a large number of beautifully chiselled stone 
idols of different sizes, which are worshipped by the votaries. The 
mandar is furnished with yets d’eaa and cascades, or water-falls, and 
has luxurious underground rooms for the comfort of the pajaris 
during the hot weather. The marble square, two yards long, and 
two yards broad, on which the founder sat while distributing alms 
to the Brahmins, is still preserved. 

The shiwala abounds with imposing edifices and bears testi- 
mony to the enormous wealth possessed by the officials of State 
during the reigu of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

The Gurdwara is situated in the Chuni Mandi Bazar, towards 
he southern end of the street. It is held in high esteem by the Sikh Gurdwa^of 
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Guru Ram 
D4s. 


5.— X h e 
Dharamsala, 
of Bavra Khu- 
da Singh. 


6 — T h e 
Thakurdwa- 
ra of RAja 
Tt ja Singh. 


community, being the birth-place of Ram Das, their fourth Guru 
in succession from Nanak. The parents of Ram Das lived here, 
and he was himself born and brought up at this place, from which 
he was taken to Govindwal, where he was married to the daughter 
of Amar Das, the third Guru. The Gunlwara was built totvards 
the close of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s reign, in the course of a year. 
It is built on the model of the Durbar Sahib at Amritsar. The 
Granth, or the holy book of the Sikhs, is kept at this place, and 
the musicians sing the sacred songs, accompanied by harpers 
on their instruments. Each Sunday a large gathering of men and 
women is held ; and members of the Singh Sabha hold their meet- 
ings, in which questions of social and moral progress are discussed. 

This is a well-known Sikh temple in the Chuni Bazar. The 
founder was one Jaswant Singh, who, on becoming a Fakir, chang- 
ed his name to Khuda Singh, meaning a Sikh who worshipped one 
God. He was a great traveller and lived for a long time at Cabul, 
where he was well treated by the Amir Dost Mahomed Khan. He 
died twenty years ago, and now his chela, Prem Singh, has succeeded 
to his gaddi. The Dharamsala is of masonry. The gateway to 
the north leads to a large court-yard lined with brick houses. 
There is a large hall on the north for assemblies of people. The 
Granth, or holy book, is kept here, and, every third day, Bhajans, 
or songs in adoration of God and the Gurus, are sung before a large 
congregation of both sexes, when offerings are made before the 
holy book, and bread is distributed to the fakirs. 

This magnificent mandar is situated at the end of the Moti 
Bazar, and is built of solid masonry. The founder was Raja Teja 
Singh, the Commander-in-Chief of the Khalsa troops, who led the 
Sikh army across the Sutlej with the object of waging war against the 
British. The building is two-storeyed, and was constructed twenty- 
five years ago. The entrance is from the north, by a flight of steps 
which open on to a wide ccurt-yard, with a floor of masonry and 
lined with rows of arched rooms. In the midst of this court-yard, 
on a raised platform, is the mandar, which is lofty and majestic. 
In front of the doorway is a chaste gallery of stone, of great beauty. 
The walls inside are decorated with stone carvings, and in a niche 
of marble are gracefully placed the images of Sri Krishna Ji Alalia- 
raj and Radhika Ji, dressed in rich cloths and adorned with precious 
Ornaments. The tower of the mandar is a lofty parallelogram of 
three storeys, the lowest of which is a bulb like dome. The top of 
the tower is ornamented with a pinnacle of gold, and golden bells 
.are attached in several places. The mandar is now in charge of 
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Raja Harbans Singh of Shaikhupura, the adopted son of the 
founder. 

This is situated inside the Masti Gate, behind the Havel i ~ — T h e 

T A . Shiwala of 

of Jemadar Khushal Smgh. The founder was a Jemadar in the Golab Kai. 
Darbar of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The building is of red sand- 
stone and solid masonry. The gilt dome is spacious and large. 

This is situated on the western side of the J loti Bazar. The 8.— T h e 

building, though small, is attractive. The Granth is kept here, and 
the Kukas assemble here to sing songs in adoration of the Gurus Panth. 
and to hear the sacred volume. 

The mandar is in the Moti Bazar. The walls inside and 9 — T h e 
the roofs are beautifully decorated. O 11 the eastern wall is a large Hanuman Ji. 
image of Ilanuinan Ji, colored with red lead, or minium, and ano- 
ther of Krishan Bhagwan Ji. Morning and evening a large con- 
course of men and women assemble in this Gurdwara, to bow 
before the gods above mentioned, and implore their grace. The 
temple is very popular with the Hindus. 

This high mandar is situated in the Tirpolia Bazar, towards 10 ,— T h e 

the eastern end of the road. It is undoubtedly one of the most Tlr polia Shi- 

. . . wala. 

ancient Hindu buildings of the city, and some maintain that it is as old 
as the city itself. The Shiv Ji Makardj takes his seat in the 
mandar, on a raised platform. The mandar is surrounded by a 
number of spacious buildings, some of them two-storeyed, for the 
accommodation of Jog is and Pujdris. The institution is most 
flourishing, and is a popular place of worship with Hindus of all 
denominations, who hold it in great sanctity on account of the length 
of time it has survived. Bawa Prem Nath Jog l was for a long time 
in charge of the temple, which, after his name, is called Prem Nath 
ka Mandar. 

Behind the golden mosque of Bhikari Khan is a Bdoli, 11,— Tha 

or large well, with steps descending to the edge of the water. The 
well was dug by Arjan, the fifth Sikh Guru, in the time of Jahan- 
gir, and had a large alms-house attached to it. I 11 the time of his 
successor, Guru Har Gobind, owing to a quarrel between the Guru 
and the Qazi of Lahore, the Bdoli, with all the buildings attached 
to it, was confiscated to the State, aud in the place of Langar 
Khana a mosque was built in 1S110, Samvat (1S3I A. D.). The 
Maharaja, having fallen dangerously ill, was advised by his atro- 
logers to re-open the Bdoli and bathe with its water, which would 
cure him. He acted accordingly, and is said to have been cured 
by the bath. He lost no time in demolishing the mosque, and all 
the present buildings, consisting of rooms, chambers and balconies 
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were constructed by him in the course of five years, at an outlay 
of seventy thousand rupees. A tank was also constructed close to 
it, which used to be filled with the water of the Baoli, but is now 
dry. The place is highly respected by the Hindus, who hold all 
their important meetings there. The Gixt, itk, or holy book, wrap- 
ped up in valuable cloths, is reverentially placed on a raised plat- 
form, and the great kettle-drum is beaten every morning and evening 
to awaken the faithful to a sense of their duty to the Creator. 

12.— T h e This is a three-storeyed temple in the Chakla Bazar. 

of Baikunth The original building was very ancient, but it has been entirely 
Dii3 - remodelled, and the present edifice was erected by Bawa Pritam Das, 

twelve years ago, with money raised by public subscription. In 
the middle storey, in an ornamented niche of a highly furnished 
room, are placed the stone idols of Krishna Bhagwan Maluiraj and 
Radhika Ji, decorated with ornaments and jewels. In the hall to 
the front is the image of Hnnuman Ji, colored red. The images 
are objects of worship and oflerings to the votaries of Brahma. 
The halls are richly furnished with carpets and cushions. 

13.— Shiwa- The shiwala is to the east of the Chakla Bazar. Its 

sVa f° un der, Pandit Shankar Nath, was a Diwan in the time of the 

N4th. Sikhs, and one of the most popular Honorary Magistrate in the 

city. The shiwala is in the midst of a court-yard, and has a high 
tower, decorated with a pinnacle, which gives it a picturesque effect. 

14th— The The shiwala is to the east of the Chakla Bazar. It -was built 

ItgMthAft/ f° rt y Y ears ag0 b Y Ru S unat k Missar, and, as a place of worship, 
ear. is in extensive use. 

15. — The This is situated south of Ragunath Missar’s shiwala. It 

ofMaghoifis- is a two-storeyed building, with rooms beautifully decorated with 
mr ' pieces of mirror. The images of Krishan Ji and Radhika Ji, deco- 

rated with valuable ornaments, are the objects of worship. 

16 . T h e This is the richest of the Lahore Thakurdwaras, and is situat- 

Thakiirdwara e d close to the Haveli of Bhai Basti Ram, The building is two- 
hari. storeyed and the walls and roofs are tastefully decorated with pieces 

of looking glass, and ornamental work of a variety of kinds and 
colors. Gold color and gilt are profusely used; and the re' 
cesses in the walls are ornamented with creptals which send out 
their brilliant rays like so many stars in the sky. The entire 
building looks like some beautiful ornament, or crystal palace, 
and is, architecturally, a success. The floor is covered with rich 
cushions and carpets. The original temple is very ancient, and the 
date of the foundation cannot be ascertained ; but it has been 
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extensively remodelled at a great cost by Bhai Nand Gopal, a 
Rais of much public spirit and of advanced ideas, the descendant 
of the Bhais, or the spiritual leaders of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and 
his royal family. A large fair is held here on the first day of each 
Hindu month, and the Bhagats and Pujdris entertain the congre- 
gation by singing hymns and reciting holy sayings in adoration of 
the Ai 'tars. 

This temple is situated in Mohalla Talivara, in the Bhati 17.— T h e 

Gate quarters of the city. It was built forty years ago, with Va stin i1 p evi 
money raised by public subscriptions. The entrance to the man- 
dar is through a gateway to the west. The image of Devi Ji, 
made of stone, is placed in a richly decorated recess of the wall. 

It is dressed and ornamented with jewels. The Devi Ji was origi- 
nally kept in the Gurdwdrd of Chauk Malla Singh, in the city of 
Amritsar, and was brought to Lahore by Bhaggu Bhagat. It is 
now universally worshipped by the Hindus. 

This shhuala is in the Molialla Talivara. It was built by ghi ^~ T h Q ® 
Dilbagh Rai, the Diwfin of Raja Dhian Singh, Prime Minister of Dilbagh Rai. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Outside the gate of the temple is a large 
well, of very ancient date. It is now treated as part of the shhuala 
premises. Originally, the site of the shiwala belonged to this 
well; but, the mohulla people disputing about the ownership of 
that site, Dilbagh Rai built the present temple on it. The mandar 
is built of stone, and is surmounted by a large dome. Within 
the temple, on a raised platform, the Shiv Ji is gracefully seated and 
is worshipped by the congregation. There are rooms for the Pujdris 
and the shivala are extensively resorted to by the Hindu public. 

This sacred mandar is situated in Tihhi mohalla, east of ^ 
the haveli of Raja Suchet Singh, now utilised as the Saddar Tah- wa la ’ Tibbi 
sil. It is, perhaps, the most ancient Hindu temple of Lahore, and ' Vala ' 
must have been erected about the time of the foundation of the 
Hindu city of Lahore. The mandar proper is a storey and a half 
below the surface of the ground and is reached by a flight of 
steps. As observed by Kanhaya Lai, it is reasonable to suppose 
that it was built originally on a platform of a certain height from 
the ground, as most edifices of the kind are built. The lapse of 
hundreds of years have had the effect of raising the surface of the 
adjoining ground to its present elevation. During the Sikh time the 
dome of the mandar was on a level with the ground ; but Raja 
Dina Nath had the ancient dome dismantled, and built, in its stead, 
the high dome with which it is now covered. The mandar, however, 
retains its original peculiarity, which is of special antiquarian in- 
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terest. The inner room, which is dark, is reached by a flight o 
twenty steps, and lamps are burnt day and night to light it. Th 
mandar has two gates, one to the east and the other to the south, 
and a large court-yard shaded by an old and large banyan tree. 
Close to the underground chamber is the old well of the mandar, 
into which the surplus water is drained. The mandar is highly 
respected on account of its ancient character. 


20,— T h e 
Thakurdwara 
of Clior-llor. 


This mandar is situated in the Dai Bholi quarters of the 
city and is a two-storeyed building. It was built fifty years ago, 
in the time of the Maharaja Ranjit Singh, by the mother of Kan- 
hia Kambo, who gave it to Mahant Balram Das, a Bdwa held in 
great religious esteem. The M&haraja himself used to visit the 
mandar, and on that account it acquired much importance. It is 
stated that once Mahant Har Kishn Das, on the occasion of a visit, 
by the Maharaja to this temple, related to him the story of Chor- 
Mor, or the thief and the peacock. The Maharaja was pleased with 
the story, and gave the Sadh the name Chor-Mor, by which appel- 
lation the temple also came to be called. The mandar is furnished 
with chambers and side rooms, profusely decorated with paintings 
and mirrors. The images of Ram Chundar, Lachhman, Sita and 
Muyhnath, which are placed here, are the objects of worship. 
Kaiha is read every evening and is attended by a large number of 
both sexes. 


21.— The This temple is situated in the mohalla known as Phalla 
LaJchpat Rai. The object of worship is a small altar of sand, a 
cubit square, on which oblations are offered. An annual fair is 
held here simultaneously with the Bhaddar Kali fair of Maura 
Niaz Beg. 


22. T h e The mandar is situated in mohalla Vacchho Wall, and 

TtiakurcUvara was b u qt by Mussammat Jawala Devi, about twelve years ago. 
Devi. The walls and the recesses are well decorated, and the high tower 

has a golden pinnacle on it. The stone image of Krishn Ji and 
Radha Ji are dressed with rich cloths and ornamented with jewels. 


23 — T h e 
Rim Dwara. 


This is another very popular Vacchho Wall Mandar. 
The Katha of Ramayan, Sri Rhaywat and other holy books is held 
every, day, and Dhajans, or holy songs, are sung in praise of the Dev- 
atas. Each visitor, on coming to the temple, receives from the 
Mahant a garland of Tulsi, on which he repeats the holy passages 
as long as he stays there, and which, on his departure he places at 
a central spot where a heap of such garlands is formed every day 
Alms in the shape of food arc distributed every morning and even- 
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ing to the Pujaris and other poor people who resort to the institu- 
tion. 

24.— T h e 

This sacred place of Hindu worship is in Vacchhowali As than of 
r „ T Bhairon Ji. 

The mandar is on a high platform. In the front wall are two re- 
cesses, in one of which a lamp ( charagh ) burns day and night, 
and in the other there is a large wooden peg on which are heaped 
garlands of flowers. The asthan is a popular resort with both men 
and women. 

25 T h e 

This is a large mandar in Mohalla Vachhowali K built jj an[ i ar 0 f 
about two hundred years ago by Bawa Mahar Das. It is a great Mahar 

repository of idols, and there are to be seen here the images of 
Krishna, Bkagwan, Radha Mai and other Devatas. Close to it is 
a cluster of shiwalas. The shhuala of Sukh Ram, Khatri, Kapur, 
wasbuiltin 1930 Samvat. Next comes the shiwala built in the same 
year by Rhagtan, a Hindustani female who had a shop for the sale 
of betel leaves in the Sikh time. Then the mandar called the Chau- 
rasi Ghanti wall Devi, from the eighty-four bells which are hung 
by a cord to awake the gods. Last is the mandar of Chetu Mah- 
rotra, built by him in February J875, as appears from an inscrip- 
tion on the gateway. The Devi Ji which graces this temple, was 
found in the course of digging on the spot. The joy of the 
people on the sudden appearance of the goddess was unbounded, 
and crowds went daily to pay it respect. At last a public-spirited 
and pious man, named Chetu, resolved to build a temple for the 
Devi, where the goddess is worshipped by multitudes of people. 

9(3. T h e 

This imposing shiwala is situated in the Gumti Bazar. The shiwala of 
tower is high and the upper portion is covered with copper 
gilt plate. On the top of the tower is placed a golden image of 
Hanuman (the monkey god), instead of a pinnacle, which gives it 
a picturesque appearance. The shiwala was built, in 1818 A.D., 
by Pandit Radha Kishn Lambdarhia, or “ the long-bearded.” 

The Mandar of Kali Mata, or Kali Mother, is situated in,, 27 •~ T 11 ® 
Gumti Bazar, it is small, but handsome, and stands on a platform Kali Devi, 
of stone, on which is placed the image of Kali Mata, made of 
black stone. She is seated beneath a dome of exquisite beauty. 

Two richly ornamented umbrellas are placed here. The smaller 
one, with a golden fringe, spreads over the image, and the larger 
one, which is equally costly, covers the dome. Both these um- 
brellas contribute largely to the picturesqueness of the scene 
which the temple presents to the view. The Kali Mata, which is 
said to have the gift of making people happy, is worshipped daily 
by crowds of men and women. During the Nauratm, a fair is 
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2S. — T h e 
Tkakur Doara 
of R a d h a 
Krisku. 


29,— T h e 
Chaubara of 
Chhajju Bka- 
gat. 


30.— r h e 
-rell and Ski- 
vala of Sadku 
the thief, 


SI.— T h e 
Tkakur Doara 
■A Bhai Nand 
Gopal. 


held here for nine days, and the income from offerings is large. 
Every Hindu who passes along the lane is bound to bend his fore- 
head before the propitious goddess. 

This is a handsome temple in the Hnveli of chief Pandit 
Radha Krishn, son of Madsudan, the family priest of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. It is situated in the Said Mitha Bazar. The gate- 
way is of stone, and the walls inside and the roofs are ornamented 
with paintings of gold and silver. The tower is lofty, and is sur- 
mounted with a golden pinnacle. The images of Sri Krishn and 
Radha Mai, adorned with jewels, are placed in ornamented niches, 
and are objects of worship to the pious. The temple was built 
in 1890 Samvat (1834 A.D.) 

This is situated in the Dhal Mokalla. There are two cisterns, 
or reservoirs, attached to an old well at this place, which are con- 
sidered sacred. The water of the smaller cistern is used by the 
people to wash their faces, and also for drinking, to secure 
benediction. The water of the larger one is revered, appli- 
ed to the eyes, and used in drinking to obtain blessings. It is 
stated that out of this large cistern the saint Chajju Bhagat caus- 
ed the Ganges to flow. An old woman who rend ered service to 
the Bhagat, asked his leave, during the Baisakhi festival, to go to 
the Ganges to bathe. The master told her that she need not trou- 
ble herself about the matter, as the Ganges would itself come to her. 
Accordingly, it came, and the old woman enjoyed her bath in the 
current of the stream. From that date the cistern is worshipped, 
as having miraculous power. Chajju lived in this place. His shop, 
which was outside the city, is also worshipped and is known by 
the same name, Chajju Bahgat ka Chaubara. A large mandar, 
with spacious halls, is attached to the place in the city. 

This shiwala is situated in the Machhi llatta Bacar. The well 
is very ancient, and is said to have been built with the money ob- 
tained from theft by a notorious thief named Sadhu, during the 
time of the Mohamedan emperors. The present sldwala was built 
from public subscriptions raised in the Sikh time. The temple is 
very popular with the Hindus. 

This imposing religious edifice, which was built in the first 
quarter of 1891, is situated outside the Shfih ’Almi Gate, and 
is popularly known after the name of its owner. It is an extensive 
two-and-a-half-storeyed building and is throughout made of bricks 
and mortar. The principal deity to whose service the building 
is dedicated is Sri Krishanji, but ample provision has been 
made for the worship of other deities. The principal mandar is 
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situated on the second storey, which is reached by a broad stair- 
case of stone. Its steeple, 80 feet high, is built of bricks and 
mortar, with the exception of Palki which is of white marble. 

Altogether 42 rooms are consecrated to religious purposes, of which 
IS, including a large central hall (G2' x 17'), as well as four 
upper floor rooms, overlooking it, are attached to the mandar of 
the principal deity. 

A portion of the second storey, comprising in all seven rooms, 
is set apart for the Granth Sahib and GrantJds, the room in which 
this holy scripture is read being 16' x 10' in dimensions. 

The mandar of Shivaji is situated on the ground floor in an 
open court-yard (73' X 38'), and is reached by two gates, facing 
each other. Of the thirteen rooms situated in this court-yard, 
three are attached to the mandar of Shivaji, while the remain- 
ing ten are set apart for the use of travellers. A well is provided 
in front of the mandar for the use of the worshippers and tra- 
vellers. 

To the main building a Jubilee Ghdt and a Jubilee tank are Jubilee Ghat 
attached for bathing purposes, the former being intended for Jubllea 
males, and the latter for females. The Jubilee Ghdt, 128 feet in 
length, and 1G feet in width.. Is made of stone. Two rooms are 
attnokcJ to it for the comfort of bathers. The Jubilee Tank, which 
is largely resorted to by females, is walled up all round, and is pro- 
vided with a bath-room or hamam. Three large rooms are attach- 
ed to it for the comfort of female bathers during summer. 

The public-spirited founder has dedicated the income of seven 
t wo-storeyed houses and fifteen shops below them for the mainte- 
nance of this institution. A portion of the income is spent in feed- 
ing pilgrims and destitute pci sous. The average income is Rs. 120 
a month. 

The buildings wore constituted at a cost of upwards of a lakh 
of rupees, of which Rs. 1 5,000 were spent on the Jubilee Chnt and 
Jubilee tank. 


Account of the Samadhs. 


----- 8 ' - ! h ij c ir ur.ted o ... . e, .c the i/n w i Gatr, m the rmrdei 
- , f 1 rmadar -unusi ,.i ^irgh, J Ik. mtuumg, which is octagona 
is time. 3 th; jiigiiout of hi r.r _ t -wcl is covered with a hig! 
dome of the same material. Raja Tori Singh died in 1SG3 A. D. 
and tuis oeauotul eaince was coco:; acted to his memory, under th< 
able superintendence of Rai JIul Single. 


l.-T h e 
Samadh of 
Raj i T e j a 
Singh, 
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2. — T h e Rani Singh, son of Jamadar Khushal Singh, was a very able 
Ram Singh ,° £ young man, well versed in Arabic and Persian. He died during 

his father’s life-time, and this Samadh was built to his memory by 
his affectionate father in 1839 A. D. It is a highly finished 
Samadk, with spacious rooms attached to it. The floor is oi 
marble, inlaid with flowers of cornelian and black-stone. The dome 
is majestic, and is surmounted by a golden pinnacle. The walls and 
the recesses are ornamented. The temple is attach ed to the Samcidh, 
in which Shiv Ji is worshipped. 

3. — T h e This is situated south of the Samcidh of Ram Singh. Khushal 

Jama d a°r Singh died in 1841 A. D., and his cremation took place at the spot 

Khushal w j iei . e the Samadh now stands. He was the chamberlain of Ma- 
Smgh. 

hanija Ranjit Singh. 

4. — T h e Both are situated in the same court-yard, close to the parade 
Raja Suohet ground. Raja Suchet Singh fell fighting hand to hand against an 
Udham Singh une fl na l number of Sikh troops under his nephew Raja Hira 

Singh, in the mausoleum of Mian Wadda. Udham Singh, eldest 
son of Maharaja Gulab Singh, met his death through the accidental 
fall of a portion of masonry work while passing one of the gates 
of the Hazuri Bagh, in the company of Prince Nau Nihal Singh, 
who also died by the same accident. 


g,_T h e Jawahir Singh was own brother of iWt Intriguing ] a dy 

Samadh of p> an j Jindan. mother of Dali p Singh, afterwards the bov Maharfiia 
Sardar J awa- . 1 ° _ - J 

hir Smgh. of the Panjab. He was killed by the infuriated Sikh soldiery 

towards the end of 1841. Jindan was deeply afflicted by the death 
of her brother. “ She threw herself ” says Smyth, in his History 
of the reigning family of Lahore, “and her little son upon the body; 
she wept bitterly and tore her loose hair.” His tomb, outside the 
Masti Gate, was built by her. The Rani’s lamentations for her bro- 
ther never ceased as long as she was in Lahore. According to the 
same authority, “daily, attended by numbers of her women, she went 
on foot to renew her lamentations at the mausoleum of her mur- 
dered brother. Daily she thus walked through the city exposing 
herself to the view of the multitude with her long hair all dis- 
hevelled as she repaired to the tomb of Jawahir Singh.” 


,. G , T . !l 1 This Samadh is situated close to the wall of the fort on the 

vMi madli 'd 

Rh.ii Vaoti north. Bhai Yasti Ram was the spiritual guide of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. The Saaiadh is an architoctual monument of great 
beauty, with a large number of chambers and rooms, all in a state 
of perfect preservation. 


7.— T h e 
S ;i m a d h of 
JfcLtkikat Rai. 


This is situated east of Mauzah Kot Khoja Sal’d, two miles 
east of Lahore. Hakikat Red, a Hindu boy of 17, used to study 
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in a school, in the time of Nawab Khan Bahadur, Viceroy of Lahore. 
He quarrelled -with the Musa! man boys and returned the abusive 
language which they had applied to some of the Hindu gods. He 
was taken to the Qaci who sentenced him to be executed for daring 
to abuse the Prophet. The case came on before the Governor, who 
confirmed the Qaci’s sentence, declaring, however, that, should the 
boy embrace Islam, the sentence would be remitted. Hakikat 
Rai, true to the faith of his ancestors, rejected the invitation to cm. 
brace the faith of the Prophet and was executed. His tomb is held 
in great reverence by the Hindus, who flock in multitudes to bow 
before it. The annual fair of Basant, or spring, is held at this 
Samadh. 

This Samadh is situated to the west of the summer house of 
Shah Bilawal,* built by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. It possesses no 
architectural pretensions and is a simple shrine of masonry work. 
The reason is that, after the assassination of Sher Singh by the Shid- 
hianwalia Sardars, there was an entire absence of any regular form 
of government, and those interested in erecting a memorial worthy 
of the name of the reputed son of the great Maharaja, had but lit- 
tle respite from the intrigues which surrounded them on all sides, 
to think of architectural works. The place is historically interest- 
ing, as the site of a tragedy which has been surpassed by few 
in the pages of Asiatic history, and which was followed by those 
bloody scenes and conflicts that contributed in so important a 
degree to the speedy collapse of the powerful dynasty established 
in the Panjab by the genius of Ranjit Singh. 

West of the dome of Sher Singh is the Samadh of his wife, 
Randhavi. Over the archway of this Samadh is the following 
inscription : — 

4k, — ho r 5vl-'— 5 4 1-0 ( 1 ? C' 0 1* r 

j-jS.-* \'f ab* p J J » V: 

“ The SttMvlh of Rmi Sahi'n, Randhivi Phwfiui Ki r, wife- jf M.ihiiraja 
Sher Singh. Died on Sunday, the 1 4th of Maggar, 1SC7 Sam vat.” 

East of the Sher Singh's dome is the Samadh of hi? wife. 
Rani Part lb Kaur. The following is the inscription over th- 
gateway of this <S< Ih . — 

S 5 -C.Jiy, jS M-}’ . j'j 

Ship 

“ llani lsa t ib K uir f mother jf Tivihar Sn< ;h. and wife of Mahaijja 

Sher Singh Ilma-lai. 10th ot i'a : month ■>! Bhiru, It i 4 Sam vat. ‘ 


* North-west of tho Bnr ail nr i i< the chomber in which MaMraja Sher 
Singh tocli liia seat when shot dead by Ajit Singh Sindkianizdix. The nmik of 


8, — X h e 
Samadh of 
Maharaja 
Slier Singh, 
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The Shali- 
mSr garden. 


Remarkable 

featuresofthe 

garden. 


The Old Gardens of Lahore. 

The Mahomedan Period. 

Few only of the gardens of the Moghal period have survived 
the wreck of time. The most noteworthy of those which have, to a 
certain extent, preserved their former magnificence, are the gardens 
of Shah Jahan, known as the Shalimar,* distant about three miles 
from the city on the Amritsar road, — already noticed from an 
architectural point of view in Chapter II of this work.f It will 
be interesting to note here some of their essential features and 
the principal changes they have undergone since they were laid 
out. 


The most remarkable peculiarities noticeable in the gardens 
peculiarities which, indeed, form their principal features, reflecting 
the highest credit on the engineering skill of Shah Jahan’s period, 
are, firstly, the exactness with which the water level of the cauals, in 
the different terraces, notwithstanding their various heights, is 
regulated; and, secondly, the amazing apparent evenness of the 
surface of the gardens externally, — for, looked at from outside, 
they seem to comprise one even surface of ground encircled by 
the same walls, though internally they are divided into three 
terraces, each being higher than the other by the height of two 
men. 

With reference to the first point, it is to be observed that 
the level is so even throughout that, the moment water is let 
into the first cistern of the uppermost terrace, it affects the last 
cistern of the same terrace, the fountains of which commence to 


the bullet is still to be observed on the upper portion of the marble latticed 
work south of the chamber. Opposite the Bara ' ari , in the court-yard, is a well, 
covered over with stones, with r. small opening This was used by tne Maha- 
raja for drinking water. In the midst oi tne court-yard is a vaulted room, 
where Sher Singh sat to hear the G uni’i. iler.veen this room and the Bara-lxsi is 
an old tree, beneath which is a platform on which v-as the g.'-tVe of Shah llciir.ve.l. 
Traces cf the grave still exist. As ds W-dhe d olsevlieve (i'.'.'t pjges 13S and 
159 supra), the river Ravi threatening t,:e r-.y,,. e.i-ii of to, nca 1/ an cverdjv, 
MahAraja R.uvjit Singh had the box cent, ir.in/ t m s? ere umiins, removed hun 
this place and the box was buried close n tic -,-v.deU ci P.j.i Dina Nath ulicic a 
beautiful tomb ha3 la-en built over it. 


* An account of an interesting 
in the Drrbar of Maharaja Ranj.c 
360. Shall is a bhastri word, n 
“ Rouse of religion,” Pnth^hala, 
word, meaning “Joy.” aims, -t- 
Turki words, means, “House of 
Bayh, Shahla in Persian m 

Shahla B tjh, thus means, the “ go 
Maharaja, the garden was styled 
History of the Panjab, page Sol- 


diseus-.ion r.n the v cn" ;■ which took p'.ov 

Si..', i= siv -r. m ".y .7 cf tr Pa.i ,„ T , _ . 
i.imrg ‘ '.""J-.e.'p. i: hgaif, m.; 

“iiou , of tudioc. ; , . a 1 : v is a Ju.hj 
■••r, which i - h i hi ition of -'rmskrit and 
hoy.' ida.dw Singh 'w it the nan, ■ b h-iila 
iuejc “bv. eet-hearc, ” and Bvjl ^ garden. 

C • 

rr.len of sweet-heart ” Cadet the orders cf the 
■y t-us designation in all public eou'.apu'idcuce, 


f Vide. Article No, 23, pp. 140 to 144, supra. 
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play simultaneously with those of the others, which all commence 
to play at one and the same time. 

The same remarks apply with respect to the water level 
of the second and third terraces, which, it must be noted, is the 
same for both ; although, curiously enough, the second terrace is 
situated at a height compared with the third. 

The second point is thus explained : — It is said that, where 
the gardens now are, flowed in olden times the Hydroates, or 
Ravi. When Mahmud invaded Lahore, the site of the gardens 
and their neighbourhood formed the bed of the river. The upper, 
portion of the garden site comprised the Mavjha (or high) land 
and the lower the Bela (or low bed of the river.) The land 
being fertile and the scenery around attractive, Shah Jahan deter- 
mined on laying out the Royal Gardens in this locality. 

The visitor will observe that there are three rows of foun- 
tains in the middle cistern of the third terrace from north to south, 
while there is only one row of them in the middle cistern of the first 
terrace in the same direction. A stronger current of water was 
also required to fill the large tank in the second terrace and the four 
remaining cisterns in the third. In order that the water might 
flow with sufficient force into the second and third terraces, two 
large wells called Burdn Ilutta (or the twelve-wheeled) were con- 
structed in connection with the uppermost terrace, one to the west, 
and the other to the east. The western well is, at present, in 
working order. The eastern is in ruins. To convey the water of 
the western well, an aqueduct was constructed on the top of the 
garden wall in that direction, which conducted it to the second 
and third terraces ; and a similar arrangement was made to convey 
the water of the eastern well to the same terraces. These aqueducts 
exist to the present day on the garden walls to the west and east. 

As to the principal changes that have taken place in the 
gardens since they were laid out, it is to be noted that the sum- 
mer-house towards the northern end of the first terrace, overlook- 
ing the marble water-fall and the large tank in the second terrace, 
was originally a structure of pure marble, covered externally and 
internally with that material from base to summit, but Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh removed the stone and sent it for the embellishment 
of the Sikh temple at Amritsar. 

The summer-houses to the east and west of the large tank in 
the middle terrace were also of marble, which was removed by the 
triumvir governors of Lahore, and sold off before the ascendancy 
of Ranjit Singh, 


Baran Hat- 
ta wells. 


Aqueducts. 


The marble 
summer- 
house. 


Smaller sum- 
mer-houses. 
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The niches in the three side walls of the building known as 
Saiuan Bhaclon,* towards the southern extremity of the third 
terrace, were all of marble which was carried away by the Sikhs 
daring the time of anarchy that preceded the establishment of the 
Sikh Government. The marble niches to the south, however, 
still exist. 


The Khwab- 

gah. 


The Khvxibgdh, or sleeping apartment of Shah Jahan, 
is situated to the west of the garden of Fyz Bakhsh, as the first 
terrace is called. In this Khwabgdh there was a cistern of green 
agate, but it was removed by the three governors of Lahore, and 
the stone sold in the bazars of Lahore. The three governors 
also took out the copper of the fountains and sold many maunds 
of it to the braziers of the city. 


The Bar a The large well, Bdrci II vita, to the west of the Khwdbgah 
atta well. . 

immediately outside the garden wall, noticed before, is so called 
because it can be worked by twelve Persian wheels. The well 
is quite extraordinary, and from its enormous size more resem- 
bles a tank than a well. The circumference exceeds 200 feet and 
the depth is very great. In the time of the Emperors, a grating 
of iron was fixed at some depth below the surface of the water 
with the object facilitating the picking out of the earthen pots 
( Binds ) with which water is drawn, and other articles which might 
chance to fall into the well. This grating, which must have 
been of considerable dimensions, does not now exist ; but the 
jron hooks, by which it was suspended, can still be seen at inter- 
vals all round the well inside, a little below the surface of water. 


The original gates of the garden exist on the west and east sides 

„ . . .in the lowest or third terrace, but of these only that to the west is 
Ur i g i n al 7 J 

gateways. in use at present ; the other, to the cast, is bricked up. The door- 
way, towards the south of the first terrace, on the grand trunk road 
to Amritsar, is recent, and was opened in the commencement of 
the British period by Major Macgregor, Deputy Commissioner. 
It was originally the Khvjubgdh, or sleeping apartment of the 
ladies of the royal Haver, i. South of this Khvxibgdh, on the side 
of the Amritsar road across it, were splendid palaces of the royal 

Khawaspura, 

ladies. The quarter was known as Khaimspura. The passage 


* A kind of lattice work representing the rains of the Hindi months, Suwan 
and Bhadon (corresponding with parts of July and August.) 
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from Khawaspura, to the garden of Farah Bakhsh, was by two 
gates, one to the west, the other to the east. The foundations of 
Khawaspura were extensive and existed until lately, but they 
were dug out, and the bricks sold in the time of Colonel Nisbet, 

Deputy Commissioner, Lahore. 

The Farah Bakhsh was reserved for the royal ladies, who The Farah 
used it as their pleasure ground. Between this and the second Bdkksk * 
terrace was a partition wall of marble fret-work of the height of 
a man, which served as a screen. This marble wall of fret-work was 
of exquisite beauty, and marks of it can be still seen at the northern 
extremity of the first terrace, where now exist only railings of red 
sand-stone. It was death to pass the screen, and the passage was 
guarded by Armenian and Tartar soldiers. Only eunuchs and lady 
visitors found access to it. According to Manouchi’s description of 
the Harem,, each lady had her own band of damsels, who sang, 
played on musical instruments and danced. 

The king gave audience in the second and third terrace, and The Fyz 
here the Omerahs and princes of the royal blood assembled to pay Bakhsh - 
homage to His Majesty, and take part in the festivities of the 
day. 

As has been narrated in the Second Chapter, the garden suffer- 
ed much at the hands of rapacious invaders and Sikh free-booters, Ranjit Singh 

as well as the Sikh rulers. It was reduced to such a ruinous con- rest ? res tke 

. . gardens, 

dition at the commencement of Ranjit Singh’s reign, that the 
reservoirs were all filled up with earth, and, the whole land having 
been ploughed up, cultivation was carried on at the place. The 
Maharaja, although he divested it of much of its marble and 
other valuable stone, restored the garden. 

The royal Bath-rooms were thoroughly repaired and put into Royal Rath . 
order by Mah&raja Sher Singh, rooms. 

A good idea of the former magnificence and picturesqueness of 
the Shalimar may be formed from the fact, that it was situated in 
the midst of thriving and luxuriant gardens, the property of the i n a y a t 
Court nobility. Thus, to the south, across the Amritsar grand trunk Ba | h ^ f . 
road, was the Indyat Bdgh, and further south of it was the A nguri Bagli. 8 
Bugh. Remnants of these gardens still exist. 

To the north was the Mahtdbi Bdgh, which, has been sold Mahtabi 
by auction by the Government and become the property of Mian 
Chanan Din, of the Baghbanpura Mian family. A Bdrddan and a 
tank of this garden still exist, and traces of fountains of water and 
water courses are visible to this day. 
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The Bagh-i- 
DarS. 


The Golabi To the west was the Golabi Bdgh, belonging to Sultan Beg, 
BAsh ' a cousin of the son-in-law of Shah Jahan, the gateway of which 

still exists on the road to Shalim&r.* 

To the east of the garden was the garden of Prince Dara Shekoh 
called the Bdgh-i-Ddrd. It was embellished with a Bdrddari, 
a tank and fountains of water, but these have all disappeared now. 
Maharaja Sher Singh gave this garden to Dial Singh Mujitkia, 
a Sirdar of his Court. His son. Sirdar Dial Singh, demolished 
the buildings, and sold the bricks. Ten acres of the land of this 
garden are now held in proprietory right by Maulvi Zahur-ud- 
din, Pleader, Chief Court, Punjab, a member of Baghbanpura 
family. 

The garden Of the other gardens of the Moghal period may be mention- 
Dilkusha. ed the garden of Nur Jahac, across the Ravi, noticed in the works 
of Jahangir’s period as the garden of Dilamez, or Dilkusha, where 
exists the mausoleum of that Emperor ; the garden of Mirza 
Karuran, on the banks of the Ravi, now in ruins, of which only the 
summer-house, known as Turgah, remains; the garden of ’AH 
Mardan Khan, called the Nau Lakha, and the gardens of Mahabat 
Other gar- Khan, south of the Shalimar. Of the numerous other gardens of the 
time of the Moghals, many of which have been noticed in Chapter 
I of this work, no trace now exists. 


dens. 


The Sikh Period. 

The a hln- The environs of Lahore were, during the Sikb time, noted for 
waha garden. t h e fertility of their gardens, but few belonging to that period are 
now left, and of these fewer still are properly looked after by their 
present owners. The buildings of the Ahluwalia garden, near 
Nau Lakha, were destroyed by the heavy rains of 1875, and the 
garden, which was treated as part of the Nau Lakha garden of 
’Ali Mardan Khan, is now neglected. The land attached to it is 
under cultivation, and few of the fruit trees remain. 

The garden The garden of Jamadar Khushal Singh is in tolerably good 
o! Jama d a r condition. The Samadh of Ram Singb, son of Khushal Sino-H 
Singh. is situated in this garden. 

The garden The garden of RajaTeja SirighjVin the village Khui Miran, 
of Baja Teja a mile and a half from Lahore, is a^mlendid garden with a sum- 
mer-house, numerous fruit trees and c canal. It has been well 
looked after by Raja Harbans Singh. , 

* Vide Article No, 14, page 134 supra, , 
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The garden of Raja Dma Nath, on the old road to Shalimar, The garden 
i . , ’of RajA Dina 

close to the tomb ot Ghore Shah, was once unrivalled for its Nath. 

beauty, fertility, and elegance. It was the old place for Hindu and 
Mohamedan garden parties, and the popular resort of all classes of 
people for enjoying the company of friends. It is furnished with 
reservoirs of water, tanks, splendid summer-houses and build- 
ings for the accommodation of visitors. Being, however, neglect- 
ed by the present owner, it has ceased to be the rendezvous of the 
people. 


The garden of Diwan Ratan Chand, outside the Shah ’Almi The garden 
gate, is a place of great interest. It is furnished with pictur- Ratan Chand! 
esque buildings, elegant reservoirs and fountains of water and luxu- 
riant walks. There are numerous fruit trees, and the girden is in 
a most flourishing condition. The credit for keeping the garden in 
such a thriving condition is due to Lala Bhagwan Das, son of the 
deceased. 


The garden of Bhai Maha Singh, outside the city, was the The garden 
most luxuriant of its kind in the time of the Sikhs. People singh. Maha 
took great pleasure in visiting it, and the founder was obliging, and 
received all comers courteously. It was furnished with fountains of 
water which were kept in full play, and the walks of the garden, 
combined with the ample foliage of the trees, rendered it a place of 
great attraction. Sawaya Singh, the descendant of Maha Singh, 
sold the garden to the Christian Missionaries, who have kept 
it in good order, and established a College here * 

The Baddmi Bagh, to the north of the fort, was the old pub- The Badd- 
lic garden of the station at the commencement of the British pe- nu 
riod, and English gentlemen aud ladies resorted to it for pur- 
poses of refreshment aud recreation in afternoon-time. A band 
played and entertainments were held at the place. The garden was 
under the management of Mr. Henry Cope, Editor of dd Lahore 
Chronicle newspaper. In subsequent times it lost its importance, 
and the public gardens on the old mall became the place of re- 
creation. These were, agaiu, superseded by the Lawrence Gardens, 
which are, now the place public of recreation. 

The Badami Bagh was founded by Maharaja Rar.jit Singh, shahzadi 
The place owed its name to a certain Mahomedan priucess, called Gul Badam. 
Gul Badam (or the flower of almond), whose mausoleum stood 


* The Divinity College. 
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between the Masti and Sheron Wa!a gateways, t Badami Bagh is 
now the first station on the Peshawar lino of Railway. No traces 
of the garden now exist. 

+ My authority for this statement is Fakir Syad Qamr-ud-din, Khan Bahadur , 
Honorary Magistrate, Lahore. He informs me, cn the authority of his 
learned father. Fakir Aziz-ud-din, that the mausoleum of Sahahzadi Gnl Badain 
was entirely a structure of pure marble decorated with inlay work of exquisite 
beauty Fakir Aziz-ud-din saw this mausoleum, but it was pulled down by the 
Sikhs, and no traces of it now exist. Kan jit Singh gave the garden the name 
Badami Ba<jh % after the name of this princess. 



CHAPTER III 


LAHORE. 

Descbiftive. 

(The Modern Period.) 

That Lahore is quite different to-day from That it rvas thirty 
years ago, is evident to even the most superficial observer. For 
a long time after annexation in 1 8 M), nothing was observable to the 
south-east but a vast expanse cx uneven ground, studded with 
crumbling mosques, domes, and gateways ; huge mounds of old 
brick-hiins, and shapeless masses of ruins. The invasions of Nadir 
Shah and Ahmad Shdh, resulting in the dismemberment of the 
Mohamedan sovereignty in the Panjab, the persecution by the 
local Governors of the Hindu subjects (particularly the Sikhs) and 
the retaliatory measures adopted, in their turn, by the latter, com- 
pleted the work of destruction and devastation everywhere in the 
Panjab, and the capital was no exception to this rule.* 

Sir (afterwards Lord) John Lawrence, writing as Chief Com- 
missioner of the Panjab in 1852, said of the suburbs of Lahore : — 
“ Few suburban localities could be found in any province present- 
ing such peculiar sanitary difficulties as the vicinity of Lahore. 
The station of Anavkali, with its adjuncts, is scattered over an 
area cf several square miles, over which extend the ruins of not 
one but cf several successive cities of various eras and various 
dynasties. The surface of this extraordinary plain is diversified by 
mcur.ds, kilns, bricks, stones, broken masses of masonry, decaying 
structures, hollows, excavations and all the debris of habitations 
that have parsed away. The soil is sterile, and impregnated with 
saltpetre, but the ground is interspersed with rank vegetation, and 
though generally arid, yet from its undulating nature, possesses an 
unfortunate aptitude for the accumulation of stagnant water. 3 'j- 


* The Hindus never recovered their independence through seven and halt 
centuries of Mahomedan rule, until the Sikh confederacies, or viids, Jt . sloped 
themselves into a power in the Punjab. Lahore was generally governed by vice- 
roys, or Sdziyns, who exercised absolute authority. 

t l ' Selections from the records of the Government of India, (Foreign Depart- 
ment), for the years 1S51-32 and 1S52-53, relating to the administration ol the 
Pan j ab Territories.” The “ ruins of several successive cities,” mentioned by 
Sir John, have clear reference to the old inhabited quarters of the city of Lahore, 
which, as I have shown in Part II, were destroyed on the collapse of the Uahu- 
medan rule and the ascendancy of the Sikh Ji ids, or confederacies, in the Pan- 
jab, — See pages 92 to 97 supra. 


General ac- 
count. 


Sir J o h u 
L a vt r e nee’s 
description of 
city suburbs 
in 1852, 
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Modern 
change* and 
improve- 
ments. 


The Donald 
Town. 


The Anar- 
kali. 


Fortunately for the country and its people, times have now 
changed. Where desolation and ruin marked the surface of the 
land, luxuriant vegetation thrives, picturesque, public and private 
edifices have risen, and gardens and plains, intersected by canals and 
metalled roads lined with shady trees, afford indubitable testimony 
at each step, to the beneficent influence of a settled Government 
and good order, to the progress made in the works of art and to 
the peace and prosperity enjoyed by the inhabitants, New works 
have taken the place of old ones ; but such of the latter have been 
generously preserved as deserved protection on public grounds. 

The whole of the eastern portion of the station, extending for 
three miles, to the Lawrence gardens and Government House, is 
now known as Donald Town, from Sir Donald McLeod, late Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Panjab. The shops of European merchants, 
and traders flourish here. This growing suburb is connected 
with Anarkali by a broad road called the Mall, north of which, 
separated by a desolate tract, is the Panjab North-Western Railway 
Station, surrounded by a colony of houses, chiefly belonging to 
Railway employes. The quarter in which this colony is situat- 
ed, is known as Nowlakha. The whole of this locality, together with 
the Donald Town, as far as the Shalimar and the Mian Mir, formed 
portion of the ancient city, and it affords still a vivid idea of the for- 
mer size of the capital of the Panjab. South of the Mall lie the 
suburbs of Mozung, where there are many European residences. 

To the south of the city, connected with the Lahori Gate by a 
wide street, is the station of Anarkali, which derives its name from 
a tomb,* so called, close to the Panjfib Government Secretariat 
office, formerly the Residency. In the time of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, the place was used as the lines of regiments and battalions 
under the orders of the French officers in the employ of the Sikh 
Government. When, in 1799, Ranjit Singh first entertained the 
idea of making himself master of Lahore, and with that object 
came to the suburbs of the city, at the head of a force, bringing 
with him his enterprizing mother-in-law, Sada Kaur, he located his 
troops in Anarkali.f After the annexation, the British troops occu- 
pied Anarkali ; but, in 1851-52, the place was abandoned as a can- 
tonment, being considered unhealthy for the location of troops. 

* For an account of this tomb see Chapter II, Article Ho. 69, page 183 wpra. 

t Vide my History of the Paujab, page 350, 
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At a distance of three miles to the east of the Civil Station, and 
seven miles from the fort of Lahore, are the cantonments of Mia n 
Mir, the Military head-quarters of the Lahore Division. The plain 
was originally treeless and dreary ; but it now looks green, in conse- 
quence of the canals that intersect it, and the trees planted along the 
avenues. Mian Mir has two Railway stations, one to the east, on th e 
Lahore and Delhi line and the other to the west, on the Lahore 
and Multan line. The garrison of Mian Mir consists generally of 
Batteries of Royal Artillery, a Regiment of British Infantry, one of 
Bengal Chivalry and Native Infantry and Panjab Pioneers. 

The detachments of Royal Artillery and European and Native 
Infantry are supplied to the Fort of Lahore from Mian Mir. 

The Catholic Chapel, considered the most beautiful in the 
Panjab, is in Mian Mir. 

About five miles from Lahore and midway between the Can- 
tonment and the city, flows the Hasli canal, constructed by Ali 
Mardan Ivhan, the famous engineer, by command of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan, in 1633 A. D. The canal formerly supplied water to 
the fountains and gardens of the Royal pleasure grounds at Shali- 
m£r and the conservatories near Lahore. The Omerahs and more 
influential persons, whose lands and gardens were situated along its 
course, were allowed to irrigate them from this channel. The sight 
of runnino water and of the dense foliage of trees, the rich and limt- 
riant vegetation and the many pleasure grounds and gardens inter- 
vening between the Shalimar and the Imperial city, enabled the 
old Moghal nobility of Lahore to retain thteo impressions of the 
picturesque which the followers of Baber had brought from the 
lertile valley of the Ox us. When the Sikhs acquired the sove- 
reignty of the Parrjdb, a branch of the flail/ was carried on to 
Amritsar, to supply water to the sacred tank of the Sikhs at that 
place. Its width varied from fifty to fifteen feet and its depth 
from seven to two feet. The channel was widened anil the bank 
strengthened- in 1831-52. The Hi*l> now feeds the great Bari 
Doab Canal, and is under the same management as that useful 
work. 


The population of the city of Lr.hc-v and. -tssiflur 
within Municipal limits is, according to the C -n-us of Fe 
1, 50. 597. of whom 02,835 are males, anti 63.762 female- 
the population was 1.38,878." an I in February lt’75 
showing an increase of 20,719 in ten. and of 31.150. in .= 


is, included 
bruary 1801 
. In 1881 
1.28.441, t 
ixteen years. 


Mian Mir, 


Fort, 


The Mian 
Mir Chapel, 


The Hasli 
Canal. 


The popu- 
lation. 


* Town 97,203, Suburbs 41,070, Total 1.23,573. 
+ Town 92 : 03o, Suburbs 3u,40G, Total 1,23,441 
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Climate. 


Geology. 


Trees, 


Lahore stands eleventh in order of area, and, with its suburbs, second* 
in order cf population, among the thirty-one districts of the Province. 

Mian Mir has a population cf 17,257, of whom 11,875 are 
males, and 5,382 females. 


The total population of Lahore and Mian Mir is as fellows : — 

Municipality .. 1,59,597 

Mian Mir.. 17,257 


Total 


1, 76,854 


The population according to religion is 

Hindus 

Sikhs ... 

Jains ... .„ ... ... 

Mussalmana .. 

Christians... 

Parsis ... 

Jews .... „ 

Others ... ... ... ... _ 


classified as below : — 

62,077 

7,306 

339 

... 1,02,280 
4,697 
132 
14 

_ 9 


Total 1,76.854 


The climate of Lahore is considered snperior to that of the 
average of Indian towns. The country is situated in a medium 
degree of latitude, in the same parallel with Northern Africa and 
the American States and possesses every variety of climate, both of 
the tropical and temperate zones, and capabilities cf growing every 
description of produce. For four months of the year the heat is 
excessive, the thermometer ranging up to 105° in the shade. As 
in almost all other parts of the Panjab, the most unhealthy sea- 
sons of the year are September and October. From November to 
March, the climate is healthy and delightful, and December, Janu- 
ary and February are pleasantly cold. Rain falls mere frequently 
now than during the Sikh period, in consequence of che increase of 
vegetation. The periodical rains fall in July and August, but a 
large proportion of rain also falls in the cold weather. I he dust 
storms before the rainy season are not so oppressive as m the 
desert districts to the south, bordering Bikaner. 


The only mineral production of any value in the district of 
Lahore, is Kankar , or lime-stone gravel, used for metalling roads 
and manufacturing lime. Kallar, Rovi is collected from old sif w rnd 
is carried to the fields by carts, to serve as a top-dressing fer wheat 
crops. Saltpetre is obtained from the soil collected from the sites 
ot old villages, called Theh, which is boiled in water in large iron- 
pans made for the purpose. 


The indigenous trees of the district are The Kihar, or Babul 
(Acacia Orientalis or Acacia Acabica), a hard wood, planted generally 

* The population of Delhi, according to the Census of 1881, is 1,93,000. 
Lahore thus stands second in order of population!; Amritsar (1 36 000) third' 1 Pe- 
shawar 83,000 fourth : Umballa (79,000) fifth ; and Multan (74,000) sixth. 
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around cultivated fields, and used largely for agricultural imple- 
ments and char coal ; Mulberry ( Mows Indicd), and Faras ( Tamanx 
Oriental is), both inferior woods, used chiefly for the frames of cots ■ 

Seris ( Acacia Cirissa), used as beams for houses, and for making oil- 
presses ; the palm tree, grown in alluvial tracts ; the Kornl ( Ccpha. 
ris AphyV.a ), a light green tree, with few leaves ; Wan ; Jand 
(Oroscpis Spicig era), best for.fuel ; Phulai , used for agricultural pur- 
poses ; Amb ( Jiang o), the fruit of which is so delicious and sweet ; 

Shi sham (JDalbergia Si sw), most valued and extensively used for build- 
ing purposes, furniture, cart-wheels and yokes ; Bakaev., or Dharek 
(M:\ia Sempervirens), used as rafters for native houses, being not 
liable to attack by white ants; Barna, ( Cratcevci Tapia,) a fine shady 
tree ; Amaltas ( Caihartocarpus Fistula ), used as a purgative ; Pipal 
or fig tree, ( Ficus religiosa ), a large shady tree ; Bet ( Zizyphus 
Nunvin u la via) , used for Persian wheels ; Pilu ( Salcadora Oleoides), 
and a few clumps of date palm ( Phcenix dactylifera). 

The principal spontaneous vegetable products of the District C ti 3 Vegetable 
are the Pilchi ( Tamarix Gallica), which grows on alluvial soils on P roduce - 
the banks of the Ravi. The Zamindars use it for making their 
stacks and thatching their mud-houses, while the Kahars and 
boatmen use the twigs for making basket. Dab , a fibrous grass 
( 1'yphu Augustifolia or Poacynosurides ), the sacred Kusha grass of 
the Hindus, grown on the banks of the rivers, is used for manu- 
facturing coarse matting. Munj (Saccharum Munj), a very use- 
ful plant, grows in nala s, or natural water-courses, or on the river 
banks, in sandy soil, and is extensively used in manufacturing 
ropes, chicks, mats, chairs and sofas. All its different parts, from the 
husk to the reed, or kana, are used for various requirements of daily 
life, both in towns and villages. The San (Crotolaria Juncea ), the 
Sanokra ( Hibiscus Cunmbinus ) and Patica ( Hibiscus Sabdarijfa), 
are also fibrous plants, largely used for manufacturing cots, chicks, &c. 

The Panni, or J\ has ( Andropogon Muricatum ), is a grass grown 
principally on the banks of the Degh. The root has a pleasant 
smell and is extensively used for making tattis ; a scent much used 
by tue people is also extracted from it. Lalina is a plant for clean- 
ing cloths, out of which Sajji is manufactured ; Tomba , the pro- 
duct of saline lands, is a creeper-like melon and produces a fruit 
resembling the orange. The plant called Ran produces a berry, 
or fruit, of purple color, known as Pilu. The taste is sweet, but 
the smell rather disagreeable. The fruit, seed and all, is eaten by 
the poorer classes, in seasons of famine, when it serves them as a 
means of subsistence. The Dhela, or Pinju, is the fruit of Karil 
plant. It is preserved in a solution of salt and water, and largely 
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consumed. Kokan Tie r, a kind of wild plum, which, on ripening, 
becomes red. It is sweet and resembles a small peach. The fruit 
of the Jand tree is known as Sangri and is used as a vegetable. 
The Jand and Kuril trees produce a creeper, called Kakowra, used 
as a vegetable. There are also various kinds of mushrooms ; and 
people eat them largely fresh and dry. The Tamarisk tree produces 
a small berry of a dark color, called Malim, which is used as a 
dye of a brownish color. Lac is the product of the Ber tree, and 
Rang, the bark of the Kikar tree, used for fermenting before dis- 
tilling liquors ; also for tanning. 


Agricul t u- 
products. 


The principal agricultural products of the district, and the 
seasons in which they are sown, are the following : — 


1. 

Sugar-cane ( Pona and Kamad ) ... 

Feb. and Mar. 

2. 

Tobacco ... 

Jan. and Feb. 

3. 

Post (Poppy Seed) 

Nov. and Dec. 

4. 

Chillies ... 

May and June. 

5. 

Saimf (Fentculum Vulgare) 

Septr. 

6. 

Ajwain ( Ptychotis Ajwain) 

Sept, and Oct. 

7. 

Zira ( Guminum Cymmum ) 

Do. 

8. 

Cotton 

Mar. and Apl. 

9. 

Melons 

Feb. and Mar. 

10. 

Potatoes ... 

Aug. and Sep. 

11. 

Tukhm Balangu (Lalle Mantia Royleana) 

Nov. and Dec. 

12. 

Wheat 

Sep. and Oct. 

13. 

Jhoua (Rice) 

July and Aug. 

14. 

Dban (Rice) 

August. 

15. 

Koaamba, Safflower ( Ccirthamus Tinc- 



torius) 

Sep. and Oct. 

16. 

Gram (Cicer Arietinum) ... 

Aug. and Sep. 

17 . 

Indian Corn 

July and Aug. 

18. 

Joar (the great Millet) Helens Sorghum , 

Do. 

19. 

Sarson (Mustard) 

Aug. and Sep. 

20. 

Linseed ... 

October. 

21 . 

Lentils, or Masur 

September. 

22 . 

Barley ... — 

Sep. and Oct. 

23 , 

San (Hemp) 

July, 

24 . 

Maddal, like a pulse, Chakal 

July and Aug. 

25 . 

Til {Sesamum Orientale) ... 

Do. 

26 . 

Mash (Phaseolus Rojcburghu) 

Do. 

27 . 

Mung (Phaseolus Mungo) 

Do. 

28 . 

Moth ( Phaseolus Aconitifolius) ... 

Do. 

29 . 

Kangni (Millet) ... 

Do. 

30 . 

Tara Mira ( Brassica eruca) 

Aug.and Sep. 

31 . 

Sanwak ( Oplis Menum frumenta) 

June and July. 

32 . 

Chural ( Lathyrus Sativus ceurn) 

Sep. and Oct. 

33 . 

Bajra ( Penicillaria spicata) 

July and Aug. 

34 . 

Torya (Rape Seed) 

Sep. and Oct. 

35 . 

China ( Panicum Alalia Ceum) ... 

July and Aug. 

36 . 

Halun ( Lepidium Sativum) 

October. 


Opium is grown to a small extent, and indigo has been lately 
introduced into the district. The best crops in the district grow 
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in the low lands around the city of Lahore, where special facili- 
ties exist for obtaining manure and for irrigation. Ichra and 
Dholanwal, in the vicinity of Lahore, produce the best wheat, 
and the celebrated Vadanak, or giant wheat, the produce of low 
lands in Chunian and Kasur, may be found in the bazars of 
Lahore. In the vicinity of Lahore is also raised the large, thick- 
cane called Pona. In the low lands in the neighbourhood of 
Lahore manure is used with amazing effect. Two, and sometimes 
even three, crops are taken during the same year ; and this state 
of things continues year after year. Land, consequently, is con- 
sidered valuable property around Lahore. 

Arid a species of Arum (or Arum Colocasia ) ;* Bhindi ( Hibiscus - Esculent 
esculentus) ; Kachalu, an esculent root ; Bengan (the egg-plant); vegetable8- 
Karela ( Menordica Charantia ) ; Shaljam or Shahjham (turnip) ; 

Midi (Radish) ; Gajar, or Carrot (. Daucus Carota ) ; Chukandar, or 
Beet-root ( Beta Vulgaris'), Arab Sib] ; Tori or Turui, a 

kind of cucumber (Cucumis Acutamjulis) ; Gliia, or Pumpian(Cucur- 
bita lagenaria) ; Ghia Tori, or Luff a pent and ra, and various kinds of 
peas, are extensively grown, and form the chief staple food of the 
people. Potatoes are grown round the city of Lahore and are 
largely consumed by the people. They are procurable all the year 
round, but from August to September are imported from the hills. 

Those imported are large and possess a sweet taste, but the pota- 
toes grown in the country are generally preferred. 

The principal fruits grown in the district are — Mulberries Fruits. 

( Shahtut ), which ripen in May ; Peaches (Nr«), Plums ( Alucha ), 

Loqnath, Phalsa, a sub-acid fruit {Grewia Asiatka), Melons, Man- 
goes and some nectarines, all ripening about June; Pomegranates, 

Guavas, Crab- Apples, and some baking Peas, ripening in July or 
August ; Limes ( Kaghzi Limu) ; sweet limes, ripening in Septem- 
ber; Oranges ripening in November, and Plantains all the year round. 

The Peaches of Sanda, near Lahore, are large and sweet, and the 
Mangoes of the Shalimar gardens are hawked in the Bazars, though, 
with few exceptions, they are not to be compared with the Man- 
goes of Multan and Saharanpur. 

The soil around Lahore has shown aptitude for producing flowers ’ 1 a n d 
English flowers and vegetables, which can be reared during vegetables, 
the cold weather, or from November to March and April. 

Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Beet-root and Peas are sown with 
success. Beans are less successful, but pulses and ordinary cereals, 


1 Called also Ohoyan and in Bengal KachUj^Z 
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Indig e n o us 
flowers. 


Wild Am- 
in a 1 s and 
Birds. 


Insect life. 


Reptiles. 


Fishes. 


and the order of cruciferce in general, can be raised with tolerable 
success. 

Eoses, from which rose-water (A rq Gulah ) is extracted, are 
largely grown in the suburbs of Lahore. The Bedmushk pro- 
duces an odoriferous flower in January and February ; and a juice, 
which serves as a cooling beverage, is extracted from it. The 
CJutmbeli, or Jessamine (Jasminum yrundijtorum), and Motia (Jas- 
minum samlacj, are common in the hot season, and are in 
high favor with all classes of people, on account of their sweet 
odour. 

Wild pigs are found along the banks of the Eavi, and ravine 
deer, black buck and hares are plentiful. Quail abound all about 
Lahore at the time of reaping the spring harvest, while grey and 
black partridge and pheasants are found in the Rakhs and Forest 
plantations. Sand-grouse abound north of the Eavi, while geese, 
ducks, cranes, wading birds and pelicans are also to be found. 
Bustard are found in the Patti Sal a and north of the Eavi. Along the 
banks of the Bari Doab Canal, the pea-fowl is plentiful. Pigeons 
abound in old buildings and dry wells, and Sihjai, and sometimes 
leopards, are found in the plantations of Changa Manga. Wolves, 
jackals, foxes, and wild cats are common in the wilder parts of the 
district. The woods re-echo with the lively chattering of parrots, 
starlings, nightingales, turtle-doves, sparrows and various other 
birds common to India. Eagles and falcons are found in some 
localities : kites, vultures and crows are numerous. Bees swarm 
in rnanv places, making hives in hollows of trees, of which they are 
plundered by men who cause the swarm, sometimes by merely 
raising a shout, to leave their sweet treasure unprotected. 

Of insect life, the mosquitoes are a terrible infliction ; wasps 
infest the nooks and corners of houses, anil, if not looked after, 
cause no small degree of inconvenience and annoyance ; locusts are 
unwelcome guer-ts during the hot weather and rainy season, passing 
in vast clouds over the country, and, where they alight, utterly con- 
suming every green thing. Fireflies are abundant, during the rains, 
on the banks of canals and in green places. 

Snakes and scorpions are common, the Cobra and Kamit 
being considered the most deadly kinds of snakes. The Eavi 
abounds with the Garial, or long-nosed alligator. 

The following kinds of fish are to be found in the Eavi and are 
consumed by the people : — 

1. Mori, Cirrlnna Mrigala found all the year round. 

2 Sher Mahi, or Mahseer (' Barbus Mosul ), found occasionally. 
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2. Katla, or Thaila ( Catla Buchanani ), good eating. 

4. Saul ( Ophiocephalus Marulius) found rarely. 

5. Grai, or Daula ( Ophiocephalus Punctatus) found occasionally, 

6. Sanghari Macron.es Aor, scarce and much liked by the people 1 

but not so by Europeans. 

7. Gawalli ( Goollah ), Bola Goka always obtainable ; disliked by 

the Shias. 

8. Pari Notopterus Kapirat, to be found in the winter season. 

9. Bachwa ( Entropuchlhys Vacha) good eating. 

10. Khaggah, or Turkandi Clarias, Magur not liked by Europeans. 

11. Banam ('not identified ), of a black reddish colour. 

The tribes inhabiting Lahore are very much the same as in Tribes in- 
other towns of the Panjab on this side of the Indus, the principal 
tribes or castes among the Mahomedans being Syads, Sheikhs, 

Moghuls, Pathans, Kashmiris, and among the Hindu Brahmins, 

Khatris, Vaisyas and Sudras. The Sikhs are numerous, but their 
chief colony is the neighbouring city of Amritsar, styled the commer- 
cial capital of the Panjab. Among the agricultural and nomadic 
classes are the Qujars and Ahirs, identified by Mr. Thornton with 
the Abisares of Ptolemy and the A! Auras of the Puranas. They 
keep herds and graze cattle. The Kliarals, the Katldas, supposed 
to be representatives of the ancient Kathasi, and Beloches, in- 
habit the Bar villages and follow a nomad life. The Amins, a 
people of the agricultural class, are Mahomedans, while the Juts, 
supposed to be the Getae, the remnants of the ancient Scythic tribes 
who ruled over the Panjab during the first five centuries of the 
Christian era, are common to Hindus, Musulmans and Sikhs. Their 
gots, or sub-divisions, are numerous. 

The Fakirs in the bazars of Lahore are numerous. It is hardly The p aqiri 
possible to pass from one street to another without meeting two or The/oyi», 
three Fakirs begging alms. The Jogis, a class of beggars, travel to 
distant parts of Hindustan and come back to Lahore, in many ins- 
tances with considerable fortunes. Hot a few of them are men of 
property in Lahore. Begging, with the fakir clas-, has become 
a regular profession. Boys and able-bodied people are seen roving 
about the streets, soliciting alms, and it is a mi-fortune to the 
country that they can not be induced to earn a livelihood by hone A 
labour. 

The Sddhus are a class of Mohamedan travelling merchants xke Sudl-vi 
who deal in English-made articles and in native medicines, perfu- 
mery and drugs. They are originally residents of Kashmir, and. like 
the Jogis, travel to various parts of Hindustan and Afghanistan. 
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their head-quarters being in a mohalla known after their name in 
the city of Lahore. They are exceptionally smart and can speak 
well many langnages. 

Astrologers, There are also the Najumis, or fortune-tellers, but the class 
ferns. ancl Ha finds little favour with the younger generation with the advantage 
of Western education. The Beds, who follow the Tedic system of 
medicine, are found in small numbers, but the Hakims, who derive 
their knowledge of medicine from the Greeks, are largely resorted 
to by the people, though the profession is gradually giving way 
before the improved system of English medicine. They follow the 
old methods of treating diseases and show little inclination to try 
experiments, or to improve their knowledge of the principles of 
medicine. 

Pursuits of The same rule applies to the pursuits of arts and industry', and 
Art3, the old methods of manufacturing articles of daily use and house- 

hold requirement are invariably' followed. A brazier, or tinker, 
makes his utensils in the same fashion, and with the same rude 
tools, as his forefathers used five hundred years ago. The black- 
smith can not do without his leathern bellows and prodigious ham- 
mers, or the goldsmith without his blow-pipe. The winnowing 
basket is the same as it was in the time of Bikarmajit of ancient 
fame, the pan the same, the huge candelabra (with dull light, 
giving out quantities of disgusting smoke), the stand for the lamp 
the same. The same bed-steads with stout legs are used to this 
day, on the like of which Alexander’s Macedonian followers pro- 
bably' slept after crossing the ancient Hydraotes. An old woman 
to this moment plies the same ugly fashioned spinning machine 
which the members of her sex used centuries before the birth of 
Christ. 

The Indians The people of India are peculiarly conservative. They' see on 

% peculiarly every side brilliant examples of improvements effected bv modem 

conservative . 1 1 . , 

race. sciences, but will not take a lesson from them ; they witness the 

great advantages of the pursuit of useful arts introduced by' Euro- 
pean civilization, but show no disposition to follow it. By the side of 
an express train, travelling through the waste at the rate of thirty 
or forty' miles an hour, we see the same old cart which was used 
before the period of Porus, driven by the process of twisting the 
bullock’s tail. Under the electric wire, conveying a message from 
one end of India to the other in the twinkling of an eye, we see the 
running Harkaru carrying his mail-bag at the extreme rate of four 
miles an hour ; toiling after the steamer, we behold the same an- 
cient boat, plied by long bamboos, that -was used by the Assyrian 
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Queen, celebrated in ancient history, to carry her artificial elephants 
this side of the Indus before India was visited by the Greeks. 

Little taste or discrimination is displayed in the furnishing of 
the house. A carpet or cotton mattrass is spread on the ground, 
and the family sit on it. The bulk of our countrymen do not yet 
seem to have abandoned the ideas of primitive life. The educated 
classes, however, are an exception to this rule, and they display 
better taste and discrimination in their household arrangements. 

Glass bangles are made at Lahore ; but the color is not bril- 
liant. The most important glass-work consists of Kerosine oil 
lamps and chimneys, which are supplanting the old oil shamadan 
of brass and the earthen charagh, and for which there is an increas- 
ing demand, both for the railways and for domestic use. 

Vegetable oils are manufactured by steam-driven machinery, 
and steam-flour and oil-mills have recently been established. Fine 
linseed oil is made in steam-mills ; turpentine oil is distilled from 
Ganda Biroza , or the resin of the deodar ; the painters make the 
common ml, or resin varnish. There are laboratories for the pro- 
duction of sulphuric and nitric acid. A trade in tallow candles has 
sprung up and is flourishing, and a superior quality of soap, manu- 
factured in the city, is used in large quantities for washing wool. 
The art of letter-press printing is improving, and so is that of book- 
binding, though both are lacking in finish. The leather-work has 
decidedly improved, as is evident from the large quantity of sad- 
dlery and shoes that are annually manufactured. The native shoes 
of Lahore are of superior make, and are profusely wrought in gold 
and silver thread or embroidery work. 

Cotton-printing is done by means of raised blocks, cut in hard 
dark-coloured wood. Geometrical designs and decorative forms 
of men, animals, horses, the chase, &c., are stamped, in black 
chocolate and soft green, on pieces of cloth suited for decora tin g 
walls, or for carpeting. A peculiar mode of printing muslins is car- 
ried on at Lahore by stamping them in regular pattern in pale 
yellow of the “ old gold ” type, and the pieces thus decorated are 
used for ladies’ dresses. 

Of the cotton fabrics, the city produces only Khaddar, or 
coarse white cloth, and dun colored Kheses, but the trade in silk 
manufactures is relatively large and prosperous. The Daryai of 
Lahore is a lack-lustre silk fabric, of narrow width, and the Gul- 
badan, a thinner sort of striped fabric, of great width. Both were 
largely in use for male and female trousers in the time of the S ikhs , 
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and all classes, from a Sardar to a common soldier, delighted in 
wearing them ; hut they are still in high favor with the Sardar 
class and the upper classes of the Zanana. The Dhvp Chaon, of 
shot silk, with a lustre of two colors when exposed to light, is also 
largely used by the Zanana. 

The Patoli, or Ilahahandi , work of Lahore, though of little com" 
mercial importance, is noted for the taste and ingenuity displayed 
by the workers in making fancy articles of silk that are not loom- 
fabrics. Beautiful silk strings or girdles of drawers, with the long 
ends knotted off, and ending in ornamental tassels, ornamented and 
with gold thread and beads, Ac., bed-cords, silk fringes, edgings, 
braids, Ac., are made and largely used by the people for ornamental 
and decorative purposes. The Pcitolis fit peacock’s feather and 
yak tails with handles secured by an embroidered knot, to serve as 
Chowris to keep off flies. They also make silk tassels, used for horse 
trappings : silk threads for necklaces and charms worn round the 
neck ; head ornaments of gold and silver and thread, for plaiting in 
the hair ; loops and buttons for cloaks and coats, Ac. 

Carpentry and metal work has received an impetus from the 
Railway Workshops, and the Mayo School of Industrial Arts, 
Lahore. Lahore is not noted for its brass and copper work which 
is mostly imported from Delhi, Lucknow, Ac. There is nothing 
characteristic in the goldsmith’s work. 

Seal engraving is carried on with much neatness in the Dibbi 
Bazar ; but the work is not so good as in Kashmir, or Delhi, where 
the art has reached perfection. There is nothing peculiar to be 
noted in connection with pottery, except glazed earthen ehilams , 
drinking bowls and large earthen jars ( matkas ), which are both 
good and in large demand. 

Lahore, like Delhi, is ako known as a centre of gold wire 
drawing (Turkish/), ingot-making and gilding (Kamila Kashi), 
and tinsel making, and the work turned out there is considered 
chaster than that done at Delhi, though very inferior to it in ele- 
gance. 

Gold and silver leaf is made at Lahore, as in other lar<n* 
towns, by beating out the metal under sheet:- of jhilli, or gold-beaters, 
skin. Sheets of bright brass foil or on-den and tin foil, in pieces 
about 8 inches broad and 2 feet long, are made and used for decora- 
tive purposes. 

Of cutlery work Lahore produces knives 
sword blades, daggers of embossed steel, Ac. 


Cutlery, 


scissors, tweezers, 
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The inlaying in gold, and occasionally silver, on steel or iron 
is called Koftgari , and Lahore produces fine specimens of such 
work, but it cannot rival Kashmir in the art. The art is identical 
■with the damascening of Syria, and, in the time of the Mohamedan 
Emperors and the Sikhs, was confined to decorations of armour 
and weapons ot war. It is on the wane at Lahore, and the greater 
part ot the Koftgari work is supplied by the Districts of Sialkot 
and Gujrat. 

The enamelling, or Mhutkari work, of Lahore, is not so famous 
as that of Multan or Bahawalpur, but a sort of black enamel is done 
at Lahore. 

The Lahore Central Jail produces some very fine fabrics. 
Among these may be mentioned table-napkins, table-cloths (da- 
mask), fine and rough towels, blankets, Turkey carpets, cotton 
carpets (Dams), Shutranjis, or large carpets and Dosuti, or thick, 
coarse white cloth. 

The costume of the people has changed. The tying of a 
double turban of different colors on the head was the characteris- 
tic mark of the Sikhs in the time of their monarchy, and the 
practice was followed by their Mussulman subordinates, in imitation 
of the custom of their rulers. Long tunics were worn by both 
Hindus and Mohamedans, as upper garments, the only distin- 
guishing mark between the people of the two sect* being that, while 
the tunic or vest of the Hindus opened on the right side, that of the 
Mahomedans opened on the left. The strings of the tunic were fci-t- 
ened over the chest. The cloth worn by the Sikhs as an under garment 
consisted of tight drawers; but the drawers of the Mahomedans were 
loose. Agricultural Dikiis, S/hangs, and the poorer clas.-es of Sikhs 
wore short trousers, or breeches, reaching half way down the thigh-. 
The richest and the finest fabrics of the country were u-ed ; 
brocades of gold and silver, soft silk and satins and gorgeous mu— 
lins. The Hindus tied a cloth round the waist which, passing be- 
tween the logs, was fastened behind. The Mahomedans tied a 
cloth round the waist which touched the feet. !Sikh gentleman 
used the Ghat)., a fine glazed and close woven white cloth, made at 
Lahore during the Sikh time, but now out of fashion. The Dushala, 
or long shawl, silk Lnngis or K hexes, varied with damask patterns 
and strips of gold, the Kum Khaivh (Kinmh), a rich silk fabric, 
worked all over with gold thread, the nnnal, or square shawl, and 
tile jameirtii 1 , or long piece, ornamented with broad stripes, were in 
high favour with the nobility. All these have now gone out of 
fashion. With young Lahorians (the Sikhs excepted) the Turkish 
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cap, or the round Delhi cap, or the Babu cap, is coming into favor. 
Tight English-made coats, open at the upper part of the chest and 
cut below from behind, are taking the place of loose and long tunics, 
while the fashion of drawers and trousers has decidedly changed. 
Elderly men find it impossible to dissuade the young genera- 
tion from wearing shirts made after the English fashion and 
other cloths which are distasteful to people with old ways of think- 
ing. The Arabic saying ^LJl Annas-o-Ala 

Din-i-Malukihim , — “ People follow the custom of their rulers,” ap- 
plies with much force to the people of this country, who, in regard 
to many social points, have adopted the practice of their rulers. 
The change has been quite imperceptible, but it has, as a fact, taken 
place in pursuance of the laws of nations. What further changes 
in social matters may we not expect twenty years hence ? 

The holding of dancing parties was the favourite amusement 
Amusements. 0 f ^e Sikhs of the old regime, given to voluptousness and de- 
bauchery, and a Sardar’s wealth and capacity were judged by the 
number and character of the festive entertainments he was able 
to give to his friends and associates. Deprived of their former 
ill-gotten wealth, squeezed out of the poor ryot, but not 
of their leisure and opportunities, many people of the old 
school among the Sikhs take Sukha, or juice extracted from Bhang, 
or hemp ( Cannabis Saliva), and other ingredients, supposed to pos- 
sess cooling qualities, as a beverage, while others take opium. Chess 
and cards are played by many, while the younger generations have 
begun to feel that the evening and morning walk has the double ad- 
vantage of affording recreation and imparting strength to the system, 
though you may meet men who will stop on seeing you, ask you 
with surprise : “ What is the matter,” and courteously offer you their 
own horse if they are riding one at the time, or undertake to bring 
one for you, to save you the trouble of walking. The fact is that the 
habit of “taking a walk ” was unknown in our country in the past, 
and, according to old ideas, walking on foot is considered undigni- 
fied. This notion is not to be wondered at in a country where, 
until lately, or during the Sikh monarchy, a Sanlar would con- 
sider it indecorous to step outside his threshold unless accompained 
by a large retinue, and no courtier was seen in public, unless follow- 
ed by a large procession that thronged the street. 

The reading of light literature, and the exchanging of visits be- 
tween friends, constitute the amusements of the literate classes, while 
the illiterate kill time by going to sleep at particular hours of the day, 
to x i c ating or stupefying themselves with smoking or drinking intoxicating drugs 
quors. and liquors, addiction to the latter of wdneh is becoming an evil far from 
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confined to the illiterate. Some people are given to the less offensive 
practice of taking snuff, and, it is considered a break of etiquette 
among the good-natured snuffers if the ceremony next after the usual 
salutation does not consist in the polite offer of the Dibia, or small 
snuff box, which is their inseparable companion. 

Athletic exercises are common. Men exercise with mallei' or 
dumb bells, which they use with much dexteritv. They also prac- 
tise the dand jo 3. which consists in placing the hands on the ground 
and then bending down so as almost to touch the earth with the 
breast. Of out-door games, lifting and throwing heavy weights are 
amusements with the Jats, while, in large open spaces, players as- 
semble at the game known as Pit-koudi . The players form two 
rings, and one man, from the outer, is chased by one or two of t lie 
inner, ring, and runs backwards and forwards, evading his pursuers 
until he succeeds in returning to his own ring, or his pursuers give 
in. If he is caught by his opponents, the game is won by the 
other set. In the course of the chase, the man pursued strikes his 
opponents on the chest, or trips them up, to prevent his capture. 

Spinning humming tops, shooting small marbles* with the 
left forefinger and flying kites are the favouite amusements among 
boys. The kites are generally oval-shaped, and, being made of the 
lightest material, will carry a good deal of string. To render 
the string sharp, it is dressed with a kind of plaster, made of fine 
pounded glass, and the game consists in flying the kite to the 
windward, and making it reach a point higher than that of the 
adversary. The kite, by a skilful turn of the wrist, is then made 
to ascend and descend at given points until, by bringing the two 
strings into contact, that of the adversaray’s kite is cut and the 
game won. If the aim is missed, the opposite party has the ad- 
vantage and directs the movements of his kite so as to cut the as- 
sailing kite’s string, when the other party lo=es the game. If fav- 
ored by the wind, skilful players can control the kite with won lor- 
ful accuracy. Now they will make the kite descend headlong 
very' rapidly', so as almost to touch the ground and then as rapidly 
they will cause it to ascend to a great height ; they will cause it 
to move backward and forward by the simple turn of the wrist 
or the forefinger, and direct attacks, or avoid them, as suits their 
game. 

On moonlight nights, when the air is cool and refre-hing, 
young men and boy's play' a sort of game like prisoner's base. 

* The game is played by placing the marble ball against the tip of the left 
forefinger which ia drawn back and suddenly let loose so as to hit the ball against 
which the blow is intended. The aim should be exact, ,for if missed, the game 
is lost, 
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Cricket is now taught in schools, where exercises on cross-bars and 
poles, leaping, and other gymnastic feats are performed under pro- 
per supervision, and the services of men skilled in such feats have 
been utilized to instruct the boys in manly exercises. 

Wrestling is a favourite amusement with the young Lahoris. 
Unlike the English game, the attac'c is not confined to parts of the 
body above the waist ; but the combatants, two at a time, use their 
strength freely, and one endeavours, by dexterous tricks, to throw 
the other so that his back may touch the ground flat, and as soon 
as he succeeds in his attempt, the game is won. The trial of skill 
is made before a large assembly of people in the open air. The 
moment the victory is gained, the loud cry Wall Wall ! (Bravo ! 
Bravo !) from the enthusiastic and admiring multitude fills the air. 
The victor is lifted up by the people of his party, and, riding on the 
shoulders of another man, is carried in triumph, and followed by a 
band of musicians, round the assembled multitude, whom he salutes 
with both hands, the spectators, on their part, crowning him with 
wreaths of flowers, in acknowledgment of his prowess, and present- 
ing hint with a sum of money which is collected for the purpose. 
The Gaekwar of Baroda is a great patron of the game. Many go 
from Lahore to that State and secure employment as wrestlers on 
handsome salaries. 

Toys of earthen-ware and wood are common plav-things for 
young children, but they are rude and not so handsome or ingeni- 
ous as those imported from Europe, or so pretty as those made in 
Lucknow or Delhi. Girls amu.-e themselves with dolls, which, 
though not possessing blue eyes, waxy skin, and woolly hair, like 
those of French and English make, are, in their rude style, cared 
for and loved as well as anywhere else. There is a mystery attach- 
ing to the dolls ; and the ic.ense interest they create, and the genu- 
iue joy they inspire, in the little hands of their young owners, <eem 
to be an instinct peculiar to children of the lairer sex, while men- 
tion oi them in the earliest dramas and poems establishes their un- 
doubted antiquity. 

1 Annual fighting, a spectacle in which our forefathers freelv in- 
dulged, holds no insignificant place among the amusements of the 
people. C'ock-fig!.. ing, quail-figliting, Gd/od-fighting and ram- 
fighting are carried on in open spaces in the town or it- vicinity, 
and large crowds of people assemble on the occasion. The people 
take great delight, hr the spectacle, watching the proceeding- with 
keen interest, and, when the actual fight between the rivals birds or 
animals takes place, no small amount of excitement ensues, to be 
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converted, the moment the game is over, into admiration, expressed 
by loud shouts of applause, uproarious laughter, or the deafening 
cry — Wah Wall, bltai, Wah Wah ! (well done, brother, well 
done !) 

Gambling in various forms, sometimes with dice, or Kauris , 
sometimes with cards, or by bets, is very popular among certain 
sections, of the people including some of the wealthier classes. 

With the Sikh Sardars of the old n-yime, hawking was regarded 
with peculiar favor as a field sport, and each noble had a large train 
of attendants who carried trained hawks in their arms, or sparrow 
hawks, or falcons on their wrists. The game still survives, and aftords 
amusement to those who resort to it as a field sport. Hounds 
are kept, to run down deer, or to bring wild boar or hare to 
bay. 

Young people in the streets recite epic and other poetry, ca- 
sing songs descriptive of love and intrigue, warlike stories of famous 
men, piotts deeds of saints and leaders of faith, or incidents in the 
lives of kings and other famous people. The ballads most popular are 
those which describe the love of J lirza and Saliiba (a- Mussulman Jat 
woman) who lived in Montgomery District, known as Tlum Shah 
hi Hir, the tale of Kir and JRunjha of the Jhang District, and 
Sassi and Punnu. 


Ko public entertainments, in the English sense of the term, 
exist. There are no public exhibitions or shows, no public theatres, 
no concerts or public picture, or other galleries, or races. Public 
festival, nearly all of a religious character, are regularly observed ; 
but the tail’s, which are periodically held at in appointed places, 
present the gayest scene. Here both Mahomedaus and Hindus as- 
semble, dressed in holiday costume, of the gaudiest colors, and mer- 
riment is the order ot the day. The people are cheerful, temperate 
and orderly : and, for a time, putting aside all their dun-ieiices, 
enjoy themselves very heartily. There are stall- of -wee' moats, 
children's play-tilings and toy-, vessels of bra— and copper, articles 
ot trade, fruits and eatable- oi various knnts. Tnere are -wing-, 
jugglers, acrobat-, tumblers, actors, singer-, dancers and merry-gu- 
rounds, who entertain die multitude with their performanc--. re- 
ceiving. in each ea-e. a -mall -urn as a reward for the exhibit ion of 
their -kill. Monkey and bear-leaders, snake-charmers and other 


vagrant exhibitor- di-play*their -kill, while fiddlers, harper-, pipers, 
drummers, performers on the guitar and other mu-ical in-truinents 
contribute, in no small degree, to the pleasure of the assembled 
multitude. The whole scene is full of life and mirth, but the 
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spectacle having no substantial good for its object, ends, as in all 
such cases, in air. 

The following are the principal fairs held in Lahore or its 
vicinity : — 

The most important by far of all in point of gaiety, neatness, 
pleasant scenery and the number and variety of the assembled mul- 
titude, is the Chiragon-ka-Mela , or fair of lamps, held in Shalimar 
on the last Saturday of March and the following Sunday. The fair 
was originally held for one day only (Sunday), in the month of 
April ; but the time was considered too short, and the season too 
far advanced, for a spring gathering like this, and the present 
arrangements were adopted. On Sunday, at dusk, lamps are 
lighted in the premises of the tomb Madho Lai Husain, in Bagh- 
banpura, distant about a quarter of a mile from the Shalimdr. 
The fair originally consisted in lighting lamps at this tomb. People 
staid at the saint’s Khangah for the night, and used to walk to the 
garden of Shalimar the next morning for the sake of recreation. 
In course of time, however, the gathering at the Shalimar quite 
eclipsed that of the mother-place, and, although lamps are lighted 
at the Khangah, the fair itself is held in the Shalimar, and, after 
the original name, is known as Chirar/hon-ka-Mela. The scene in 
the garden on the days of the festival is charming and pictur- 
esque. The tanks and reservoirs are filled with water, the foun- 
tains play, and, it being the time of spring, the gardens are seen 
to the best advantage. To the loveliness of the scene, the pleasant 
sight of the waters flowing on the marble water-falls, the green 
foliage of the trees and the richness of the garden, add the diver- 
sified colours of the costmes of the people, the going and 
coming of friendly groups of gay visitors, the knots of companions 
sitting on the green, some eating, some drinking, some listening 
to music, or watching various performance, and the pleasant grounds 
of Shah Johan look like fairy land, and are invested with a charm 
which can be better conceived than described. Large numbers 
of people attend the fair from the neighbouring districts of Amrit- 
sar, Gujranwala, Ferozpur and Multan, and a show ol horses takes 
place, at which prizes are given by the Government for the best 
brood mare and young stock. The attendance at the fair is estimated 
at 50,000 persons. 

The fair of Basant is held in January, in the precincts of the 
mausoleum of Madho Lai Husain, near the Shalimar garden. 
About ten thousand people from the city and the neighbouring 
villages assemble. The Mahomedans assemble to pay their beudic- 
tions to the shrine of Lai Husain, the Hindus to adore the 
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Samadh of Hakikat Rai, close by ; but the fair itself is a combina- 
tion of the people of both sects. The fair was held with great mag- 
nificence in the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, when visitors were 
enjoined to wear yellow cloths, the Maharaja and his courtiers 
being themselves attired in dresses of the same color. The fields on 
either side of the road from the city to Shalimar were cultivated with 
mustard, the yellow flowers of which waved beautifully for miles. 
When added to this were the yellow costumes of the troops and the 
rich dresses of the Sirdars, it will be understood that the whole 
scene from Lahore to the Royal gardens was extremely picturesque.* 

The fairs of Id~ul-Fitar, or the festival in honor of the month' 
of fast, the Ramzan, and Id- ul-Zuha, or the festival in honor of the 
great Haj, or pilgrimage held at Mecca, are purely Mahomedan 
gatherings, and are held at the shrine of Abul-Maaii outside of the 
Moclii Gate. 

The fair, known as Kadmon ha Mela, is held at the tomb of 
Sakhi Sarwar, in Anarkali, in February, on the first Monday after 
the new moon. A class of drummers, called Sheikhs, beat their 
drums loudly and dance. The saint in whose honor the fair is held, 
is believed to be a patron of young children, who are consequently 
presented at the tomb. About 7,000 people assemble, and the fair 
lasts some hours. 

* A graphic account of the Bascmt fair as it was held in the time of Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh is given by Lieutenant Alexander Burnes who visited Lahore in 
1832. He writes : “ On the 0th of February, the festival of the Busant, which simp- 
ly means the spring, was celebrated with great splendour. Ranjit Singh invited us 
on this occasion, and we accompanied him on the elephants to witness the 
demonstration of joy with which returning spring is here hailed as in other coun- 
tries. The troops of the Panjab were drawn out, forming a street of about two 
miles long which it took upwards of thirty minutes to traverse. The army con- 
sisted entirely of regular troops, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, and the whole 
corps was uniformly dressed in yellow, which is the gala costume of this carni- 
val. The Maharaja passed down the line and received the salute of his forces. 
Our road lay entirely through the ruins of old Lahore over irregular ground which 
gave the line a waving appearance that greatly heightened the beauty of the 
scene. At the end of this magnificent array stood the Royal tents lined with yel- 
low silk. Among them was a canopy valued at a lakh of rupees covered with pearls 
and having a border of precious stoues Nothing can be imagined more grand. At 
one end Ranjit took his seat and heard the Granth , or sacred volume of the Sikhs, 
read tor about ten minutes. He made a present to the priest, and the holy book 
was borne away wrapped in ten different covers, the outside one of which, in 
honor of the day, was of yellow velvet. Flowers and fruits were then placed 
before His Highness, and every kind of shrub or tree that produced a yellow 
flower must have been shorn of its beauties on this day. I could discover no 
reason for the selection of so plain a color but the arbitrary will of a ruler. After 
this came the nobles and commandants of his troops dressed in yellow, to make 
their offerings in money. Two sons of the fallen Kings of Cabul, Shah Zamiin 
and Shall Ayub, then entered and conversed for some time. The Nawab of Mul- 
tan, clad also in yellow, and accompanied by five of his sous followed to pay his 
homage and was most kindly received. This is the same individual who was so 
much frightened at the Cabul Mission, now a sub servient vassal of Ranjit Singh. 
His name is Sarfraz Khan. The Agents from Bahawalpur and Sindh appeared in 
their turn.” Amorous songs of the festival were then chanted by the dancing 
girls and the MAharaja was profuse in his gifts to them.— Burne’s Travels into 
Bokhara, &c., pages 26 — 28, Volume I. 
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The Charion lea Mela is held outside the Masti Gate in sum- 
mer. The fair is held iu honor of a Mahomedan saint, Shah Madar, 
celebrated throughout India. People skilled in balancing long 
bamboos or canes in an upright position display their performances 
at the fair. Several long bamboos are tied together longitudinally 
by the ends, and their combined length becomes prodigious. 1 n 
this form, the expert plays with the bamboo, now placing the lower 
end of it on the tip of one of his right or left hand fingers, now on 
the palm of his hand, and again on the edge of the front teeth of 
the lower jaw, without allowing it to fall. 


Shah Dara The Shah Dara ka Mela, also known as Par ka Mela , is held 
kci Mela " 

at Shdh Dara, across the Ravi, in honor of the anniversary of the 

death of the Emperor Jahangir, whose mausoleum is situated there. 

The fair is held in the precincts of the mausoleum and Jahangir’s 

Sarai, attached to it, and is attended by about 10,000 people of 

all classes. It is held in summer and lasts one day. 


The T&zion The Tazion ka Mela is held on the 10th day of the month of 
lV,t Moharram, when Tazias, or effigies of the tomb of Hasan and 
Hussain, the sons of Ali, the fourth Khalifa of Islam, and the son- 
in-law of Mohamed, are exhibited, to commemorate the bloody 
events of the Karbala. The Moharram festival is observed with 
unusual pomp and splendour at Lahore, and there are some pecu- 
liarities attached to it, which it would be in vain to seek in the 
larger cities of Delhi and Lucknow, well-known in India for the 
Majlises, magnificence of their Moharram. The mourning majlises, or 
meetings, are numerous, where elegies, describing the mournful 
etents that took place at Karbala, are read, and eulogiums sung' 
Sablls. with great fervour. The sab Us (vulgarly called ehabils,) or 
stalls for distributing water and shariat (syrup) to the pas- 
sers by, are established in lanes and streets, and decorated 
with glasses, pictures, garlands and bunches of flowers and rich 
cloths, They are profusely lighted with lamps of various colors 
and chandeliers at night, and the owners vie with each other in 
the splendour of the decorations and embellishments. The Salih 
of Lahore stand unrivalled for their beauty and magnificence 
among works of a similar nature in the towns of Hindustan. On 
The Mahdi, the 7th of Moharram is celebrated the MM.V, which ceremony- 
consists in a display of beautiful cloths, chiefly sheets, or veils, 
worn by females, shawls, etc., which are carried about the streets 
iu solemn processions on the backs of camels and horses, followed 
by crowds of mourners who recite the elegies, bands of music, 
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playing at intervals a mournful tune* The night of 1 Oth Moharram 
is called the Shab-i-Qatl, or the night of murders, and the Tazias 
make the rounds of the principal streets with lighted torches and 
Panchi s carried in the hand. The procession consists of reciters 
and singers of elegies,- bands of music, and players with the Beneti 
(a torch lighted at both ends and whirled round so as to form a 
double circle of fire), spears, swords, etc. Early the next morning, 
the Dnhlul (or imitation of the horse of Husain), called also the 
Zuljinah, is brought out with great pomp. The streets it has to 
pass, on its way to the Karbala, are crowded with people to such an 
extent that it is difficult to make one’s way through them. Erom 
mid-day the Tazias again appear in the streets, on their way to the 
Karbala, or place of their burial, each followed by drummers and 
musicians and bands of singers, and readers of elegies and a large 
concourse of people. All the Tazias from the city have to pass 
through the Lahori Gate and go to the Karbala by the way of Data 
Ganj Bakhsh, being joined during their passage by the Tazias from 
Anarkali and Mian Mir. There is a great crush of people from 
the Lahori gate to the Karbala, and the Tazias continue to pass 
in splendid procession until dusk, when the festival ends. 

The Tazias of Lahore are noted for their beauty and ele- 
gance. They are made of wood, covered with pictures, glasses 
of different colors and other decorations, or of the bark of bam- 
boos, covered outside with colored or painted paper. They are 
divided into several storeys, but not ordinarily more than three 
storeys. The Moharram was observed during the time of the Sikhs 
also, and until lately a Tazia of the time of Maharaja Sher 
Singh was exhibited each year. Costly Tazias, it should be noted, 
are preserved from year to year ; but ordinary ones are broken 
and buried in the grounds, styled KaZ dr, on the batik of the 
old Ravi. Although the festival is not new, and it was observed 
more or less during the Sikh time, yet it has vastly increased 
in splendour and magnificence during the British period. The 
Tazias are made by common people, each being called after the 
name of the class to which it belongs, such as the Tazia of Dcu- 
yai Buffs, or weavers of TJaryai, Morins, dyers, butchers, &c. 

The fair of iJasehra is held on the parade grounds north of 
the fort, in the month of October. It lasts for eight davs, and is 
intended to commemorate an event of great political significance 


* The Mcihdi is originally the ceremony of coloring the hands with ho ma 
by the bridegroom and bride on the occasion of their marriage. Imam Kasim, 
a descendant of Ali, was about to be married when the Karbala incident took 
place, and, he having been murdered by the enemies about that time, tke cere- 
mony of the Mcihdi is performed in mournful recollection of the event. 
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in the annals of the Hindus, immortalized by Valmiki in his 
celebrated epic Sanskrit poem called the Ramayan, and by Tulsi 
Das in his Hindee poem. This was the war waged by Raja Ram 
Chandar of Ajudhia (Oudh) against Ravan, son of Wisrawa, the 
prince of Ceylon, who had carried away Sita, the former’s wife. 
The effigy of Raja Ram Chandar is carried with much pomp to the 
appointed place, where the figure of Ravan, represented as a 
giant, is burnt, in the presence of a large concourse of the people, 
amidst a great noise of fire-works and rockets. Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh held a great Darbar on the occasion, when he received 
Nazars from his nobles, and conferred on them rich Khillats in 
return. Great rejoicings were then held at the Sikh capital 
which was the scene of gay festivities and merry making for days. 
The Maharaja even indulged in excesses on the occasion of these 
festivities. 

The fair of Bhaddar Kali is held in Mauza Niaz Beg, seven 
miles from Lahore in honor of the goddess Devi, in the month of 
June. It is a merely religious meeting, and about 30,000 people 
assemble from Lahore, Amritsar, and the neighbouring villages. 
The heat during the day is intense, but a tank and a shady garden, 
with some rows of shops and buildings, afford relief to the visi- 
tors. 

The streets of Lahore are narrow and winding ; the houses 
are almost invariably three, or four, or even more storeys high. 
The ground-floor is generally a shop ; in the next floor are windows, 
or balconies of wood, handsomely carved, and coloured, projecting 
from the facade of the house, and resting on peacock buttresses. 
The fronts of the houses and the awnings over the facades of the 
shops are, in general, profusely painted and ornamented. But the 
style of the modern buildings has decidedly changed, and they 
have been constructed with far more regard to ventilation and 
good taste. 

Great improvement in the health of the town has been effect- 
ed by the introduction of a scheme for the supply of pure water 
by pipes which run through the principal streets, while a system 
of drainage and sewerage, based on the most approved sanitary 
principles, has contributed, in no small degree, to the efficiency of 
its conservancy. 
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Modern buildings and Institutions. 

The following is an account of the principal modern Build- 
ings and Institutions of Lahore : — 

The new Jubilee Museum and Technical Institute may be re- The M uj 
garded as the outcome of a movement towards the development of Technical la- 
the arts and industries of the Province, which has been groin g on stltute - 
since the first Panjab Exhibition of 1864. The existing Museum 
was then built, and, though intended for a temporary existence 
only, was made to serve as a home for collections, illustrat- 
ing the agricultural and forest products of the Province and its 
borders, and its artistics and manufacturing industries, as set forth 
in the two well-known volumes on “ Panjab Products ” and 
“ Panjdb Manufactures by Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell, c.l.E., the first 
Curator. 

To these were added specimens of the antiquities of the re- 
gion, among which the Graeco-Buddhist sculptures of the Yusafzai 
valley take the first place from their great numbers as well as 
from their high artistic and historical value. More recent re- 
search has brought to light numerous Makomedan, Jaina, and 
Brahminical remains, while the collections of arts and manufac- 
tures as well as agricultural products have been largely increased. 

As the Museum has grown, its popularity has steadily in- 
creased, and the average daily attendance of the visitors, (about 
600 per diem) testifies to the interest with which it is regarded. 

During the last few years a desire on the part of the people 
for special instruction in technical science has been urgently ex- 
pressed, and it was resolved on the celebration of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee that the fund collected for that purpose, amounting to 
Rs. 1,62,000, should be devoted to the erection of a building to 
contain a Museum and a Technical Institute. 

The new building includes a Technical Lecture Hall and 
class rooms as well as a Museum with an area of 27,850 feet. The 
larger area is roofed in on iron columns and special care has been 
taken to secure an abundance of light, while there will be space 
for the advantageous arrangement of the collections. 

On the completion of the new building, the old Museum 
will be made over to the Municipal Committee to serve as a pub- 
lic market, the want of which has long been felt. 

The new Museum is invested with the mournful interest from 
the fact, that His Royal Highness the late Prince Victor laid its 
first stone on 3rd February, 1890. 
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It may be noted for the information of visitors that a sale- 
room is open in the Museum for the purpose of supplying the 
public with objects of Panjab art workmanship. 

The Mayo The Mayo School of Art adjoins the Museum and Technical 
oo o Ait. jug^ute, an( j j s j n( j ee( l part of the same architectural composition, 
the whole group having been designed by the Principal of the School 
assisted by Bhai Bam Singh, and erected under the supervision of 
Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, C.E., Executive Engineer, of Lahore. 

This institute owes its origin to a subscription raised in 
honor of the late Lord Mayo, Viceroy and Governor-General, in 
1869 — -1872, and was established in 1875, for the purpose of 
instruction in design especially for the development and improve- 
ment of the indeginous arts of the Panjab, Mr. J. Lockwood 
Kipling, C.I.E., being the first Principal. The courses of instruc- 
tion bear a general resemblance to those followed in European 
schools with the exception that all the examples of architecture, 
decoration, &c., are oriental in character, and the principles of the 
Indian design are considered of the first importance. 

At present no fees are charged for tuition, while a limited 
number of scholarships are at the disposal of the Principal, and are 
awarded to the most promising students. 

The studies include Elementary, Free-hand Drawing, Geo- 
metry, and perspective, painting modelling, and original design. 
The staff consists of a Principal and Vice-Principal with five 
Assistant Teachers, and a Registrar. 

A class for elementary instruction in engineering, maintained 
by the Panjab University is also attached to School of Art. 

The new The Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, which was declared open by 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor, with great ceremony on 
3rd February, 1890, is a lofty building from the roof of which an 
extensive, but not very diversified, view is obtained of the surround- 
ing country, the ascent being by a spiral stair-case. The chief 
feature of the Hall is its lofty room on the second floor. The Hall, 
which has been built on the Oriental principle, is 80 feet iu length, 
and 40 feet in breadth. The general colouring is in shades of 
green and sage. The centres of the arches are beautifully decorat- 
ed with stucco work in white plaster on a yellow ground. The 
floral paintings are ia Venetian red. The floor is laid with teak 
planks, nicely planed and polished in the usual way. The Hall is 
a place where the l ' wise and quiet debates, ” spoken of by His 
Royal Highness at the opening ceremony, take place. The excel- 
lent floor also admits of its being used for daneinm 
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Outside the building, the fountain presented by Raja Har- 
bans Singh constitutes a great attraction. The fountain is paint- 
ed green, in imitation of bronze, and the four cupids on the pedes- 
tal are white. It is beautifully situated in the enclosure in front 
of the building, is surrounded with plants, and is intended to throw 
out jets in several designs. 

This handsome building was begun in the year 1887, the 
foundation stone being laid by Sir Charles Aitchison, late Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Panjab. The building is dedicated to the joy- 
ful memory of the fiftieth year of the reign of Her Host Gracious 
Majesty the Queen-Empress, and is used as a Town Hall and Local 
Fund Office. It has been built by the Municipal Engineer, Mr. Bull, 
after elegant designs furnished by Mr. Pogson, a Madras Architect, 
and has cost Rs. 60,000 in construction. Mr. Pogson was awarded 
a prize of Rs. 500 for the best design out of many submitted. 

The Lahore Oriental College owes its origin to a Hindu Sans- 
crit Pathshala, established in the city of Lahore in 1863, in the pre- 
mises of the Shiksa Sabha, and maintained by the private subscrip- 
tions of Native gentlemen, to a which monthly grant-in-aid was 
subsequently made by the Government. The charge of the school 
was afterwards taken over by the Anjuman-i-Panjdb, which added 
to it the Arabic and Persian Departments. On the establishment 
of the Panjab University College, it was taken over by the Senate, 
and constituted into a College, in August, 1870. Its declared objects 
were two-fold, (1) to give a high classical Oriental education, toge- 
ther with instruction in branches of general knowledge; and (2) 
to impart a practical direction to every study. 

These objects it has faithfully kept in view since the date of 
its foundation, and it is now the only institution existing in the 
Panjab which trains students for Oriental degrees and title exami- 
nations. Its aims are the revival of ancient Oriental learning, and 
the imparting of instruction in Western sciences and general 
knowledge through the standard Vernaculars of the Province. 

The institution is divided into two departments — the School 
Department, and the College Department. In the School Depart- 
ment students read for the Entrance Examinations in Urdu and in 
Hindi, and for Proficiency in Sanscrit, in Arabic, in Persian 
and in Gurmukhi. In the College Department students prepare 
for the M. A. degree in Sanscrit and in Arabic ; for the M. 0. L. 
degrees in Arabic and B. O. L. degrees in Urdu; for the 
Intermediate Examination in Urdu ; for Shastri, or Honours in 
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Sanscrit ; for Yesharada, or High Proficiency in Sanscrit ; for 
Maulvi Fazil, or Honours in Arabic ; for Maulvi Alim, or High Pro- 
ficiency in Arabic ; for Munshi Fazil, or Honours in Persian ; for 
Alim, or High Proficiency in Persian, and for High Proficiency and 
Honours in Gurmukhi. 

Hitherto the study of Eastern languages in this college has 
been conducted in accordance with the Native system ; but it is the 
object of Doctor Stein, an able Oriental scholar and the Principal of 
the College, to introduce, as far as possible, the historical method 
of European Philology, and it is hoped that, before many years 
have passed, the College will obtain a high reputation for the en- 
lightened study of Oriental languages and will be able to contribute 
largely to the promotion of Oriental research. 

An extensive library is attached to the College, and steps 
have been taken lately to provide it with valuable standard works 
for reference. To enable the teachers and students of the College to 
acquaint themselves more thoroughly with the method and results of 
Western research in the various departments of Oriental studies, 
the institution has been provided with critical editions of Orien- 
tal classics, published in Europe, and other philological publica- 
tions. 

The College is managed by a Special Committee, under the 
control of the Syndicate of the Panjab University. 

Scientific, Literary, and Charitable Societies of Lahore. 

Established, 2/th January, 1S72. 

Objects. — To educate and support children of indigent and 
deceased Freemasons. 

E s. 

Amount of Endowment Fund on 31st 

December, 1891 ... ... ... 74,700 

Amount of Subscriptions and Donations 
received during 1891 ... ... ... 14,800 

Number of Members ... ... ... ... ... 325 

There are at present 13 boys and 23 girls who are receiving the 

benefits of the Institution. 

Established, 186S. 

Objects. — To provide a reading-room, library, and place of 
recreation for persons with small incomes. 
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Establised, 1S62. (3) Board of 

Management 

Objects. — To maintain and manage the affairs of the Lahore of Lahore 
J _ ° High School. 

High School, an Institution established at Lahore for the educa- 
tion of youths. 

Rs. 

Income 9,220 

Established, 1876. 

Objects. — To provide for Prayer Meetings, and religious G) Young- 

studies. tian Associa- 

Established, 1865. tion, Lahore. 

(5) Anja- 

1. The revival of ancient learning, the philology, ethnology, 

history, and antiquities of India and neighbouring 
countries. 

2. The advancement of knowledge among the masses through 

the medium of their own vernaculars. 

3. The promotion of Industry and Commerce. 

4. The discussion of social, literary, scientific and political 

questions of interest ; the popularisation of beneficial 
Government measures, the development of a feeling of 
loyalty and of a common state citizenship ; and the 
submission to the Government of practical proposals, 
suggested by the wishes and wants of the people. 

5. The association of the learned and influential classes with 

the officers of Government in all measures for the public 
good. 

The Panjab Science Institute is established for the diffusion sieLe^Mtb 
of scientific knowledge amongst the people of the Panjab, and tute, 
its aim is, at no time, to be connected with any religious or political 
society whatsover. 

Objects :—{a ) — Arranging for short but systematic courses of Even- 
ing Lectures in English and the Vernacular, on scientific and technical 
subjects, at Lahore and other stations. 

(/,) — The appointment of Travelling Lecturers vho can proceed 
to different stations, delivering in English or the Vernacular, one or 
two carefully prepared lectures on some important scientific subject. 

(c) — The publication, in a Monthly or Quarterly Journal, of the 
lectures delivered at Lahore and other stations, or any other subjects 
of scientific or technical interest. 

(c l ) — The establishment of a suitable Workshop for the manufac- 
ture and repairs of the more simple scientific instruments and apparatus. 

(e) — The gradual formation of a Scientific Library and Scientific 
Reading-Room. 

— The holding of periodical Examinations in Science, and the 
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granting of certificates, medals, and prizes for scientific or technical 
proficiency. 

( g ) — The establishment of a small Technological Laboratory where 
the Members of the Society and others could carry on scientific experi- 
ments. 

(h) — The encouragement of Technical Education in every possible 

way. 

Members of the Executive Committee : — 

Dr. C. C. Caleb, m.b., m.s., Professor of Physiology and Botany, 
Medical College, Lahore, 

Babu S. B. Mukerji, m.a., Professor of Mathematics, Government 
College, Lahore. 

Lala Ruchi Ram, m.a., Assistant Professor of Natural Science, 
Government College, Lahore. 

Lala Shiv Dyal, m.a., Science Teacher, Aitchison College, Lahore. 

J. Campbell Oman, Esq., f.c.s., f.l.s., Professor of Natural Science, 
Government College, Lahore. 

Honorary Secretary, J. Campbell Oman, Esq., f.c.s., f.l-s. 

Established 1887. 

Objects : — To spread education, to sow among the Kayasthas the 
seed of homogenity, to pioneer needed social reforms, and to try to 
promote material prosperity by encouraging the adoption of commercial 
and other respectable pursuits. 

Rs. 

Endowments ... ... ... ... 2,000 

Amount of Annual Subscriptions ... ... 720 

Members... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 100 

The Sabha aims at representing the interests of all the Kayasthas of 
India. Attached to it are the “ Kayastha Provincial Sabha, Panjab ” 
and the “ Local Kayastha, Lahore.” 


Established 1869. 

Objects : — To improve the social and intellectual condition of the 
Mohamedans of the Panjab and to further Mohamedan interests gene- 
rally. The Society also aims at popularizing Government measures 
affecting the Mohamedan community and looks after the principal 
mosques in Lahore. 


Capital of the Anjuman on 31st De- 
cember, 1891 


Rs. 

400 14 3 
30 0 0 


Monthly Subscription... 

Monthly Subscription from H. H. the 

Nawab of Bahawalpur ... ... 30 0 0 

Income from rent of houses bequeath- 
ed to the Anjaman 140 0 0 


200 0 0 


Members 


177 
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Patron — His Highness Rukn-ud-dowla Nusrat-i-Jang Mukhlis-ud- 
dowla Hafiz-uI-Mulk, Nawab Sadiq Mohamed Khan, Bahadur, Grand 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, Chief of 
Bahawalpur. 

Life-President. — Nawab Haji Nasar Ali Khan, Kazalbash. 
Vice-President. — Nawab Sheikh Gholam Mahbub Snbhani, Hono- 
rary Magistrate, Lahore. 

Ditto. — Nawab Inayat Ali Khan, of Maler Kotla. 

General Secretary. — Khan Bahadur, Mahomed Barkat Ali Khan. 

{ Sirdar Mohamad Hayat Khan, c.s.i., of Wah. 

Baja Jahan Dad Khan, Khan Bahadur, Chief of 
Ghakkar. 

Sirdar Sher Ahmad Khan,c.i,i!., Ex. Asst. Commr* 
Established, 1886. 

Objects : — To publish and discuss the principles of Islam ; to teach 
the Mahomedan religion to boys and girls, in order to preserve them 
fiom the influence of other religions ; to support poor and orphan child- 
ren ; to ameliorate the condition of the Mahomedans by the intro- 
duction of measures of Social and Educational reforms ; to interpret in 
a loyal toue the acts of the Government affecting the Mahomedan 
community ; to popularize Government measures, to publish periodi- 
cals in aid of the objects of the Anjuman and to provide for preachers 
of the faith of Islam : — 

Rs. a. p. 

Endowment on 31st December, 1891... 10,082 11 3 
Income for 1891 15,927 7 9 


Total ... 26,010 3 0 

Members at the close of 1891 ... ... ... 1,515 

Patron — Mudabbir-ul-Mulk Iftikhar-ul-Umra, Sahibzada Moham- 
med Obedullah Khan Sahib Bahadur, Prime Minister of Tonk. 

Life President. — Kazi Mohammed Aslam Khan, C. M. G , Deputy 
Commissioner, Jhang. 


President — Khalifa Hamid-ud-din, Chief Kazi of Lahore. 

The Anjuman maintains a school, in which instruction is given up 
to the Entrance Standard. The school has on its rolls 700 boys, and is 
maintained at a cost of Rs. 1,000 per an-"im. 


* The Anjaman under its promoters has done remarkably good work. The 
following is a brief account of some of its services : 

1, — The restoration of the Badshahi Masjid of Lahore at a cost of a lakh of 
rupees of which a portion was contributed by the Government. 

2. — The restoration by the Government of the shops attached to the Golden 
Mosque of Lahore, and the repairs of the mosque 

3 —The restoration by the Government of the relics of the Prophet formerly 
kept in the Fort, and now kept by the Anjaman.— Vide paras. 115—6 supra * 

•1.— Memorialising the Government on the subject of Mahomedan education 
A3 the result of this Memorial the Government was pleased to grant Jubilee 
scholarships to the Mahomedans for a period of five years. In 1891 the Anjuman 
again memorialised the Government on the subject, and the scholarships were most 
graciously extended to a further term of five years. v 

5. -Since 1887 the Anjuman has been also granting Jubilee scholarships of 
the amount of Rs, 40 per mensem to Mahomedan students, * 
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Established, March 1S88. 

Objects . — The improvement of the Social and Moral condition of the 
Mahomedaus ; the diffusion of the law of Sheea, especially the Hanfi 
doctrines of Islam ; the cultivation of Arabic literature ; the preven- 
tion of ceremonies that contravene the Mohammedan Law ; the better 
education of Mohammedan boys and girls and the representation of the 
wants of the Mahomedan community with due respect to the Govern- 
ment. 

Number of Members ... ... ... ... ... 318 

Rs. 

Amount of Annual Income ... ... 1,486 9 6 


President . — Maulvi Gholam Mahomed, Imam of the Badshahi 
Masjid. 

Secretary. — Mufti Salim-ullah. 

Joint Secretary . — Maulvi Taj-ud-din Ahmed. 

The Anjuman maintains a school, known as Madrasat-ul-Alum 
Islamia, Lahore , at a cost of Rs. 728-3-9, per annum. The school is 
held in the mosque of Bukan Khan, the subject- cf study being Arabic 
and Persian religious books.* 

Established, 1821, 

The objects of the Association are three-fcld : — • 

1. The discussion of subjects of general interest, especially those 
having particular reference to the religious, moral and intellectual cul- 
ture of Mahomedaus. 

2. The promotion of social, intercourse and the furtherance of 
mutual amity and understanding among Mahomedaus. 

3. The cultivation of the power of public speaking in the English 
language. 

Number of Members on the roll ... ... ... ... 98 

| Mr. Mahomed Shah Din, b.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

Secretaries. ... ^ 

( Syad Kurshed Anwar, b.a. 

Motto of the Mission— Deva Dharma ki jai— Sakai pap ki chhai 
Devattwa ka prachar — Bharat ka Uddhar. 

Head-quarters. — Deva Dharma Prachar Hall, Anarkali. 

Objects.— To preach the revealed Truths and Principles concerning 
the nature of Devattwa (Godliness), Pishachattwa (Sin) and Deva Jivan 
(Divine life). 

2— To spread the gospel of the manifestation of Deva S hakti, work- 

ing in the Mission, and the practical results of its working in the lives 
of the souls. r 

3— To destroy Spiritual Darkness, Worldliness and all Sin. 


» The efforts of this Anjaman have resulted in the restoration of the mosque 
of Mariam Zamdm near the Maati gate of Lahore. Vide, Article No 11 -it moo 
131 supra, 1 * v 
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4 — To give birth in the soul to the new life of Devattwa. 

5 — To lead and train up the soul from new life into the harmonious 
life of Devattiva or Deva Jiwan and spread its incalculable heavenly 
blessings on this earth. 

6 — To preach Universal Spiritual and Moral Laws relating to the 
life of man. 

7 — To point out a Perfect and Harmonious Ideal for man’s life. 

S — To preach the need and show the way of spiritual communion 
with God and godly men. 

9 — To establish reverence for and the greatness of all true Spiritual 
Teachers of mankind. 

10 — To help and countenance all true Civilization, Mental and 
Moral Education and preencul School Reform. 

11 — To establish Devattiva in all human relations and affairs of life. 

12 — To establish Deva Partisan (Divine families,) Deva Samnjes 
(Divine societies,-) and Deva Raj (Diyine kingdom) on this earth. 

Established, 1SS3. (13) The 

The Indian Association of Lahore is open to all natives of the Pan- ^ s “‘ 

jab and all natives of India, residents of the Panjab, without distinction jab. 
of race or creed. 

Objects — The Association seeks to represent the people, to help in 
the formation of a healthy public opinion on all questions of importance, 
to unite the people of the Panjab in the bonds of sympathy with those 
of other Provinces, and to promote, by every legitimate means, the 
political, intellectual, and material advancement of the people. 

Members ... ... ... ... ... ... 90 

President. — Sardar Dyal Singb, Majithia. 

Vice-Presidents.— Khan Bahadur Muhammad B.ukat AH Khan, 

Halm P. C. Chatterji, liai Bahadur , m a , u.r.. 

Lala Ishar Das, m.a. 

Mr. E. C. Jassa walla. 

Secretary — Mr. Oanpat Rai, Barrister-at-Law. 

Established, December 1SS7. 

Objects. — Same as Anjaman-i-Islamia. 

President — Faqir Syad Jamal-ud-dfn, Khan Bahadur. 

Secretary. — Maulvi Moharram Ali, Chishti. 

Established, 1S79. 

Objects. — The representation of the Sikh community and Sikli Singh Sabba 
interests, i he aims of the society are to endeavour to interpret 1 ^ ahoie- 
more truly the teachings of the Adi Granth and other sacred books 
of the Sikhs, and to suppress false doctrines and improper 
customs. 

Established, 1SGG. (lG)SatSa- 

Objects. — The diffusion of useful knowledge through Panjabi, l) ' la ’ La!lore - 
and the reformation of the moral and social condition of the 
Hindus. 
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The Daya 
Nand Anglo- 
Vedic Col- 
lege. 


Rs. 


Income ... 

Members 

... 

... 120 
40 


Established, 1882. 



Objects . — The encouragement of the study of the Sanskrit 
language among Hindus. 

Rs. 

Income ... ... ... ... ... ... 30 

Members ... ... ... ... ... ... 150 

Established, 1S85. 

Objects . — To teach Science by means of Sanscrit, and to im- 


part high education in English and Sanscrit. 

Rs. 

Income from fees ... ... ... ... 1,489 

Expenditure in 1890-91 ... ... ... 3,036 

Number of students on the roll ... ... ... ... 61 

Members of Managing Committee... ... ... ... 27 

Established, 1S70. 


Objects. — To promote education, diffuse Vedic religion or theism, 
without distinction of creed or caste, effect moral and social 
reforms, and maintain an Anglo-Vemacular School. 

Rs. 

Income ... ... ... ... ... ... 115 

Members ... ... ... ... ... ... 190 

Established, 1883. 

Objects. — Maintenance of a Library accessible to Bengali 
ladies and gentlemen and the general public and to provide for the 
study of newspapers. 

Rs. a. p. 

Income 427 15 1 

Expenditure ... ... ... ... 305 3 9 

Fees 4 annas per month and upwards. 

Established, 18So. 

Objects .— Diffusion and improvement of English and Vernacu- 
lar Medical literature. 


Members ... ... ... ... ... ... 35 


Established, 1S87. 

Objects . — To impart useful education to Hindu 

Income 

Members 


girls. 

Rs. 

. 720 

... 50 


This institution is supported entirely by local or private sub- 
scriptions and endowments, raised by the Arya Samaj; the Principal, 
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Lala Hans Raj, B.A., giving his services gratuitously. The College 
prepares students for University degrees. The want of a suitable 
building is much felt at present ; but the institution is doing 
very good work. A Boarding-house has been recently added to 
the Colllege. The fees are low, and the attendance is large. 

The new buildings of the Lahore Mission College face the Lahore 
plains, not far from the Telegraph Office. The structure is a hand- lege, 
some addition to the many fine buildings which are gradually ris- 
ing in this part of Lahore. As a College, the building seems to 
have been specially well designed. In November, 1849, or forty- 
two years ago, the Revd. Messrs. Newton and Forman, Members Revd. Doe- 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in Forman!* 
the United States of America, arrived in Lahore, and opened 
the first English School, in the building known as “ Rang Mahal,”* 
in the newly acquired city. At first there was a great aversion 
to the study of English, partly owing to religious considerations, xhe O 1 d 
and partly because the people were not sure how long the English ggjjool* * ° n 
occupation would last. At the time of the Mutiny the school was 
on the point of dissolution, as the people thought the moment had 
come when the English would have to depart. But, thanks to the 
perseverance and zeal of its supporters, the school began to grow 
and the number of boys rapidly increased. The benefits conferred 
by it on the people of the Panjab have been simply inestimable. 

Thousands reecived their education in the old Mission School 

which, in subsequent years, was raised to the status of a High 

School. In June, • 1886, the College was opened in the “ Rang 

Mahal ; but, the accommodation being insufficient, the present College es- 

buildings were completed in 1889, at a cost of Rs. 56,000. The iggg Shed iu 

grant of the site upon which the buildings stand, estimated to be 

worth Rs. 20,000, together with a building grant of Rs. 20,000, 

were made by the Government of the Panjab. 

The aims of the promoters of the College are “ to give to Objects, 
students a thorough mental training, and, together with this, to 
impress upon their minds, those truths which they believe are 
designed to further their highest good, as subjects of God’s moral 
Government.” 

A certain portion of every day is devoted to moral and re- Number of 
ligious instruction. The College has steadily increased in num- the^rolls of 
bers, and contained at the close of 1890-91, 134 students. the College. 


* This was the court-house of NawAb Mian Khan, son of Nawab Sa’di, 11a 
Khan, Wazirof the Emperor Shah Jahan, vide. Article 120, Chapter II„ page 230. 
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The College was supplied with excellent Boarding Houses in 
October 1889 ; and gymnastic exercises have been regularly 
practiced by the boarders, some of whom have shown con- 
siderable interest in the game of cricket. The College also main- 
tains reading clubs and debating societies, a Library, and a Dis- 
pensary under the charge of a Christian Doctor. 

Near the Accountant General’s Office and in front of the Ca- 
thedral, in the Upper Mall, is the spacious new building of the 
Chief Court of the Panjab, in Indo-Saracenie style. It harmonises 
admirably with the ancient monuments, history, and atmosphere of 
Lahore The details of the superstructure were designed by Mr. 
Brossington, a skilful architect, and the work was executed under 
the supervision of Mr. J. E. Hilton, Executive Engineer, who com- 
pleted it in March, 1889, the total cost being Rs. 3,21,837. 

The whole structure, which is in the form of a quadrangle 
is built of solid bricks, in lime mortar, with all mouldings, cornices 
and projections of specially moulded bricks and the arch fillings of 
terra cotta trellis work. One great peculiarity of the work was that 
no chipping of bricks was allowed. 

The front arches of the Judges’ verandah and the porch out 
side, and portions of the main towers, are built of Nowshera 
marble, with marble trellis work. The roof of the main court- 
rooms is of double Allahabad tiling, and that of the rest flat tiled 
and terraced. The floor of the Central Hal is of marble, and that of 
the rest of hexagonal tiles. The roof timbers are of deodar wood and 
the doors of teak wood, with carved devices on the stiles as well 
as on the frames. The waiting-hall, court-rooms and Judges’ cham- 
bers are finished with a dado of encaustic tiles of various pat- 
terns, laid in Portland Cement. 

The front row of rooms, to the north, consists of a central 
hall, 55' x 35', approached through a large porch by a broad flight 
of marble steps. To the right and left of this hall are spacious 
Bench rooms, each 55' x 40', and in the wings beyond four smaller 
chambers for four judges, with retiring-rooms and bath-rooms, a 
private passage leading direct to the Bench rooms from the 
chambers. 

On the west, facing the Accountant General’s Office, rooms 
are provided for the Jury, the Bar, Bar Library, Deputy Registrar, 
the Translating Department, Readers’ Room, and the Superintendent 
of the Vernacular Office. 
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In the block opposite, on the east side, there are the Regis- 
rar’s Room, Committee Room, the Court Library, the English 
Office, and rooms for the Head Assistant and subordinate clerks. 

On the south, large rooms, 35'x25', for the English and 
Persian Records, form the two wings, with rooms for the Record- 
keepers and the Treasurer, leaving a gateway in the centre, form- 
ing the carriage entrance to the quadrangle. 

On all four sides, both inside the qua drangle and round tha 
outside of the entire building, are spacious verandahs, bringing 
the whole of the courts and offices into direct commun ication with 
one another. 

The two towers, which form the central feature, are carried 
up square for one-half the height, above which, they are fluted 
and have bold cones thrown out, somewhat after the model of 
those of the Kutab Minar at Delhi. The total height of the 
central towers to the vane is 95 feet, and that of the two at the 
end 72 feet. The end towers contain circular staircases leading 
to the top. 

The verandahs are, in all cases, carried up to the full height 
of the inner walls, the arches being nearly two-thirds filled in 
with trellis, or tracery, work in terra cotta, to keep out the glare. 

All the verandahs of the principal front are surrounded by a 
massive cornice of the old Arabic honey-comb pattern. 

A marble fountain in the midst of the court-yard, laid out 
with green shrubs, contributes materially to the picturesqueness of 
the whole structure. 

This magnificent and imposing building, situated on the Upper 
Mall, to the right of the road to the Railway Station, was consecrated 
on 25th January, 1887. It is a large red-brick structure, the style 
being that commonly known as “ Decorated Early English.” The 
design is due to Mr. 0. Scott, son of the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 
The revised estimate was drawn up by General Pollard, and the 
work was undertaken by Messrs. Burn & Co., of Calcutta, the 
contractors, under the able management of Mr. Attfield, C. E., 
their agent. Messrs. Burn & Co. generously carried out the 
stone carving at their own expense, in conformity with the origi- 
nal designs. The structure is made of fine red-brick work and 
grey stone from the Taraki quarries beyond the Jhelum, and is 
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furnished with a library, chapter-house, &e. It is called the Cathe- 
dral “ Church of Resurrection.” 

The structure, as it stands, including the furniture, cost 
Rs. 4,08,000, and it took 18 months to build it. 

Great praise is due to Messrs. Burn & Co. for the most satis- 
factory manner in which they executed this gigantic work, and to 
their indefatigable agent, Mr. Attfield, for the able and efficient 
way in which he discharged his onerous duties. 

The internal arrangements are such that the building remains 
cool in the hot weather ; there is plenty of light in it during the 
day, and its acoustic properties are admirable. 

Before the completion of the present building, the tomb of 
Anarkali, near the Panjab Government Secretariat, was used as the 
Station Church ; but it was of insufficient size and inconveniently 
situated. The want of a Cathedral, worthy the name of the Panjab 
capital, was thus keenly felt. The congregation thereupon re- 
solved to build a church of moderate size on the present site, and 
the work had advanced to some extent, when, in December, 1 867 
the Panjab was constituted a separate diocese, and it was resolved 
to enlarge the building into a church fitted as a Cathedral. It is 
now a matter for congratulation that the present building, hand- 
some and picturesque, has not only removed that want, but by 
the elegance of its style and the beauty of the structure, proved an 
ornament of which the metropolis of the North-West Frontier of 
the Empire may well be proud. 

The Rail- The Railway Station resembles, in appearance, one of the 
way Station. f 01 q s 0 f country, and is, in fact, a fortified position, provided 
with the means of defence in case of emergency. All the stations on 
the line, where it approaches the frontier, have been built more or less 
Its defen- in the same style. The defensive arrangements consist of bastions 
rntT anSe - * the angle. with “keeps” or towers, above them ; which com- 
mand the several approaches and provide for a flanking defence 
of the curtains or outsides of the station, which also are loop-holed 
for musketry fire over the surrounding neighbourhood. This fire 
can be further strengthened from the several towers and turrets 
which overlook and command all surroundings in the immediate 
vicinity of the station. These arrangements appear to be all that 
is necessary to secure the station against an attack with small' 
arms or against a sudden rush, and further to provide for the re- 
fuge of the Railway staff and others in any time of danger 
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Daring the late Afghan War, as many as 75 trains passed in 
and out of the Lahore Railway Station in the short space of 
24 hoars. The building was designed by Mr, W. Burton, C. E., and 
constructed by the late Mahomed Sultan, the great contractor to the 
Department of Public Works. The foundation stone was laid by Sir 
(afterwards Lord) John Lawrence, late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjab, in 1859, and in 1860 the first train from L abore to Amrit- 
sar was run tor public traffic. The whole building is a castellated 
structure, and is one of the finest, as well as the most substantial 
specimens of modern brick-work in the country. The total cost was 
nearly five iak hs of rupees. 

Lahore being the head-quarters of the North-Western Railway Railwa y 
system, there are extensive workshops, which, together with the sta- and quarters? 
tion, cover about 126 acres of ground. Upwards of 4,000 workmen 
are employed daily. These include a number of European foremen, 

Eurasian and Parsi Mechanics, but the bulk of the workmen are 
natives of the Panjab. The factory, which has been in use since 
1874, is capable of maintaining in repair 60 locomotive engines, 
a goods and passenger stock of over 200 vehicles, and several 
other kinds of machines and wood-work at a time. The cost of the 
buildings was upwards of Rs. 15,00,000, in addition to machinery, 
on which Rs. 10,000,000 more was spent. Constant additions are 
made to the machinery by the importation of the latest and most 
improved patterns from Europe. 

Entering the gate, we find the Saw-mills provided with circular Carriage 
saws, which can divide a log of timber, 30 feet long and 3 feet in sll °P- 
diameter, in the short space of 5 minutes, board planing, drilling^ 
and boring iron punching, machines, all worked by a shaft under the 
floor, driven by a Stationary Engine and Boiler 

To the south of the Saw-mill is the Carriage Workshop, in 
which all Railway carriages, wagons, ordinary carriages, and all kinds 
of furniture are built and repaired. At the west end of this shop 
are a painting shop and carriage shed, and at east a smith shop 
where iron work for carriages and wagons is executed. 

Near the entrance to the right, is the tinkers’ shop, in which 
all kinds of lamps and other tin work are manufactured, repaired* 
silvered and electroplated. 

On entering the gate of the Locomotive shop, the first thing that Locomotive 
meets the view is the Locomotive and Carriage Superintendent’s Sll0 P' 
‘Office, with a big clock tower in its centre ; next to it is a large 
building in the centre of which there are four gigantic stationary 
steam-boilers and two engines for machine shops, suitable for both 
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heavy and light turning. To the north of this is the heavy, and 
to the south the light, turning shop. Iu the heavy turning shop 
are turned and repaired locomotive engines and carriage wheels, 
axles and cylinders ; at.d here is to be seen also the tire-boring 
machiue, working with amazing speed. In the light-tool shop 
all kinds of iron and brass work are prepared. 

In the niachine shops are worked vertical and horizontal slotting 
machinesfor furnishing all sorts of iron and brass work ; screwcut- 
ting machines and turning lathes; plaining machines for plaining iron 
and brass articles and sharpening machines for sharpening tools. 

To the east of this is the erecting shop, in which engines are 
repaired and fitted. It is provided with a hydraulic crane, tested 
to 20 tons sling, chain, inch. This is the most ponderous ma- 
chine iu the workshop. 

In the same direction are the heavy and light smithshops, where 
all kinds of iron work are forged and prepared. The heavy shop 
is divided into three divisions; the first for making springs, engines, 
and carriages ; a second for manufacturing leather-belts for 
machines ; and the third for heavy smith work. We find here steam 
hammers, lifting cranes aud bolt-and nut-making machines. In the 
heavy tool-shops we see also fagoting and plate furnaces, which are 
worked with wonderful expedition. 

We see at the factory a shearing machine for cutting old steel 
and iron tires, which, in a moment, can divide a bar of cold metal 
five inches square ; and an hydraulic ri vetters which are able to effect 
at one stroke the work which it would take three men five minutes 
to perform. The wheel-barrow, quite unknown in any other 
part of India, except Bengal and Bomba}', is in use here. 

Iu the light smith shops are smith hearths, steam hammers 
and lifting cranes. 

To the east is the boiler shop, in which boilers are repaired and 
put together, also a pattern shop, in which cast iron and brass pat- 
terns are made. South of this is a foundry for casting cylinders, axle 
boxes, blocks, brackets, &e. Cylinders are also manufactured in the 
shop. 'The punching and shearing machines are iu the boiler shop. 

Between the boiler shops and the erecting shop is a long, shal- 
low pit in the ground, in which a traverser maehineis placed, for the 
purpose of conveying engines iu and out of the shop which is also 
worked by a steam engine. 

In the south-east of the Locomotive Shop, there is a Running 
Shed capable of holding about 100 engines, available for traffic pur- 
poses. Close by there are two reservoirs of water, which are fed by 
the Bari Doab Canal, and hold at least li month’s supply of water. 
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There is also a centrifugal pump and a boiler by means of 
which the water is pumped up from the reservoir into a high service 
tank which supplies water to the shed, as well as the workshops and 
the station for all other railway purposes. 

The factory is one of the most complete in India, and, from 
castings of prodigious weight and size to the minutest fittings, there 
is nothing required for a railway which cannot be executed. 

A six brush electric light machine is worked to light a part of the 
machinery shop, and by this means work can be carried on as 
easily at night as during the day. Attached to the establishment 
is a printing-office, worked with steam-presses. There is an oil 
mill, capable of turning out from two to three tons of perfectly 
pure clarified castor-oil in a day, at considerably less cost than that 
to be had in the bazar. The Railway Workshops have constructed 
handsome carriages for His Excellency the (Jommander-in-Chief, 

His Honor th& Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, and His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, and their 
respective staff and servants, and fitted up a large quantity of roll- 
ing-stock. Special carriages have also been made for the Manager, 
North-Western Railway, Traffic Manager, or Traffic Superinten- 
dent, Locomotive Superintendent, Superintendent of Ways and 
Works, for all District Officers of the Locomotive and Traffic de- 
partments, and for Military Officers. 

From the variety of the appliances used, and of the work done, 
as well as from the order and method followed, this busy factory 
presents one of the liveliest and most interesting and suggestive 
spectacles that can be seen in Northern India, and it has acted 
most beneficially on the crafts of the Province. 

In the vicinity of the station, north and south of the line, Railway 
quarters have been built for the Railway community ; and in i’ arra0 * £8, 
them foremen, firemen, drivers, guards and mechanics are com- 
fortably lodged, with their families. There are a good rfwimming- 
batli, a Railway Institute, Library, Billiard Room, Recreation 
Ground, Theatre and Go-operative Stores The Theatre N com- Theatre, 
modious, and a company formed from members of all ranks of the 
railway staff, gives entertainments to the public, which are highly 
interesting. The Go-operative branch, besides supplying groceries Co-Op era- 
and oilman's stores, aLo furnishes Engli-h clothing and other com- h ' e Store,i ' 
modifies, and makes it- own bread and soda-water." 1 ' The Railway 
quarters are supplied with canal-water for purposes of irrigation, 

* The place used for making breal and soda-water for the Railway Co-opera- 
tive Stores is the mausoleum of Sheikh Jloktaram. 1'icie Article No, 13 , Chapter 
II., pages 132 and 133. 
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and water from the Municipal Water-works is laid on for the us e 
of the Railway people. There is a church, provided with free 
quarters* for a chaplain, connected with the Church Missionary 
Society. The church, which is about a mile from the Railway Sta- 
tion, to the south, is a ci-decant Mahomedan tomb,f with a dome and 
recesses, and provides accommodation for 100 persons. 

The station plot encloses the mosque of Dai Anna, the nurse 
of Shah Julian, which is now used as the office of the Traffic Super- 
intendent, Nor th-M est Railway. An account of this mosque is given 
else where 4 

In the plot opposite the Railway Institute, there are some other 
long barracks in which the Railway Offices, i. e., those of the 
Manager, Examiner of Accounts, Cashier and Superintendent of 
Ways and Works, are accommodated. 

The year 1863-04 was marked by an unprecedented transfor- 
mation in the suburbs of Lahore. For some few years previously, 
the people of the town had suffered inconvenience owing to the 
diversion of a stream in -which they had been in the habit of bath- 
ing. A Municipal Committee being formed with considerable 
power of initiating schemes of improvements — one of its first measures 
was to project the introduction of a cut from the Bari Doab Canal— 
at an expense of Rs. 40,000. The work was completed in about 
twelve months, and greatly conduced to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the town-people of all classes. Subsequently, they caused 
the ditch round the walled city, heretofore a standing source of dirt 
and unhealthiness, to be filled up. Gardens were then formed on 
the site, extending over a circuit of two miles, planted with trees 
and flower*, and intersected with walks and drives. These are now, 
in the afternoon, the favourite resort of vast numbers of the people of 
Lahore, and afford in the most convenient position a park, or rather 
boulevard, the advantages of which are highly appreciated. 

This very handsome and commodious building is situated be- 
hind the Sadr Bazar, Anarkali, on an elevated piece of ground to 
the south-west of Ratan Chanel’s serai. The style of architecture 

* Tins a M a home dan tomb, adapted to the purposes of an English house. See 
A i tide No. 07, Chapter IL , rage 20S. 

f This is the tomb of Mahomed Saleh, Lihori, author of Amal-i-Saleh, so 
often quoted in this wo:k. Vide Article 1/7, Chapter II., page 208 
X Vide Article No, 49, Chapter II., page 163. 

§ A hospital, known as Dar-iU-Shafa, was established at Lahore in the time 
of Maharaja Kanjit Singh, under the ditection of the brothers Fakirs Aziz-ud-Jin 
and Nur-ud-dm, the cost of medicines being defrayed by the Government Dr, 
John Mat tin Hoingberger, the Physician to the Court of Lahoie and Superin- 
tendent of the Gun powder and Gun-manufactory, was entiusted with the care 
and treatment of lunatics, and jtirah% or Native surgeons, woie appointed by the 
Durbar to administer ointment, plasters, &c., to the patients. The attendance 
at the hospital was large, and according to Dr, Honigberger, it was a complete 
fair from morning till night. 
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is “ Italian the building has been constructed on the most ap- 
proved sanitary principles, aud forms the hospital for the Lahore 
Medical School. It is a two-storeyed structure, measuring 408 feet 
long, by 5H broad, and 40 feet high, with a central tower of four 
storeys, 120 feet high, surmounted by a dome, aud four corner 
towers, of three storeys, CO feet high. 

The main building consists of a centre, facing north and south 
and of two wings, placed parallel to the centre. 

Each wing is occupied by two large wards, one on the upper 
storey, and the other ou the lower floor, each of which is construct- 
ed for 24 patients, or 12 on each side. 

Each ward measures 1154 feet long, by 22|- feet wide, and is 
18 feet high ; so that its total cubic contents are 46,777 cubic feet, 
and its superficial area is 2,598 feet. 

The arrangements for ventilation are most excellent. Each 
ward has seven doors on each side, and one at each end ; each door 
measures 4 feet, 2 inches, in width, and 7 feet, 9 inches, in height ; 
so that the opening of each possesses an area of 32 square feet, 3 
inches ; and, as there are 16 doors in every large ward, the total 
amount of space for the admission of fresh air is 416 square feet. 

Access to the upper floor of the building is afforded by a stair- 
case, 12 feet in width, and quite straight, to facilitate the carriage 
of beds up and down. 

The lower wards are allotted to male patients, that on the west 
side to the Mahomedans, and that on the east to other sects. 

The centre of the building is divided below into the Dispensary 
and medical store-room ; also the rooms for the examinations of out- 
patients ; of which there are three, one for medical cases, one for 
surgical, and one for opthalmie eases. There is also a room for 
the private examination of patients aud the microscopical and 
chemical examinations of the products of disease. 

In the upper floor of the main building arc contained the 
general store-rooms and the wards for eve-patients, the windows 
of which are darkened with blue paper : also apartments for the 
resident chemical clerks ; while the north verandah is rendered 
available for an operating room by the insertion into one of the 
arches of a piece of plate glass, measuring 3 feet, by 7 feet, which 
affords a clear upper light at all times of the year. 

There is also a ward for contagious diseases, separated from 
the main hospital by a wall ; and consisting of a large room ven- 
tilated by four doors and a skylight above. This is used for 
severe small-pox cases and other diseases. 
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The building was designed by Mr. 4V. Purdon, Superintend- 
ing Engineer, and constructed under the supervision of Rai Bahadur 
Kanhia Lai, Executive Engineer. The total cost was Rs. 1,58,941-3-8, 
of which Rs. 100,000 was contributed from the Imperial Revenues, 
and the rest from Local Fund*, the Municipality of Lahore con- 
tributing Rs. 20,697. The late Viceroy, Earl Mayo, visited the 
Hospital in October 1871, and carefully inspected every part of it ; 
he was pleased to approve of the arrangements and to consent to 
its being called “ the Mayo Hospital.” 

The necessity, for enlarging and improving the accommodation 
for patients in the Mayo Hospital, had been long felt. It was ap- 
parent that in Lahore, the capital of the Paujab, there was no 
suitable hospital for the poorer classes of Europeans and Eurasians, 
while the existing Hospital was inadequate to meet the increasing 
wants of the native community. The present hospital, named in 
honor of one of India’s most illustrious Viceroys, is not merely a 
local institution, treating as it does the sick from all parts of the 
Province, but also the centre of Medical education in Northern 
India. The good work of furnishing this accommodation was ini- 
tiated by the Honorable Sir James Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Panjab, who at a public meeting, held on the 24th January, 
1890, in the Lawrence Hall, appealed to the inhabitants of the 
Panjab to show their sense of loyalty to Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress by raising some fitting memorial, to commemorate, in a 
parinanent form, the then approaching visit of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert Victor of 41 ales to Lahore. It was suggested by 
His Honor, and cordially assented to by all present, that no memo- 
rial would be more acceptable to His Royal Highness himself, or 
more pleasing to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress, 
who took so great an interest- in any thing which tends to help the 
condition of the sick, than one which should have for its object the 
relief of human suffering and prove a real charity to many poor and 
suffering people. It was, therefore, resolved to commemo rate the 
royal visit by adding a new wing to the Hospital, to lie named after 
His Royal Highness, which would put the space in the Hospital 
now occupied by Europeans entirely at the disposal of native 
patients, and at the same time, provide suitable accommodation for 
the poorer classes of Europeans and Eurasians. 

The foundation stone of the Hospital was laid bv His Honor Sir 
James Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of the Paujab, on 14th May 
1890. The accommodation consists of three separate buildings, 
constructed on the open space adjoining the Mayo Hospital selected 
by the Government. The main block is a double-storeyed structure 
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for 28 patients, 10 being accommodated in each of the two large, 
or general, wards on the ground-floor, and eight on the upper floor, 
with as many separate rooms adapted either for Europeans or 
Natives. 

The second block, consisting of detached double-storeyed build- 
ing, is intended solely for the treatment of cases of infectious and 
contagious diseases, such as small-pox, measles, (fee., and provides 
accommodation for eight patients, the rooms being large and airy. 

The third block is occupied as separate quarters for the 
nursing staff of the Hospital. 

The total expenditure on the building, including cost of furni- 
ture and general equipment, was Rs. 1,08,580. 

The Albert Victor Memorial Hospital was formally opened by 
the Honorable Sir James Lvall, on Friday, the 1st of January, 

1892, being the anniversary of the assumption of the title of the 
Empress by Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, the day being 
thought appropriate for holding the ceremony of the opening of 
an institution founded as a mark of loyalty of the Province to the 
Crown. All joined with fervour in wishing Her Majesty many 
happy returns of the day. His Honor, in the course of an eloquent 
speech delivered on the occasion, alluded to the late auspicious inci- 
dent in the life of His Royal Highness with whose name the Hos- 
pital has been associated, that is, His betrothal to the Princess 
Victoria Mary of Teck, and the assembly took the occasion of 
devoutly wishing His Royal Highness and His betrothed many 
happy returns of the day, and a long and happy married life.* 

This new building, bearing the name of Lady Lvall, is situat- The Lady 
ed close to the Lady Aitchison Hospital and the Lahore Medical Hyall Home 
College. It was constructed in connection with the Panjab Branch Medical Stu- 
of the Countess of Hufferin Association for supplying Female Hedi- New*’ Female 
cal aid to the women of India. In order to effect more permanent Medical Stu- 
good and to help independent institutions, this Boarding House fng House, ^ 
was established, where accommodation might be provided for female 
students during their training, and their wants supplied and studies 
supervised. Ihe Institution promises to confer inestimable advan- 
tages on the female students, and is calculated to remove the 
objections that are raised to women entering on a medical career. 

The site of the house was given by the Punjab Government, while 

* As we were going to Press, the sad intelligence was published of the death 
of His Royal Highness on 14th January, 1S92, or just a fortnight after the open- 
ing of the new Hospital dedicated to his memory, The untimely death of this 
illustrious Prince has deeply afflicted all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects and is 
regarded as a public calamity. J 
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Rs. 10,000 was granted from the General Fund, and a princely 
donation of Rs. 50,000 was received in April 1889 from His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Kashmir for the construction of the building. 

The building is designed for 16 students of the Hindustani 
class, and four students of the Assistant Surgeon, or English, class, 
and there are quarters for a Lady Superintendent and servants. 

The foundation stone was laid by the Marchioness of 
Lansdowne on 25th November, 1889. It is of polished Kowshera 
marble, and bears the following inscription : — ‘ Lady Lyall 
Home for Female Students.’ This corner stone was laid by Her 
Excellency the Marchioness of Lansdowne, on Monday, the 25th 
of November, 1889. 

Countess of Dufferin Fund Panjab Branch. 

‘ Special gift of His Highness Partab Singh, Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir.’ 

The building was completed towards the end of 1890, under 
the superintendence of Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, Executive Engi- 
neer, Lahore Provincial Division, and has proved a real home for 
the female students.* It has been laid out after an elegant design, 
is commodious, and answers all sanitary requirements. Efficient 
medical instruction is given to the females in the Lahore Medical 
College, and proper arrangements are made for their training. 
The proximity of the Boarding House for female students, is a 
source of convenience and strength to the institution, with which 
the name of one of the ablest of the Governors of the Province is 
associated. 

The Lahore The Lahore Veterinary School is situated close to the Mayo 
School 1 iUary Hospital. The buildings connected with the school were constructed 
at different periods between 1881 and 1889. Originally, a tem- 
porary shed and buildings were erected in 1881-82, consisting of 
a horse hospital, a hospital for cattle, an operating shed, and a dis- 
secting room. The structures were of “ Jhamp ” walling, with 
thatched roof?, and c-o^t the Government Rs. 4,491. 

Additional out-houses were built in 1882-83, at a cost of 
Rs. 1.617, and a compound wall, gateway, &c., at a cost of Rs. 2,469 
during the same year. 


* I a April 1S90 five female students passed their examination, four receiving 
the Diploma of Hospital Assistants, and one, Miss Amelia Connor, obtaining the 
Licentiate-in-Medicine of the Panjab University. She obtained the highest 
marks of any of the female candidates and won the Burton Brown Memorial 
Medal in Medicine, and the Center .Medal in Midwifery, 
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III 1888, new quarters, consisting of four blocks of permanent 
stables, with six stalls each, and one block of semi-perinanent 
stables, with twelve stalls, together with a pavilion, were constructed, 
as well as a new Forge, Post Mortem and Dissecting Theatre 
and servants’ houses. In addition to the buildings named, the 
Committee, assembled in 1887, suggested the advisability of con- 
structing a block of quarters for 12 pupils and passed students, and 
this was provided for in the budget. These buildings were com- 
pleted at a cost of Ks. 18,(129. 

The design for the forge provides four stalls for horses, con- 
veniently placed with regard to the forge, and arranged so that 
the north light may fall on the horse’s feet when raised for shoe- 
ing. 

The Lahore Veterinary School was established in 1882, “to Short his- 
educate and turn out a class of Native Veterinarians correspond- * h e 
ing to the class of Native Hospital Assistants.” Before its 
establishment, the only Veterinary College existing was at Poona, 
and this was not conveniently situated to be of practical bene- 
fit in Northern India, nor were the few European Veterinary 
Surgeons in the Military Department of Government in a position 
to render efficient help towards alleviating the cruel and waste- 
ful loss of animal life in the country. In 1871. the Cattle Plague 
Commissioners urged upon the Government of India the expediency 
of affording the natives of India the means of Veterinary instruc- 
tion, and, in 1876, the Stud Commi-sion brought the same subject to 
prominent notice. During the Afghan War of 1878-80, much 
mortality occurred among Transport animals, and Veterinary Sur- 
geons, with a staff of salutr/s, were placed on the main roads in the 
Panjab leading to the Ivhyber and Kurram Passes. A school for 
training salutris was began at Hapdar by the General Superin- 
tendent of Horse Breeding Operations, but was transferred to Lahore 
in 1881. The present -chool, or college, was opened on the 3rd of 
May, 1882, with 50 students. 

The course of study in this school embraces Anatomy and Phy- Course o f 
siologv. Elementary Chemistry, and Materia Medica, Bovine Pa- 1^/“ this 
thologv and the study of other animal di-eases, Equine surgery and 
medicine and practical Vcterinarv Surgerv, as applicable to all 
domestic animals, and some technical training in the principles and 
practice of shoeing and minor operations and the mode of handling 
animals, also special teaching on the subject of soundness and un- 
soundness in horses, and form and action. There is an increasing 
demand for the services of Veterinary Assistants, both in the Civil 
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and Military Departments, and the Local Bodies are beginning to 
appreciate their value. 

The institution is of great benefit to the residents of Lahore 
and its vicinity, and it is specially satisfactory to see that the Cattle 
Hospital is largely resorted to. The reputation which the school 
has attained is more than provincial, and frequent enquiries are 
made of the Principal regarding the terms of admission from the 
North-Western and Central Provinces and from Native States. 

Government House has been built around the tomb of Ma- 
homed Kasim Ivhan, (a cousin on the mother's side of Akbar) 
who died at Lahore during the reign of Shah Jahan, and was buried 
here. Kasim Khan was a great patron of wrestlers, and to the 
west of the present tomb he inhabited a Mohalla, or city quarters, 
and built an extensive mosqne. Of the buildings of this mohalla only 
the mosque had survived the wreck of time during the reign of 
Ranjit Singh, who converted it into a magazine for manufacturing 
powder and into soldiers’ quarters. During the British period the 
Masjul became Nazul property, but it was subsequently released on 
the application of Sirdar Khan, Lambardar of Mozung, who dis- 
mantled it and sold the bricks at a great profit. The large w r ell 
attached to the mosque, which was filled with powder, exploded 
by accident, killing two zamindars and several bullocks on the 
spot. 

Up to the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the ground close to 
the tomb, was used for wrestling purposes, and the tomb was called 
the Gumhaz Kushti Wala, or the wrestlers’ dome. 

Towards the close of the Maharaja’s reign, Jamadar Khushal 
Singh, uncle of Raja Teja Singh, built around it a nice house, of 
octangular form, which was used by himself and the officers of his 
contingent. The house was surrounded by a garden, close to which 
were the barracks of troops under the command of Khushal Singh. 
On the annexation of the Pan jab, the house was first occupied by Major 
Maeregor, Deputy Commissioner, and then by Sir Henry Lawrence. 
The Government, having given the confiscated house of Diwan 
Hakim Rai, at Sialkot, to Raja Teja Singh, successor to the estates 
of Jamadar Khushal Singh, in exchange for this house, acquired 
a proprietary right in it, and the building was utilized as Govern- 
ment House, when Sir Robert Montgomery assumed the reins of 
Government. No part of Jamadar Khushal Singh’s house now re- 
mains ; but the old tomb can still be seen in a portion of the 
lower storey of the house. The interior of the dome is now used 
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as the dining-room, and a very admirable dining-room it makes. 

The arches around it serve as recesses for side-boards, the room 
being lighted through slits in the dome. The walls are decorated 
with enamelled pottery-work, and the alcoves of the central hall 
are embellished with fresco designs. Some very fine trees grow 
in the grounds and there is a nice swimming-bath. 

The Panjab Chiefs’ College, named after Sir Charles Aitchison, The Aitehi- 
late Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, is the outcome of a move- &ou (j0llege ' 
ment which, originating in the suggestions made in 1869, by Cap- 
tain Walter, Political Agent at Bhurtpur, took shape in the for- 
mation of the Mayo College at Ajmere, and the Rajkumar College, 
at Ktthiwar. But its true origin is due to the Wards’ Schocl 
at Umballa, established in 1861, by Sir Donald McLeod, Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Panjab, at the suggestion made by Captain 
Tighe, then Deputy Commissioner of Umballa, which was warmly- 
supported by Colonel Lake, then Financial Commissioner. After 
long discussion, the constitution of the Panjab Chiefs’ College was 
definitely settled, and statutes have been framed in accordance with 
the conclusions approved by the Committee of Chiefs and gentle- 
men who have been taken into counsel. The objects of the insti- 
tution are the education of the relatives of the Ruling Chiefs of 
the Panjab, youths of good family, and the minors under the 
guardianship of the Court of Wards, if eligible under the statutes. 

The main College building, which is a combination of two design*, 

(a ground plan furnished by Colonel Jacob, Executive Engineer, 

Jeypur, and an elevation by the Mayo School of Art, Lahore ), 
comprises class-rooms, a library and reading-room, a laboratory* 
a play-room, a theatre, or speech-room, and office-rooms. Board- 
ing houses for the pupils have been built in blocks separate from the 
main College building, and there is a commodious house for the 
Governor and a Dispensary. The total outlay on these buildings 
was Rs. d,85,520. 

The foundation stone was laid on 3rd November, 1886. bv the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Dufferin and Ava, Hi.- Rovul High- 
ness the Duke of Connaught, and Her Roval Higkne.-s the Duclie-s 
of Connaught honoring the occasion with their presence. 

Oppo-ite the Mayo Hospital is the Lady Aitchi-on Hospital The Lady 
for women, established in connection with Lady Dufferin's pro- fu!-Viui' 3 f,.," 
gramme for the supply of female medical aid to the women of ' v ' Jlncu - 
India. The foundation stone was laid on 15th February, 1887, 
and the whole building was completed in 1889, at a total cost of 
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Rs. 62,733, exclusive of godowns, which cost Rs. 809, and a Dead 
house, which cost Rs. 651. 

The main block provides the following accommodation : — 
General ward for eight patients ; spare ward for four patients ; 
out-patients’, or occasional, ward for eight beds ; waiting-room ; 
examining-room ; dispensary ; drug store ; nurses’ room ; Pro- 
fessors’ room, with bath-room ; matron’s quarter. 

Two blocks of special wards have been con structed under the 
same roof, and connected with the main block by a short passage, 
the accommodation in each special case ward being for six patients, 
making a total of 32 beds for occasional general cases and special 
cases. The special wards have, attached to each, a dining-room, 
the entrance to which, from the outside, is close to two cook-houses, 
provided in the rear of each block — one for Mahomedans and the 
other for Hindus. 

A range of quarters for nurses and pupils has been provided in 
the north-west corner of the enclosure, besides a range of servants’ 
houses. 

The building is enclosed by a wall, 6| feet high, on the south 
and west side, with one principal gateway, 14 feet wide, on the 
south side, immediately in front of the central entrance to the main 
block, and one door-way, five feet wide, for foot-passengers, at the 
north-west corner, for entrance from the city side. 

The Lady Aitchison Hospital for women was formally opened 
by Her Excellency the Marchioness of Dufferiu and Ava on 15th 
November, 1888. The Hospital was established to give mid-wives 
and Dais practical medical training, and to provide them with 
good board and lodging. The institution is doing really good 
work under the able superintendence of Dr. Bielby, and the daily 
average attendance has considerably increased. 

Before the introduction of the scheme for a water-supply, the in- 
habitants of the ancient walled city of Lahore depended on a supply 
of water from wells within the city ; but. owing to the denseness 
of the population and the entire disregard of all sanitary precau- 
tions and arrangements, the accumulated filth of ages had so 
impregnated the ground that the water in the wells was utterly' 
unfit for use, and to this cause the medical authorities, in a great 
measure, attributed the high death-rate of Lahore. To remove this 
great drawback, and to supply the towns-people with fresh, whole- 
some water, it was proposed to introduce a system of water-supply 
from wells sunk in the bed of the river, or in ground constantly 
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surcharged with water. The site chosen for sinking the wells was 
on the plain, on the north side of the city, which, not many years 
ago, was the bed of the river Ravi. The ground was practically 
virgin soil, free from ail organic impurities, and there was, moreover, 
no chance of the plain ever being required for building purposes, 
as in heavy freshets it is flooded by the river. It was, therefore, 
decided to place the supply wells on this plain, as near to the city 
as was consistent with every precaution for preventing contamina- 
t ion by percolation through the filthy soil in and about it. Six 
wells were accordingly constructed. From these supply wells, 
which, practically speaking, have been sunk in the bed of the 
river Ravi, the water is lifted by pumps into a service reservoir, 
placed at such a height that every part of the city and suburbs 
can be supplied with water under a head of ipressure, the distribu- 
tion being by cast-iron mains and service pipes. 

The pump well and pumping station are situated close to 
each other, near the supply wells. The engine-house is close to 
the pump well, on its west side, the distance from the centre of 
the well to the outer wall of the engine-house being 22 feet ; the 
engine-boilers and store-rooms are under one roof, separated by 
walls, with door communications. It is a brick structure, 74 
feet long, and 40 feet wide, having a wrought-iron trussed roof, 
battened and covered with corrugated iron. 

The .smoke stack is on the east side of the engine-house, 
about 20 feet distant from the walls, and is founded on four 
wells, filled with concrete, placed close to each other, and resting 
on the same bed of conglomerate as the engine foundations ; on 
the top of the wells, at water level, a solid masonry platform, 
15'2 feet square and four feet thick, has been built, upon which 
the smoke stack, 94 feet high, has been erected. It is octagonal 
in design, and the flues are lined with fire bricks. 

The masonry reservoir, or receptacle for water from the wells 
outside the city, which were constructed in 1881, collapsed and 
became unserviceable soon after water was admitted into it. The 
masonry reservoir having been dismantled in 1 883, the new one, 
consisting of four iron tanks, was constructed in its place, in 
1883-84. The iron tanks (each capable of holding 2,58,750 gal- 
lons of water) are linked together by means of iron pipes, three to 
each, and are provided with over-flow pipes towards the north, 
which discharge themselves into the drainage pipe on that side. 

The tanks are connected with the wells outside by means of 
delivery pipes and valves on the south-side, where the valve house 
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is situated. The tanks are painted inside (both on the sides and 
on the top) with silicate paint, of a chocolate color, and the out- 
side is tarred. The roof is coated with two coats of tar, laid on 
pot, so as to fill in any interstices in the joints and make them 
water-tight. 

An enclosure wall, built of large burnt bricks, laid in mortar, 
surrounds the tanks, the space between the walls and the tanks, as 
well as the passages between the tanks, being covered with a 
wooden roof. The whole reservoir is thus completely covered and 
protected from the weather. 

The reservoir was designed by the late Mr. Leslie Clark, 
Mem. Inst. c. E. ; but the plan was considerably modified by Mr. 
George Berkeley. It was constructed by Messrs. Cosser and 
Co., Contractors, of Karachi, under the supervision of Rai 
Bahadur Kanhia Lai, aided by Messrs. Wrench, Floyd and 
Bull. The reservoir was opened for public use by the Honorable 
Sir Charles Aitchison, late Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, on 
30th June, 1881 ; and pumping has been carried on constantly 
since that date. 

The scheme for the supply of pure water to Lahore was ini- 
tiated bv Major (now Colonel) Nisbet. then Deputy Commissioner 
of Lahore, while the crowning work, viz , the new reservoir, was 
begun and completed in the time of Colonel Beadon, Deputy Com- 
missioner. The total cost was Rs. 1,706.500. Tbe works are the 
first of their kind that have been undertaken in India, and are 
calculated to be carried down to posterity as among the greatest 
works of Lahore, 

This building is situated to the south of the Mayo Hospital. 
It has been constructed on the design of the Mayo Hospital, the 
architecture beiug in the “ Italian ” style. The building is one- 
storeyed, consisting of a centre and two wings at right arndes. It 
comprises eight principal rooms as follows : — Library and office- 
room, being the large hall in the centre ; lecture-room for ana- 
tomy and instruction to Hindustani class ; medical and surgical 
lecture-room ; chemical lecture-room, all in the centre ; anatomi- 
cal museum ; chemical and materia medica museum ; laboratory 
and room for meteorological instruments, in the east and west wino-s. 

Injecting and dissecting rooms are provided in a separate 
building, at a distance from both school and the Hospital. The 
chief characteristics of the building are the fine-dressed cornices, 
the ornamental work below the cornices, the open ornamental 
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railings above the roof, the ornamental parapets of the verandah 
roof, the string courses of the pillars, the white painting of the 
wood-work of the roof, the green paintings of the louvres and the 
iron works of the ornamental ridging for the library and office. 

The building was completed in 1883, in the short space of one , 9 ?. st 0 * 
, 1 1 building. 

year, and cost Rs. 1,15,000. 

The Medical School was founded in 1800, with the object of Brief his- 
instructing the natives of the Pan jab in medicine, it having been *?ry of the 
found that the natives of Bengal, who were sent to the Punjab as 
doctors, were not so acceptable to the inhabitants of the Panjab in 
the capacity of medical men as their own fellow-conn trvmen were, 
and also that the Bengalis were always anxious to return to their 
home. 

Dr. J. B. Seri veil wa« the first Principal of the School, and 
he commenced the work in October 18G0, in conjunction with Dr. 

Manners Smith, Civil Surgeon, Lahore, and Dr. T. E. Browne. 

The school was originally held in the Barracks,* on the site of the 
present Government College, and the Hospital was formed in 
Raja Suchet Singh’s stable, in the Tibbi Bazar near the Taxali Gate 
of the city. 


The Telegraph Office is conveniently situated m a central part The Tele ' 
..... . ■ 1 graph Office, 

ot the civil station ot Anarkali, at the junction of the roads oppo- 
site the Accountant General's office. The exterior plinth and the 
whole of the superstructure is built of English size bricks, laid in 
mortar. The roof of the main rooms consists of a double layer 
of Allahabad tiling, supported on Deodar wood trusses. That of 
the side-rooms, porch and verandahs, is a lime terrace, on bricks, 
ratters and beams. The signal room has a floor of stone flags ; 
the other rooms have tile floors, both resting on a bed of six inches 
of concrete, well consolidated. 


The main rooms have light hoarded ceilings, secured to the 
purlins, to keep out the heat ; and continuous ridge ventilation 
is provided By means of perforated zinc sheeting, fixed at the 
apex of the roof, between the hoards and the ceilinv. 


The lnnli dug was completed in March 
Es. 4A21G. 


1881. at a cost of Cost of 
building. 


It affords accommodation for the signal office and two bar- 
racks for twelve signallers each. 

* Before the opening of the Medical School, these Banvieks Here used for 
the Lahore Normal School (now in Raja Lai Singh’s Toshakhani in the city). 
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The District has two Imperial Telegraph offices, the head 
office being at Lahore and a sub-office at Mian Mir. The Staff of 
the head office is under a Sub-Assistant Superintendent, while the 
Mian Mir sub-office is in charge of the Brigade-Major, and is worked 
by two military signallers. 

There is a Telephone Exchange at the Government Telegraph 
office, as also at the North-Western Railway Station, with which 
certain public offices and residences of Government officers are 
connected. The Civil and Military Gazette Press is also in com- 
munication with the Government Exchange. 

The Central Jail at Lahore, which covers an area of 33 acres! 
of land, is built on the radiating principle. It consists of two 
circles, a hospital and godowns, placed in a quadrangular enclo- 
sure, with a mud wall and ditch round it, measuring 1,614 feet in 
length, 84 feet in breadth, and 12 feet in height. The two circles, 
or rather octagons, have iron railings round them with pucca 
masonry pillars at intervals of 12 to 13 feet each, to which the 
railings are firmly secured. 

The building consists of watch-towers, European and Native 
wards, workshops, solitary cells, cook-houses, hospital ward, dead 
houses, guard-rooms, Dari sheds, press-rooms, juvenile wards, 
godowns, centry boxes, bell tower, carpenter and blacksmith’s 
workshops, paper manufactory, potter’s godowns, and working 
place, besides quarters for Superintendent’s office and accommo- 
dation for the private residence of the Deputy Superintendent, 
Jailor, and Native Doctor. 

The outer wall, ditch, first circle, hospital, godowns, &c., and 
buildings at the gate were commenced in 1850 and completed in 
1854. The second circle was built in 1862. The Jail is capable 
of accommodating about 2,000 native and 10 European prisoners, 
and has cost in round numbers Rs. 2,00,000. 

The industries carried on by the prisoners consist of the weav- 
ing of blankets and cloths of various kinds, paper-making, potterv, 
the making of mats and floor-cloth of cotton or grass fibres, tent- 
making, the weaving of carpets similar to those of Persia, writing 
and printing in lithography and typography. Fine carpets are 
made at this Jail, and have been exported in large numbers to 
England, France and America. The Jail also turns out excellent 
glazed pottery, and the tiled chilams and dishes made there, find 
special favor with the people. 
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The Race Courses are close to the Lahore Central Jail. A q Rac ® 
large space is enclosed for the purpose, and the place becomes full 
of life during the races. Crowds of people dressed in gay costumes 
throng it from the city and the suburbs, some coming on foot, 
some in vehicles, while the influx of European visitors is great. 

The Lahore District Jail is a conversion of Gola Wala Serae, The Lahore 

„ . District Jail, 

and was completed in 1875-76. It contains accommodation tor 

694 prisoners, and receives male prisoners of the Lahore district 
only. The prisoners carry on the usual gaol industries, a consi- 
derable number of them being employed on extramural works, 
such as brick making, road-metalling, &c. 

This building is situated close to the Lahore Central Jail. The Female 

. ... .... Penetentiary, 

The buildings are arranged on the radiating principle, between two Lahore. 

circles, inside an enclosure, the outer-circle having a radius of 330 
feet, and the inner one of 75 feet, and both being connected by an 
open passage, 18 feet inside. The building is capable of holding 250 
native and four European convicts. The barracks for native pri- 
soners are ranged round a smaller circle, where there are one large 
and one small reservoir of water, with a well, 10 feet in diameter, 
the whole being encircled by a large circle. To the north of the 
large circle are godowns and workshops ; to the south-west are 
cells for four European prisoners ; to the south are quarantine 
cells ; Superintendent’s office-room ; female warder’s rooms ; guard- 
room, matron’s house ; native doctor’s house, moharrir’s house, 
and the gateway. The enclosure wall is of pise work, feet 
broad and 14 feet high, the corners of the square being rounded off 
to a radius of 40 feet. 

The building is intended to accommodate 296 prisoners, and 
was constructed in 1870, at a cost of Rs. 1,21,361 under the super- 
vision of Rai Bahadur Kanhia Lai. It receives female, long term, 
and life-term, prisoners from all parts of the Panjab, and all the 
female prisoners from the Lahore district. The industries carried 
on by the convicts are sewing, knitting, carding wool, &c. 

The General Post Office is in Anarkali, near the Museum. It The Gene 
was built in 1849 ; but considerable additions have been made to fice. 
it since. There are three branch Post Offices, one at the Railway- 
Station and two in the city, in Moti Bazar and Lahori Mandi. 

Pillar letter-boxes have been located at various points, and they are 
cleared three times a day for the out-going mails. 
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This building is situated in Anarkali, close to the office of 
the Director of Public Instruction, and the Department of Public 
Works. It is constructed of pucca bricks, laid in lime-mortar, 
mixed with 6 to 10 per cent, of stone-lime for pillars, arches, 
moulding and cornice work.' The bricks used in the pillars and 
arches and the exposed parts of the walls are large ; those for the 
rest of the work are of the usual size. 

The building is lime-plastered and whitewashed inside ; the 
outside is dressed and rubbed smooth, of a light red stone color. 
The roofs of the Senate Hall, Library and Registrar’s room are 
slated and carried over trusses of Deodar wood, having alight 
and ornamental boarded ceiling, painted white, with blue edgings. 
The window glasses are all coloured. 

The Senate Hall measures 84' — 6" X 62' — 10", including the 
corridor, which is 9^ feet broad, and is surmounted by a row of 
arches, three at the north and south, and five at the east and west. 

The building was constructed in 1876, the cost being defray- 
ed from a donation of Rs 25,000 made by His Highness the Nawab 
of Bahawalpur, and the interest accruing thereon, the donation 
having been vested in Government Securities. The following inscrip- 
tion appears on the front of the building : — 

SENATE HALL 

GIFT OF 

HIS HIGHNESS THE NAWAB OF BAHAWALPUR. 

The building was designed and constructed by Rai Bahadur 
Kanhia Lai, Executive Engineer. 

This beautiful fountain is situated close to the Post Office, 
south of the firm for manufacturing ice. The founder was Rattan 
Singh, deceased, Wine and General Merchant, Anarkali. 

This spacious well, also founded by Rattan Singh, is situated 
in the Anarkali Bazar opposite the office of the Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab. It is largely in use by the public. On a 
slab of marble, inserted in the wall which encloses the well, is 
inscribed the founder’s name. The structure is elegant and 
imposing. 

dhis institution is situated in the Anarkali gardens, between 
the Museum and the Town Hall. It is built in the late Moghal 
style. The institution is known by its present designation, owing 
to its cost having been met from subscriptions to the Mayo 
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Memorial in the Panjab. The centre part of the building is two- 
storeyed, and the rest single-storeyed. The lower, or general, floor 
contains a modelling, or moulding, room, drawing and painting- 
room, room for the Principal, office-room, store-room, and two 
bath-rooms. The upper floor contains a large elementary and lec- 
ture room, 63' X 25'. 

The building measures 155 feet in length, and 45 feet in width o{ building 011 
in the middle. The height ot the lower floor is 20 feet, and that 
of the upper floor 2Sj feet to the top of the parapet. 

In the out-houses accommodation is provided for (1), car- 
penters’ workshop, capable of accommodating 20 workmen, lathe 
benches, tool-chests, &c. ; (2), pottery and plaster kilns, &c. 

The lower floor is made of first class tile3, resting on a founda- 
tion of four inches of concrete. The upper floor also consists of a 
layer of large, well-burnt square tiles, laid flat in mortar, breaking 
joints with tiles set in lime, over burgahs and plate girders. 

The flat roof covering is terraced, and consists of four inches 
of lime terrace well beaten, plastered and rubbed smooth. 

The terrace rests on a layer of well-burnt large tiles, set in 
lime mortar, over the rafters of the roof. 

The roof covering of the upper room (Elementary School) con- 
sists of slates, IS" X 12" X j", laid with an overlap of about six 
inches clear of nail holes. The slates were procured from the 
quarry at Dalhousie and are of a uniform size and colour. 

The outer cornice of the upper storey is made entirely of red 
sand-stone obtained from Delhi. The doors and windows, which are 
very handsome, are two inches thick, and the frames are secured to 
the walls with iron hold fasts and bolts. 

The building was designed and constructed by Rai Bahadur 9 °. 8 * 0 f 
Kanhia Lai, Executive Engineer, Lahore. It was completed in S 
1883, at a total cost of Rs. 43,000. 


. The school was founded in memory of the late Lord Mavo 
with the object of reviving crafts now half forgotten and of deve- 
loping the Industrial Arts of the Province generally. The estab- 
lishment of a Shcool of Arts for the Panjab had been talked 
of as early as 1864, when the first Exhibition of Panjab pro- 
ducts, arts and manufacture was held at Lahore, and Mr. B. H. 
Baden-Powell, in a Hand Book on the manufacture of the Pro- 
vince, published by him in 1872, referred to the establishment of 
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such a school as essential to the improvement of the arts of 
the country. In March 1872, a public meeting was held in 
the Montgomery Hall, with the object of establishing some suit- 
able memorial to commemorate the memory of Lord Mayo, whose 
assassination had created an intense sensation throughout Hin- 
dustan, and Rs. 68,119 were subscribed. At a meeting of the 
Central Mayo Memorial Committee, held on 24th March at the 
same place to consider the best form the Memorial should take, 
Sir Lepel Griffin, in an eloquent speech made by him in Eng- 
lish and Hindustani, proposed that the money should be spent on 
building a school of industry, including appliances and fittings, and 
that Government should be asked for a grant-in-aid towards carry- 
ing out the objects of the institution. The proposal was unani- 
mously adopted. Sir Richard Temple wrote a lengthy Minute on 
the principles on which a School of Industrial Arts should be 
started, and it received the sanction of the Secretary of State on 
24th September 1874. 

The number of students on the rolls on the 31st March 1891 
w'as 117 and the average attendance 94. The following are the 
three main divisions : — 

Subjects of The first is for General Drawing and Decorative Design. The 
* tudy ‘ students in this class study figure drawing ; architectural drawing 

and free-hand coloring ; pen-drawing for lithography ; modelling 
and casting. All have to pass through a course of practical 
Geometry and perspective. 

The second is for wood carving ; architectural drawing &c. 
All the students of this class are fairly skilled wood-carvers, and 
their time is equally divided between carpentry and wood carv- 
ing, and architectural drawing, dr sign in model and free-hand 
drawing. 

The third is for modelling and casting in plaster. 

The youths who join the Mayo School, are of two classes : — 
students the sons of artisans who have an hereditary aptitude for 


Average at 
tendance. 


Class of 
t ml e i 
taueht in this 


School. 


Principal. 


industrial art, but have not learnt drawing and have received no 
general education whatever ; and, secondly, students who have 
received a fair general education, but who, for the most part, have 
no opportunity of making satisfactory progress in artistic studies. 

The school is presided over by J. L. Kipling, Esq., c. I. E * 


* He was Professor of the Government Art School, Bombay. His appointment 
was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1S74, and he arrived at Lahore in 
April 1875. 

For a further account of this school see page 274,— Svpra. 
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This building is situated on the Mall, Anarkali, on the high The D i s- 
ground opposite the Presbyterian Mission Chapel, the masonry 
throughout is of the best description, faced with dressed bricks , 
the mouldings over pillars, arches, doors and windows being in 
cut bricks. 

The principal facade is 233 feet in length, the breadth being 
614 feet. This part is double-storeyed, the lower 184 feet, and the 
upper 17 feet in height. The wings, which have a single storey 
only, are each 166 X 51 feet by 18 i feet in height. 

In the middle of the southern line is the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s Court-room ; and on either side of it are the English and 
Persian offices. To the left are the Assistant and Extra Assistant 
Commissioner’s Court, and to the right the Treasury office and the 
Pension Pay Office. Towards the west of the court-yard is the 
District Treasury, and to the east the District and Police Mai 
Khdna, Police Office, Nazir’s Office, the Office of the District Super- 
intendent of Police and the Courts of Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners. 

The floors of the upper rooms are used as Record Rooms, the 
Record-keeper’s room being above the Deputy Commissioner’s 
Court-Room. 

Access to the upper floor is obtained by a masonry staircase 
in one of the rooms at the back of the Deputy Commissioner’s 
Court-room. The main outer cornice is of red-sand stone, pro- 
perly cut and supported on corbels of the same description. 

The area covered by the building is 32,501.5 superficial feet, 
and the cost was Rs. 95,420-8-5. 

This picturesque building, with a large centre clock tower, The La- 

, , _• hore Govern, 

is situated on an eminence to the east ot the District Kutckcn and meet College. 

north of the Public Gardens. The structure is in Gothic style, 

and contains accommodation for a College, a large Examination 

and Lecture Hall, used also for Convocation purposes, and two 

large rooms, one for a Library, and the other for Models, &c. 

The College consists of twelve large class rooms, and four 
small ones, or sixteen in all, of which eight are in the lower and 
eight in the upper storey. 

By the side of the above there are again four large class 
rooms and four small ones, or eight in all, of which four are in the 
lower and four in the upper storey. The two rooms beyond, 
connected by a wide arch, are used as a Library and Model rooms. 
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while the rooms above these are used as Principal’s and Assist- 
ant Principal’s rooms. The Examination and Lecture Hall is 
55' x 35', with a gallery of 10 feet wide all round, access to 
which, as well as to the upper rooms and the Library is gained by 
a masonry staircase. Access to the upper rooms of the College, 
is gained by a wide staircase, in an octagonal tower, at the north- 
west corner of the building. The connecting passages and the 
verandahs are 10 feet wide. 

The outer walls, outer faee of inner verandah walls and all 
the exposed parts of the superstructure are of large, well-shaped 
bricks, carefully dressed and laid in Flemish bond, with straight 
and fine joints. The outside brick-work is finely dressed, and the 
mouldings and ornamental portions are neatly executed. 

The roof of the class rooms is made of large slates, laid with 
an overlap of eight inches, over Deodar planking, one inch thick 
resting on Deodar battens, one foot apart from centre to centre. 
The roof of the verandahs, gallery and passages is flat, and rests on 
Deodar beams. 


The building was designed by W. Purdon, Esq,, Superintend- 
ing Engineer, and constructed by Rai Bahadur Kanhia Lai, at a 
cost of Rs. 3,20,537. It was commenced in 1872, and was completed 
in five years. 

Co 1 1« ge The Lahore College was founded in 1864, the large Haveli of 
lS64 ded * U ^ a j a Ehian Singh, in the city, having, with the permission of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir, been at first utilized for it. 
The first Principal of the College was Dr. G. W. Leitner. 


Subject* of 
Instruction . 


Course of 
Study, 


The subjects of Instruction in the College, are : — (1) English 
language and literature ; {2) Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian ; (3) 
History and Political Economy; (4) Mathematics; (5) Mental 
and Moral Science ; and (6) Physical Science. 

There are three courses of study as follows : — 

1. — Intermediate Course, extending over two years from the date 
of Matriculation, and embracing at least four, and not more than five 


subjects. 

2. — B. A. Course, also of two years, and embracing three or four 
subjects. 

3. — M. A. Course, of one year, in the entire field of one branch of 
literature or science. 

The Col- In connection with the College is a Library, containing about 
legs Libr»ry, 1,400 volumes, and a provision of Rs. 200 per annum has been 
made by the Government for the purchase of books for it. There 
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is also a well-stocked Museum of apparatus and a good collection 
of minerals, rocks and fossils, presented by the Geological Depart- 
ment of the Government. 

Two Boarding Houses, one for Hindus and the other for 
Mahomedans, are maintained in connection with the College ; 
but a new Boarding House on a large scale destined for the recep- 
tion of both Hindus and Mahomedans is now in course of con- 
struction. The old Presbyterian Church near the College has 
been acquired and is to be converted into a gymnasium for the 
College. The old Dawk Bangalow, adjoining the College, is be- 
ing reconstructed as a residence for the Principal or A 7 ice- Principal 
and new out-houses for the College are being built. The unsight- 
ly waste land behind the College compound has been levelled and 
laid out as a cricket-ground. 

The College Union Club holds weekly meetings for debates 
at each of which one of the Professors, or Assistant Professors, 
presides. Subjects of literary and practical interest are discussed at 
these meetings. The members of the Club support a Reading- 
room, on the tables of which the leading English and Indian Jour- 
nals are always to be found. In connection with the Reading- 
room, it is in contemplation to start Shakesperian readings. The 
Union Club is maintained by private subscriptions, and, with the 
amounts collected, the Club is able to hold its various athletic 
sports and play frequent matches. 

The buildings known as the “ Lawrence and Montgomery 
Halls” are situated in the Lawrence Hall gardens, the Lawrence 
Hall fronting the Mall, and the Montgomery Hall facing the cen- 
tral avenue of the gardens. 

The Lawrence Hall was built in 1861-62, chiefly from the 
contributions of the European community of the Panjab, as a 
Memorial of Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, first Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab, and subsequently Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, from designs by Mr. G. Stone, c. E. 

The Montgomery Hall was erected in 1866, from subscriptions 
raised from the Native Chiefs of the Panjab, in honour of Sir Robert 
Montgomery, from designs by the late Mr, J. Gurdon, c.E. The n am es 
of the donors are inscribed on a marble tablet in the building. 

The Lawrence and Montgomery Halls are joined by a covered 
corridor. The original vaulted roof of the Montgomery Hall having 
given indications of failure, the Government decided to take charge 
of its renewal. It was accordingly dismantled in 1875, and a new 
roof, of lighter construction and design, substituted for it, with a 
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splendid teak floor for linking and dancing. The new roof is of 
wood, overlaid with galvanized corrugated iron sheets, with an 
ornamental carved wooden ceiling, beautifully painted and fitted 
with glass windows, which have a most desirable effect. 

The Lawrence Hall measures Go' x 32 5 inside, and is chiefly 
used as an assembly room for public meetings and theatrical enter- 
tainments. The roof covering is lime terraced. It was built at a 
cost of Rs. 31,000. 

The Montgomery Hall is 106' x 46' inside, and is used 
for grand Balls and Darbars. The roof is constructed of galvanized 
corrugated iron sheets, with perforated ridge ventilation. The 
cost of building the Hall was Rs. 1,74,000, as follows : — 

Original cost of building with vaulted roof ... 1,08,000 

Subsequent re-roofing and restoration, from Gene- 
ral Local Fund ... ... ... ... ... 66,000 

Total Rs. ... 1,74,000 

The style of both buildings is frigidly classical, but the gene- 
ral effect is not without dignity. The walls are throughout of 
pucca bricks, laid in mortar, and lime plastered inside and outside. 
The interior aud exterior of the Lawrence Hall, and the exterior 
of the Montgomery Hall, are polished, and jointed in imitation of 
stone. The floors are boarded with Deodar wood, except those of 
the corridors and the small rooms attached to the Lawrence Hall, 
which are of well-burnt hexagonal tiles, laid neatly in cement. The 
doors and windows are of Deodar wood, glazed and painted. The 
roofs are trussed, with ornamental wooden ceilings underneath ; 
flat in the Lawrence Hall, and coned in the Montgomery Hall. 

Here are also the Station Library, the Tennis Club and the 
Lahore aud Mian Mir Institute. A commodious Reading-room, 
leading into the corridor between the two Halls, has been lately 
constructed. The Lawrence Hall is frequently used as an assembly 
room for public meetings and theatrical entertainments. Both 
buildings are under the* charge of the Municipal Committee, which 
holds them in trust for the Government, 

The buildings contain the following portraits : — 

Colonel Sir Henry Laurence, K. C. B — President of the Board of 
Administration for the affairs of the Panjab, 1849 — 53. Killed at 
Lucknow in 1857. Painted by J. N. Dicksee. 

John Laird Mair Lawrence, o c b., g.c.s i., Baron Lawrence of the 
Panjab, first Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, 1859, by J. N. Dicksee. 
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Sir Robert Montgomery, k.c.b., g.c.s i , second Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Panjab, 1859 — 65, subsequently Member of the Secretary of 
State’s Council. Died in January, 1888. Copy from a picture by Sir 
F. Grant, k.c s.i , k e b. 

Sir Donald McLeod, c. b., k.c s i., third Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, 18G5-70. Killed in London by an accident on the under-ground 
Railway, 1872. 

Major-General Sir Henry Marion Durand, B E., K.o S i , fourth Lieute- 
uant-Goveruor of the Punjab. Died at Tank, on the Dera Ismail Khan 
Frontier, on 31st December 1870, from injuries received by being 
crushed out of a hovxhih, as the elephant on which he was riding passed 
rapidly through a low gateway. 

Sir Flamy Davies, fifth Lieut -Governor of the Punjab, 1872-77. 

Sir Robert Euertou, sixth Lieut -Governor of the Punjab, 1877-82. 

Sir Charles Aitchison, K.o s.i, c.i.e , seventh Lieut.-Governor of the 
Punjab, 1882-87. 

Sir Herbert FJwardes, k.c.b., the Major Ed varies of the Multan 
Campaign of 1849, subsequently a Commissioner of Peshawar and 
Commissioner "Urn bulla. D e i on furlough in LSG9, from a shattered 
constitution, the result of years of overwork. 

Mr. Arthur A. Roberts, c b , c s.i., successively Commissioner, Finan- 
cial Commissioner, Judicial Commissioner, and Judge of the Chief 
Court of the Punjab (I860) and ultimately Resident of Hyderabad in the 
Deccan, where he died in 1868. He is known at Lahore as the tint 
Commandant of the Volunteer Corps, in which he took a warm interest 
and as the founder of the Reading-room known as the Roberts’ Institute. 

Mr. F. Cooper, c u., made a Companion of the Rath, for distin- 
guished services in the Mutiny, was the founder of the Delhi Institute, 
and took a prominent part in the arrangements of the Montgomery 
Hall building. Died, as Commissioner of Lahore, on furlough, in 1669. 

Brigadier-General John Nicholson, c.b * 

Col. Sir V llliam Davies, k.c, s.i., Financial Commissioner, Fanjab, 
1887. t 

This building is situated close to the District School, north of T 
the District Court. The building is of brick, and the design of the lege. 
District School has been followed. The cost of its construction was 
Rs. 40,031). and it was completed in IShG. The Training School 
was originally held in the barracks of Hazuri High, but was trans- 
ferred to the Government College building in July, 18.81. On the 
completion of the present building, it was removed to that place. 

The Training College was established in December, 1880, 
with the object of training men for the practical art of teaching 
and school management. It differs in its scope from the formal 

* The poitrait was n veiled by the ILn'ble 8ir James Lyail, late Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Fanjab, on 1st .January Iis!J2. 

t Painted for his friends in the Shahpur District, Punjab, 1S87, 
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Schools of the Province, which prepare students for the charge of 
Vernacular Primary Schools only, while the Training College 
undertakes to train students, both in English and Vernacular, lor 
the Middle and High Schools of the Province. 


The Boarding House of the College accommodates 66 students 
and is well suited for the purpose, being provided with out-houses, 
kitchens, separate quarters for Musulman and Hindu students, 
a spacious compound, with fine trees, and a well of excellent water. 
There is a Reading Room, well stocked with news-papers and pe- 
riodicals and books on Training, Natural History, Science, &c., 


from the College Library. Debates are held in the Reading Room 
once a week. 

Physical training receives due attention. A capital cricket field 
has been formed in front of the College, and students also play 
lawn-tennis in the Boarding-House grounds to which a fine shady 
garden is attached. 

The Pan- The Punjab University is the creation of the people of the 
jab Univer- Province. It is the result of their desire for a living and growing 
8lty ' system of education, in the control and direction of which they may 

have a share and which will blend with the ancient learning of the 
country, and make use of its classical and vernacular languages as 
the media of instruction. The institution was at first started under 
the designation of the “ Lahore University College,” but subse- 
t tio° °i th c l ueiitl y> or 1869, it came to be called “ the Punjab University 
P»nj4b Uni- College.” The special objects of the Institution were declared by 
V »ge. lt 1869 C ° 1 " * ts Statutes to be to promote the diftusion of European science, 
as far as possible, through the medium of the Vernacular languages 
of the Panjab, and the improvement and extension of vernacular 
literature generally ; to afford encouragement to the enlightened 
study of the Eastern classical languages and literature, and to 
associate the learned and influential classes of the Province with 
the officers of the Government in the promotion and supervision 
of popular education. At the same time it was provided that 
every encouragement should be afforded to the study of the 
English language and literature, and that English should be 
regarded as the medium of instruction and examination in all 
subjects which could not be completely taught in the vernacular. 

Proficiency in an Oriental College, combined with a thorough 
knowledge of English, was held to be a necessary condition for 
obtaining the highest honors ; but provision was at the same time 
made for duly recognising and honoring proficiency in literature 
and science in the case of those unacquainted with English, pro- 
vided such attainments were combined with a fair acquaintance 
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with the more important subjects of European education, and for 
duly recognising and honoring proficiency in English, unaccompanied 
by a knowledge of Arabic and Sanskrit. Under these Statutes the 
original University College held examinations and granted certifi- 
cates in Arts, in Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian, and in Law, Medi- 
cine and Engineering. 

The institution called the Panjab University College having 
been attended with marked success, His Excellency the Gover- 
nor General in Council was, in accordance with the wishes of a 
large number of the chiefs, nobles and influential classes of the 
Panjab, pleased to confer on it the full status of a University, 
for the purpose of ascertaining, by means of examination or other- 
wise, the persons who may have acquired proficiency in different 
branches of Literature, Science and Art, and for the purpose of 
conferring upon them academical degrees, diplomas, oriental literary 
titles, licenses and marks of honor. The University was formally 
constituted on the 14th of October, 1882, the Governor Gene- 
ral, for the time being, being declared to be the Patron of the 
Institution. The University was to consist of a Chancellor (who 
w r as always to be the Lieutenant Governor of the Panjab), a Vice- 
Chancellor and a number of Fellows, to be appointed in the 
manner prescribed by the University Act (No. XIX of 1882). 
The Honorable Sir Charles Aitchison, then Lieutenant Governor 
of the Panjab, was appointed the first Chancellor ; James Broad- 
wood (now Sir James B.) Lyall, Esq., the first Vice-ChaneeUer, of 
the University, and Dr. G W. Leitner, the first Registrar, 'fhe 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows of the University were 
constituted a Senate, who were empowered to constitute an 
Oriental Faculty and Faculties of Arts, Law, Science, Medicine and 
Engineering ; appoint, or provide for the appoinment of a Syndi- 
cate and appoint a Registrar, Examiners, Professors, and Lecturers 
The Syndicate was to be the Executive Committee of the Senate^ 
with powers to discharge such functions of the Seuate as might 
be entrusted to it by the Statutes, Rules and Regulations framed 
under the Act. 

An Oriental University has been combined with an English 
University, due provision having been made for the encouragement 
and development of the classical and vernacular languages of the 
country, in fulfilment of the wishes of the founders and promoters 
of the institution. 

On the right hand side of the Mall, between Auarkali aud the 
Lawrence and Montgomery Halls, are the Lawrence Gardens, 
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covering an area of 112 acres. The land at present occupied by 
the gardens was a desolate wilderness in 1860, when a garden was 
laid out on a portion of it. In 1868 the portion on the further 
side of the mounds was purchased from the proceeds of the 
sale of the old Badami Bctgh near the fort, and was added to it. 
Pait of these grounds is used as a Botanical Garden, under the 
superintendence of the Agri-Horticultural Department ; part is occu- 
pied by a Menagerie ; the rest, used as a public pleasure ground, is 
held by the Municipality. 


The Mena- 
gerie. 


The garden is irrigated by a cutting from the Lahore Branch 
of the Bari Doab Canal, and contains nearly 80,000 trees and 
shrubs, of 600 different species. Besides the trees usually met 
with in the regions of India, the garden contains the Chil (Pinus 
long if olia), the Australian gum tree ( Eucalyptus globulus) and 
the carob tree of Syria and the south of Europe. 

The Lahore Menagerie commonly known as Chirya ghar (or 
the house of birds) is replete with objects of interest and amuse- 
ment to the public. Its comprises various species of animals and 
birds from hare, bear, monkey and beaver, to leopard, panther 
and tiger and from owls, pigeons, doves and parrots to pea- 
cocks, pheasants and ducks. Several native Chiefs and Baeses have 
lately contributed large sums for the improvement of the local 
Zoological Garden and it is proposed to construct a pond for 
gold fish, the Municipality having agreed to extend pipes to the 
Lawrence Hall Gardens for the supply of fresh water.* 


_ , The Agri-Horticultural Gardens of Lahore issue plants and 

Government ° 1 

Agri-Horti- seeds free, in exchange, and to Government charitable institutions, 
cultural Gar- . .. 

dens. Acclimatised seed of three varieties of American corn, viz., white 

field, yellow field and Egyptian sweet, was issued free to some 

zamindars lately ; but the result of the out-turn has not yet been 

ascertained. Acclimatised seed has also been obtained from three 

Ameri cm other imported varieties of American corn, viz., Sheep’s tooth, Pride 
Corn, w r 

of the North and Smedley ; but it is too early yet to say whether 

these varieties will succeed and prove superior to the Indian kinds. 

A small plot of Georgia, Sea Island, and Garo Hills cotton has 

been grown in the gardens. 


* His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala has recently presented the Lahore 
Menagerie with a pair of young ostriches which form a valuable addition to the 
collection. The biid is very anciently known and is mentioned in the oldest of 
books. Its flesh was a common species of food even previous to the days of Moses. 
A lion and lioness have also been presented by H. H, the Nawab of Bahawalpur, 
and are in the best condition. 
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Sixty new varieties have been added to the useful class of Flower Gar- 
* % den, 

hardy summer-blooming plants. The flowers of the new varieties 

are very much larger, brighter and more varied in color than the 

old kinds. Some new and superior varieties of single flowered 

Hibiscus have been also added to this class. 

Among the hot weather annuals may be mentioned the Hot weather 
eamelia flowered balsams, which usually last to December until Annua!a - 
cut off by frost, and the achimenes, of which there are several 
good varieties, and which make a fine display during the rainy 
season. 

Among this class may be mentioned the anthirhinums, cin- Cold weather 
nerarias, pansies, phloxes, petunias and - double stocks, also ranun- Annuals- 
cuius, tritoinas, and other winter-blooming bulbous plants. The 
bloom of amaryllis is very handsome, and the camelias flower well, Amaryllis, 
and add greatly to the attraction ot the conservatory. The chry- (jjjVy^auThe- 
santhemums are fairly good, and enliven the garden for several mums, 
weeks, at a time when other flowers are very scarce. There is a 
very good display of orchids of various kinds, chief among them Orchids, 
being several kinds of dendrobeum. 

The soil of Lahore is unsuited for the propagation of European European 
apple and pear trees, which properly belong to a hill climate; and ^ l g aBdpear 
an orchard having been established at Mahasu near Simla, over 
which the agricultural department of the Province has partial 
control, it is not intended to cultivate these auy longer at Lahore. 

European figs, though slower in growth than the Indian or Figs, Eu- 
Cabul varieties, continue to do well. ropean. 

The garden contains Malta Orange trees and the Italian and Oranges. 
Batavian pumeloes. There are a Mahogany tree, and an Erythroxy- Pumelo, 

Ion Coca, with several seedlings. 

In the fruit-nurseries are fine grafted mango trees, and special Grafted 
care is taken to prevent their destruction by frost. All plants Man S° trees - 
which require protection, are carefully accommodated in a Hot- Hot house, 
house. 

The Methodist Episcopal Mission, established at Lahore in Methodist 
1881, is connected with the “South India Conference ” of the Episcopal 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America (United States). The 
Mission is self-supporting, and has for its object to “ push forward 
a vigorous evangelistic advance through an English-speaking 
Church.” The efforts of the Mission are at present confined to 
teaching, and there are no schools attached to it. 
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The institution known as St. John’s Hostel, or the Divinity 
School, is situated in the premises called Maha Singh’s garden, 
near the Mayo Hospital. The garden was purchased by the late 
Rev. T. V. French, a Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, 
and afterwards first Bishop of Lahore, from Bhai Sawaya Singh, 
son of Maha Singh, a Kardar of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in Rawal- 
pindi. The institution was founded by the late Bishop, in 1870, 
with the object of training Christian Natives of this and the 
neighbouring Provinces as clergy and catechists.* 

The buildings consist of the Principal’s house, chapel, library 
and class-room, native clerical teacher’s house and quarters for some 
25 students, married and unmarried, grouped round three courts. 
The most conspicuous and ornamental object among the college 
buildings is the Gordon Memorial Chapel, bnilt in memory of the 
late Rev. G. M. Gordon (once on the teaching staff of the School). 
It is built of red brick, in a Saracenic modification of the Northern 
Italian Style. The late reverend gentleman left a legacy towards 
building a college chapel, and this, with a testimonial fund, raised by 
his friends to his memory, has sufficed to cover the cost of building. 

The institution was primarily intended for Divinity students, 
but it now receives also other Christian youths who are studying 
in various schools or colleges in Lahore. The Hostel is the pro- 
perty of the Church Missionary Society. The Divinity students 
receive scholarships, which are provided out of private funds. 


The Hostel is in charge of two Missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, the Rev. H. G. Grey, M.A., and the Rev. F. A. P- 
Shirreff, who also teach the Divinity students. It has a consider- 
able theological library, containing several thousand volumes. 

The course of instruction for the Divinity students comprises 
Holy Scripture, Christian Doctrine, Church History, the English 
Prayer Book and the Principles of Divine Worship and Christian 
Evidences, with practical training in reading and preaching, and 
(in a few r cases) Hebrew and Greek. 


Zenana ilia- At Nowlakha, on the road leading from the Railway Station 
sion (school. 1 . to Q overnme i,t House, is the Boarding School for the better class 

of Native girls. It was established in 1873 by the “ Indian Female 
Normal School and Instruction Society,” an institution connected 

E^rd^g with the Church Missionary Society. The object of the school is 
School. 


* The grounds called Maha Singh's garden were purchased on the 5th of 
November 1870, and a Divinity School was opened on the 21st of November 1S.0 
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to train Native Christian girls as teachers, and to impart a sound 
English and Vernacular education to girls whose parents are in- 
clined to pay on a moderate scale. The school is under a Lady 
Superintendent, with a staff of one English lady assistant, a 
European Matron and a Munshi, and, being in receipt of a grant- 
in-aid, is inspected by the officers of the Educational Department. . 

The school is supported by the parent society in England, as well 
as by subscriptions raised in this country and fees levied from the 
parents of the girls who attend it. 

Besides the Bovs’ High School and Middle Schools maintained Z a n a n a 
** " Schools 

by the Mission College, there are eighteen Primary Schools for 

non-Christian girls in the city, conducted by Christian ladies, in 

w'hich Persian, Urdu, Hindi and Gurmukhi are taught, besides 

needle-work of various kinds and knitting. The ladies also visit 

the Zananas . 


The new and commodious building of the Panjab Religious 
Book Society is situated in the Anarkali Bazar. It was estab- 
lished in 1863, in connection with the London Religious Tract 
Society, with the object of supplying the public with religious 
tracts and books in the English and Vernacular languages. The 
demand for the Society’s books is on the increase. Several colpoi- 
teurs are engaged in Lahore and other stations of the Punjab, in 
the sale of tracts and books of this society, which is liberally 
supported by public subscriptions and donations. 


The Panjab 
Religious 
Book Society. 


Opposite the Government College, to the west, and close to ihe Lahore 
the District Court, are the premises of the Lahore District School. r 1 c 1 
The school was established on the loth of April 1860 and located 
in Raja Dhian Singh’s Saveli, in the city, the first Head Master 
being the late Mr. J. C. Beddy. The school had two departments, 
the upper and the lower. In the upper the sons of the Raises of 
Lahore and its neighbourhood were taught, while in the lower 
instruction was given to the sous of other people. The spacious 
Saveli was most courteously placed at the disposal of Government 
by the owner, the late Maharaja of Kashmir, and was vacated at 
His Highness’s request, after 21 years’ use. The school was then 
temporarily removed to another locality in the city until the 
present building was complete. The school is divided into Primary, 

Middle and High Departments ; and a Boarding House for 
students from the out-stations is attached to it. 
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The Nor- 
mal School. 


L u n'a t i 
Asylum. 


The Lahore Normal School is held in a large Haveli inside 
the city, known as the Tosha Khana of Raja Lai Singh, in Moti 
Bazar. The school dates from the first establishment of the Educa- 
tional Department in the Panjab in 1856. Its original object 
was to train teachers for Vernacular schools of all grades, but 
since the establishment of the Central Training College in 1881, its- 
business has been confined to the training of teachers for the 
Vernacular Primary Schools. 

The subjects of examination are the same as for the Middle 
School Examination in Vernacular, with the addition of the method, 
of teaching and school management. The school is under the 
control of the Principal of the Central Training College. The 
students continue to reside in the chambers of the Hazuri Bagh, 
which they have occupied for many years.* 

The Central Lunatic Asylum for the Panjab is situated in the 
premises known as Lehna Singh’s Chaoni, on the north of the 
Amritsar road, and out-flanked by the Railway Station and barracks. 
The building was originally used for flax experiments, then as a 
Thaggi Jail, and subsequently as barracks for a mounted police 
force. It comprises five large walled courts, with dwellings on the 
side of each. One of the enclosures is used for the general male 
ward, a second for a female ward and hospital, a third for some 
male lunatics, workshops, and a Hospital. The fourth serves as a 
place for the detention of criminal lunatics, and the fifth court is 
used as a garden. 

The Lunatic Asylum was founded in 1849, under the Board of 
Administration, and placed in the charge of Dr. Hathaway, the 
Residency Surgeon, who was succeeded by Dr. Smith in 1852, and 
Dr. Scriven in 1870. Before annexation, or during the regency 
of Maharaja Dalip Singh, an asylum for lunatics also existed 
at Lahore. It was founded by order of Major MacGregor, the 
Director of Police at Lahore, at the suggestion of Doctor Honig- 
berger, a German adventurer and the State Physician. 

During the British period, the Lunatic Asylum was established 
in the buildings at present occupied by the Department of Public 
Works and the office of the Director of Public Instruction ; but 


* The Lahore Normal School will shortly find quarters in the Central Train- 
ing College building when the Model School classes have been amalgamated with 
those of the Municipal Board School. 
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in 1861, the inmates of the Delhi Lunatic Asylum, having been 
removed to Lahore, and the place being insufficient to accommo- 
date all the lunatics, they were removed to the present building in 
1863. 

The Lunatic Asylum is under the charge of the Civil Surgeon 
of Lahore, who acts as its Superintendent. 

This School is attached to the Central Training College and is TheCentral 
situated in the same locality with it. It was established in 1883, 
with the object of affording the means of practical training for 
students in the art of teaching. All the classes of a Primary 
and Middle Anglo-Vernacular School are comprised in it. Students 
of the Central Training College have to teach the Model School 
classes for a certain time each day, and they are also required to 
attend it once a week, simply to watch the masters teaching their 
classes. 

The Law School was originally established by the Anjuman-i- s< The Law 
Panjab, Lahore, in 1868. No University examinations in Law were 
held up to 1874, and candidates for admission as Pleaders were 
examined, in pursuance of the rules framed by the Judges of the 
Chief Court under the Legal Practitioners’ Act. In that year the 
examinations were made over to the Panjab University College, 
and the position of the Law school was thus recognised in a practical 
and efficient manner. Preliminary Examinations-in-Law are now 
held, and certificates granted for first and Final Examinations in Lawn 
The number of students on the Roll of the Register for the year 
1890-91 was 65. The results of examinations during late years 
seem to be satisfactory, in view of the very high percentage of 
pass-marks required by the University. 

The statue of Lord Lawrence, opposite the Chief Court on the Monument 
new Mall, is made of bronze. It is in standing posture with a pen in rence^ 
one hand and sword in the other, and is placed on a square of Now- 
shera stone. The place abounds in architectural monuments of 
modem times, and the presence of this picturesque monument has 
contributed materially to the attractiveness of the scene. 

This beautiful monument stands on the old Mall, east of the The Monu- 
Government Secretariat Office. It is of marble, placed on a square Donald** m'c 
of red-sand stone, and is surrounded by iron railings, the entrance 
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to which is to the east. The following is the inscription on the 
monument : — 

In remembrance of one whom we loved. 

DONALD FRIELL McLEOD, k. c. s. i., 

Lieutenant Governor of the l’anjab, born 6th May, 1800, died 28th Novem- 
ber, 1872. “ The Lord knoweth them that are His.” 

The Mosque This handsome and imposing mosque, built by Mian Karim 
Bakhsh! Bakhsh, Contractor, Public Works Department, and a man of much 
public spirit in Lahore, is situated close to the New Water-works 
Reservoir. On the outer gateway, to the south, are inscribed the 
following pasages and verses, on slabs of marble. 

OUTER GATEWAY. 

£ «. it — -Id 

t d 3,11) 

S A IS LsJ q 

“ By the Grace of God, Karim Bakhsh built, in the name of God, this mag- 
nifioent mosque. 

The mind of Sarwar said for the foundation of this venerable’place of worship ; 

— This superb mosque has been built.” 


INNER GATEWAY. 

dUI J^hw. dUUH JUS /JJ1 

0 '_>Ae> )£, 

'i - - y bq 

I J »lj£ ,Jt£) 

‘‘The most excellent of the recitals is — “ There is no God butGod, and Mu- 
hammad is the Prophet of God.” 

“ This house of God that has been founded by Karim Bakhsh, 

Shalt serve as a sufficient means for his forgiveness on the day of resurrection. 

I searched for the date of foundation, and the mysterious voice came : 

—This edifice, built by Karim, is holy.” 

1303 A. H. (18S5 A. D.) 

The mosque The beautiful mosque of Sirdar Khan is situated in Mozang, 
Khan, in the environs of Lahore, where there are many houses of Euro- 

pean residents. Sirdar Khan was Lamburdar of this village, but 
died while the mosque was still in course of construction. A great 
portion of the mosque is complete, and the architecture may be rec- 
koned an ornament worthy of Lahore, 




MOSQtJB OF MIAN KARIM BAK8H 




s 


! 






SIRDAR KHANS MOSQUE 
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This picturesque small garden, enclosed with walls of solid 
masonry, is situated south of the road leading from Gevernment 
House to Mian Mir. Over the gateway is a neat and imposing 
summer-house, the balconies of which are supported by buttresses 
of stone. To the west of the garden is a chaste Baradari, the roof 
of which is supported by pillars of stone of much beauty and 
elegance. In front of this Baradari is a reservoir, full of water 
which gives it a most pleasing appearance. To the south is a 
house with glass windows and doors, well furnished with cushions 
and decorative articles. The garden abounds in fragrant flowers, 
trees, and luxuriant vegetation, and is a place of recreation unri- 
valled for attraction and beauty among modern places of a similar 
kind in Lahore. Over the top of the gateway is inscribed in large 
raised letters : 


The Garden 
of Chote Lai. 


“ Chota Lal’s Garden.” * 


The Aitchison Ganj is the conversion of the Akbari Gate, The Aitchi 
Lahore, and has been named after a late Lieutenant-Governor of 500 Ganj * 
the Panjab. As in the time of Emperors, it is the chief grain mar- 
ket in the city. 

This is a very fine and imposing edifice, close to the North- The Tank 
Western Railway Station. The whole building is of solid masonry. ai Mel * 
The tank is reached by a flight of steps, and is supplied with water 
by a canal which runs along the northern wall. On the four sides 
of the tank are arched rooms, roofed with masonry work of great 
strength and solidity which are intended for the accommodation of 
the travellers and visitors. Three large arched gateways on the 
north, east and west lead to the tank. The gateways have upper 
storeys over them, each furnished with rooms and chambers. A 
place inclosed with walls is set apart for the use of the females. 

The building, being close to the Railway Station, has proved of 
much public utility, as weary travellers by road and railway find 
shelter here from the rain and sun. It serves the purposes of both 
a tank and a seme, and its beauty is enhanced by a small garden 
attached to it. The founder, Mela Ram, was a contractor of the 
Public Works Department, and was created a Rai and then Rai 
Bahadur in recognition of the interest he took in the affairs of 
public utility and good. 

These are situated outside the Shah ’Almt Gate of the city. The The Tank 
founder was Ratan Chand, Darhiwala, or the bearded, a title given him J 
by Maharaja Ranjit Singh to distinguish him from another Sardar Chand. 


* Chota Lai 

Anarkali, 


himself is dead, but his nephews are alive and deal iu cloth in 
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of the same name in the Darbar, who was called Rattan Chand 
Duggal. Rattan Chand was a man of public spirit and for his 
good services to the city, as a municipal member, obtained from the 
British Government the title of Diwan and was created an honorary 
magistrate. Th ' tank and shiwala built by him may be justly 
called ornaments of the environs of the city of Lahore, and are 
places of public resort. The premises contain numerous build- 
ings, gardens, shops and a caravan serae. A market for grain, 
ghi, oil and other articles of daily use is also held here. The 
place is full of interest and is frequented at all times of the day 
by people of every description, traders, workmen, artisans and 
others. As it is situated on cross roads, vehicles of all sort are 
available near it for use on hire, and the Ram Lila fair is held every 
year in its neighbourhood with great pomp. The tomb of Rattan 
Chand stands here, and the useful institutions of the father are 
; . kept in a state of perfect preservation by the son, Bhagwan Las. 

Th« Rivf The Ravi Railway Bridge is an elegant structure, 3,300 feet 
Bridgi W * y lon g. supported by thirty-five piers of brick-work sunk into the 
bed of the river and encircled by thirty-three girdles, the distance 
between each being one hundred feet. Beneath the bridge is a 
passage sis feet wide for foot passengers. The roof over this is 
made of iron and is supported by railings or bars of the same metal. 
The lower bridge for foot passengers admits of the passage of 
bullocks and horses, but the roof over it is too low for the passage 
of camels, or horses with a rider. 

The Panjab The Reading Room of the Panjab Public Library is open to 
ry* and Read- the public free of charge, the daily hours being in the winter 8 
ing Room. A M (; 0 noon) an cl 3 to 8 P.M., and in the hot weather 7 to 1 1 A.M. 
and 4 to 8 P.M., and on Sunday 2 to 5 p.m. 

A donation of money of Rs. 1 00, or upwards, or of books not 
already in the Library, accepted by the Committee and valued by 
them as worth not less than Rs, 100, entitles the donor to the pri- 
vileges of a life-member. Any donor of books may make it a con- 
dition of the donation that any of the books he gives shall not be 
lent out, except to himself. All life-members are exempt from 
pavment of deposits, subscriptions, and other fees required by the 
rules. 

President . — The Hon’ble W. H. Rattigan, Esq , L l.d , Barrister-at- 
Law. 


Secretary. — F. Maitland, Esq. 


3H-1 
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The Panjab Text-Book Committee was formally registered as ^ The hanjhb 
an Association on 14th February 1890. The objects of the Society Committee, 
are : — 

(а) To recommend suitable Text-books in all subjects for use 

in Government and Board schools and colleges, where the 
selection is not determined by special order of Govern- 
ment, or by the courses laid down by the Punjab Uni- 
versity, for the several standards of examination. 

(б) To take steps for the preparation, translation and publica- 

tion of test-books in all subjects included in school and 
college education, where suitable books are not already 
available. 

(c) To maintain lists of books suitable for the libraries of schools 

of different classes, 

(d) To encourage the development of Vernacular literature 

more especially — 

(I) By maintaining lists of books of which it is 

considered vernacular translations would be 
advantageous or desirable. 

(II) By maintaining lists showing the nature and 

scope of new 1 works in Oriental languages, the 
production of which might, in the opinion of 
the Committee, be encouraged with advan- 
tage. 

(III) By circulating such lists among the Ruling 
Chiefs, the nobility, the gentry of the Pro- 
vince, and others who aie likely to promote 
the cause of Oriental literature by subscrib- 
ing to the funds of the Society. 

(IV) In special cases by arranging for the publica- 

tion of approved works. 

(<;) To maintain a text-book library and museum of reference 
which should contain — 

(I) Copies of all Text-bcoks recommended for use 

in Government and Board Schools and Col- 
leges. 

(II) Copies of all text-books prescribed in other 

Provinces, except those in languages not cur- 
rent in the Pan jab. 

(III) Specimens of educational books, in addition 
to those prescribed as text-books in Govern- 
ment and Board institutions, which are likely 
to be useful to students in general, and as 
text-books in European Schools and Aided 
Schools for natives. 
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(IV) Specimens of maps, diagrams and apparatus 
suitable for use in schools of all classes. 

(/.) To communicate with similar Committees in other Pro- 
vinces and ascertain the work they carry on. 

The names and addresses and occupations of the governing 
body, as at present constituted, to whom the management of the 
affairs of the Society is entrusted, are the following : — 

I. — Members appointed by Government : — 

1. J. Sime, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, Panjab, 

ex-officio, President. 

Other Members. 

2. T. C. Lewis, Esq., m.a., Inspector of Schools, Lahore 

Circle. 

3. Rev. Dr. J. C. R. Ewing, d.d., Principal, Mission Col- 

lege, Lahore. 

4 . J. L. Kipling, Esq., c . i . e ., Principal, Mayo School of 

Industrial Arts, Lahore. 

5. Bhai Gurmukh Singh, Alexandra Reader, Oriental Col- 

lege, Lahore. 

6. Pandit Bhanu Datta, Sanscrit Teacher, Municipal 

Board School, Lahore. 

7. Dr. M. A. Stein, Registrar, Panjab University, Lahore. 

8 . Diwan Narandra Nath, m . a ., Assistant Commissioner, 

Ferozpur. 

9. J. C. Oman, Esq., Professor, Natural Science, Govern- 

ment College, Lahore. 

10. W. Bell, Esq., m . a ,, Professor, Government College, 

Lahore. 

11. E. S. Robertson, Esq, m.a., Professor, Government 

College, Lahore. 

12. The Principal, Training College, Lahore, (F. Haden 

Cope, Esq., m . a .,) ex-officio. 

13. The Registrar, Educational Department, Lahore, (Lala 

Ram Kishan,) ex-officio. 

14. E. B. Francis, Esq., Settlement Collector, Ferozpur. 

15. Moulvi Mohamed Din, m . o . l ., Professor, Oriental Col- 

lege, Lahore. 

II. — Members appointed by the University of the Panjab : — 

1. Dr. W. P. Dickson, Superintendent, Central Jail, 

Lahore. 

2. F. C. Channing, Esq., Divisional Judge, Amritsar. 

3. Faqir Syad Jamal-udDin, Khan Bahadur, Honorary 

Extra Assistant Commissioner, Lahore. 
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4. Dr. Rahim Khan, Khan Bahadur, Honorary Surgeon, 

Lahore. 

5. Dr. Muhammad Husain Khan, Khan Bahadur, Honorary 

Magistrate, Lahore. 

6. Pandit Guru Parshad Mahamahopadhaya, Head Master, 

Oriental College, Lahore. 

7. Sirdar Attar Singh, k.c.i.b., Mahamahopadhaya, Chief 

of Bhadaur. 

8. J. C. Rodgers, Esq., late of the Archselogical Depart- 

ment, Ptnjab, Amritsar. 

9. Rev. S. S. Allnutt, M.A., Principal, St Stephen’s Col- 

lege, Delhi. 

10. Babu Chandra Nath Mitra, Assistant Registrar, Panjab 

University. 

11. Lala Piare Lai, Inspector of Schools, Jullundur Circle. 

1 2. Sirdar Dharam Singh, Soin, Assistant Engineer, Lahore, 

The Railway Technical School was established at Lahore, in 
1889, in connection with the North-Western Railway. The new 
building of this school is conveniently situated close to the North- 
Western Railway Station, and was constructed at a cost of about 
Rs. 45,000. The school is intended for the sons and near relatives 
of the artisans employed in North-Western Railway Workshops, 
and combines theoretical with practical instruction. It has a 
general and a special side. On the former, a plain ordinary school 
education is given, and, on the latter, the eye and hand are trained 
in Drawing and Handicraft. Up to the present only one Handicraft 
has been tried, namely, Carpentry, with elementary wood carv- 
ing ; but it is proposed to add gradually instruction in iron-work 
and other crafts. The boys learn the use of tools, and, are able to 
draw and read drawings. They are thus enabled to pass into real 
workshops at the age of 16 or 17 with eye and hand trained, 
besides having a fair education in the Vernacular and practical 
English. 

The Railway Technical School and others established on the 
same model are intended to check the growing tendency of boys in 
the ordinary schools of the country to desert their hereditary occu- 
pation and help to swell the class of men who seek for Govern- 
ment service. 

The school is maintained at a cost of Rs. 3,600 per annum. 
The Head Master of the school is Lala Charanji Lai, b.a. 


Railway 

Technical 

School. 


Objects. 
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The Panjab Gazetteer for the Lahore District* contains the fol- 
Leading lowing list of Raises and Barbaris described as “ Men. of influ - 

Families of . 

Lahore. ence and property in the Lahore District : f — 

1. Raja Harbans Singh. 

2. Nawdb, Sir Nawazhh Ali Khan , k. c. 1. s. 

3. Diwan Ram Nath. 

4. Sardar Narandar Singh. 

5. Kaur Niranjan Nath. 

6. Sheikh Ghulam Mahbub Subhani. 

7. Bhai Nand Gopal. 

8. Bhai Mian Singh, Rai Bahadur. 

9. Diwan Narindra Nath, M. a. 

10. Sardar Ranjodh Singh, Behrwalia. 

11. Naivdb Abdul Majid Khan, Saddozai. 

12. Sardar Sarup Singh, Malwai. 

13. Sardar Fatteh Singh, Thehpuria. 

14. Fakir Syad Zuhur-ud-Din. 

15. Lala Bhagwan Da3. 

16. Faqir Sgad Burhan-ud-din. 

17. Faqir Syad Jamal-ud-din. 

18. Pandit Rikhi Kesh. 

19. Raza Ali Khan. 

20. Pandit Jwala Bat Parshad. 

21. Misr Ram Das. 

22. Ahmad Yar Khan. 

23. Misr Sunder Das. 

24. Faqir Syad Qamr-ud-din, Khan Bahadur, 

25. Faqir Syad Mehraj-ud-din. 

26. Kaur Bakhshish Singh. 

27. Kaur Tkakur Singh. 

28. Kaur Narain Singh. 

29. Kaur Bhup Singh. 

30. Sheikh Sandhe Khan. 

31. Uttam Singh, Sud. 

32. Fatteh Jang Khan. 

33. Kishen Singh, Pavandia. 

34. Rai Bahadar Seth Ram Rattan. 

35. Rai Mela Ram. 

36. Husein Bakhsh. 

37. Colonel Sekandar Khan, 

38. Pandit Prem Nath. 

39. Harkishen Das. 


* Gazetteer of the Lahore District, 1883 84, page 69. 

+ Those marked in italics have died since the publication of the Panjib 
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40 . 

41 . 

42 . 

43 . 

44 . 

45 . 

46 . 

47 . 

48 . 

49 . 
00 . 


Munski Hursukh Eai. 

Munshi Mohamed Azim. 

Shiv Ram Das. 

Rahim Bakhsh. 

Pandit Bihari Lai. 

Diwan Das Mai, Rai Bahadar. 

Sardar Bolak Singh. 

Mian Karim Bakksh. 

Durga Parshad. 

Sheikh Nanak Bakhsh, Khan Bahadar.. 
Mian Jalal-ud-din. 


The following is a brief sketch of the family of each : — 

Raja Harbans Singh was born in 1846. He is brother, and 1.— Ra j a 

adopted son of Raja Teja Singh, the nephew of Jamadar Khoshal sj ng h. 

Singh, a Brahman of Ikri, in the Sardhana Pargana of the Mirat 
District, who came to Lahore, at the early age of seventeen, to seek 
his fortune and took employment as a soldier in the Dhonkal 
Singh-wala Regiment on Rs. 5 a month. He was appointed 
to the office of Chamberlain, or master of ceremonies in 1811, and 
regulated processions and the Darbar in the Court of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh and became an official of great importance. Raja 
Teja Singh held different offices of trust under the Sikh Govern- 
ment ; and when, after the 1st Sikh War, a Council of Regency was 
appointed at Lahore, on 16th December, 1846, the Raja was 
elected to be its President and he also held the supreme Military 
command. 

Raja Harbans Singh has ajagir of Rs. 47,677, in the Lahore 
and Amritsar Districts and exercises the powers of a Magistrate of 
the second class in his jagir villages in Shekhupura, in the Guj- 
ranwala District. 

Nawab Sir Nawazish Ali Khan was the eldest son of Nawab Q . 2 ~ N »w£b 

Sir Nawazish 

Ali Raza Kh&n, Kazalbash, of Cabul, who rendered 'viuable ’Ali Khan, 
services to the British Government in the- first Afghan War 
of 1839. For his services in Cabul, he received a pension of 
Rs. 800 per mensem from the British Government. In the Mutiny 
of 1857, he, at his own expense, raised a troop of horse which 
rendered excellent service in the siege of Delhi, forming part of 
the gallant Hudson’s horse. In recognition of these services, a 
TulukiLiri, of 147 villages in the district of Baraich, Oudh, was 
granted to him, while his nephews, who had been sent to the seat 
of war, w r ere bountifully rewarded. On the death of Ali Raza 
Khan, in 1866, the title of Nawab was conferred on his eldest 
son, Nawazish ’Ali Khan. The latter was appointed an Honorary 
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Kawab 
K a 8 i r ’Ali 
Khan. 


3 — Diw&n 
Ram Nath. 


Assistant Commissioner in 1877, and was created a Companion of the 
Order of the Indian Empire in 1885, and three years later, a knight 
of the same order. 

In 1886, Government granted him proprietary rights in Rakh 
Hangu, zillah Lahore, where he founded villages. He was nomi- 
nated an Additional Member of the Legislative Council in 1887, 
and for three years he held the office of President of the Lahore 
Municipal Committee. Deservedly popular and universally es- 
teemed,Nawab Sir Nawazish ’Ali Khan, died in 1890, at Karbala* 
in the Persian dominions, after making a voyage to England. 

Nawab SirNawazish ’Ali Khan was a man of high principles, 
superior tact in conducting business and steady perseverance. 
His courtesy and amiable disposition won all hearts. Like his 
good old father, he lived in the true style of an Eastern nobleman, 
and his hospitality to the people who resorted to him from distant 
countries, and his bounty to the poor generally, obtained for him 
an enduring reputation. His death was a severe blow to the Panjab 
and a great loss to the Empire. He left a minor son, Hidayat ’Ali 
Khan, born 1878. 

The present head of the family is Naw&b Nasir ’Ali Khan, 
younger brother of the deceased, and a retired Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. He obtained the title of Nawab on 1st January, 
1892, and it is hoped that he will prove himself a worthy successor 
to his able brother. 

Diwan Ram Nath is the son of Diwan Amar Nath and 
grandson of the Raja Dina Nath. The Raja rose to power 
during the latter days of the Sikh monarchy and was the most 
remarkable man of his time. His role in the history of the 
country bears a strong resemblance to that of the famous Adina 
Beg Khan, who played a conspicuous part in Panjab politics 
in the middle of the 18th century. t Like him, ho lived in a season 
of unusual disorder, and difficulty, when there was a struggle for 
dominion between parties with conflicting interests, and the vilest 
intrigues were going on among the contending factions, each of 
whom aspired to political supremacy and independence. In the 
midst of revolutions, bloodshed and anarchy, when confiscation 
and judicial robbery were the order of the day, Raja Dina Nath 
managed to maintain his position intact, “ His sagacity and far- 

• The family owns house and landed property in Karbala where the lat« 
Nawab built a large serae for the accommodation of travellers. The Nawib 
was living with his family and son in Karbala when he caught fever of a virulent 
type and sank under it. 

t Vidt my History of the Panj&b, page 232, 
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sightedness,” writes Sir Lepel Griffin in the Panjab Chiefs, “ were 
such, that when, to other eyes, the political sky was clear, he 
could perceive the signs of a coming storm, which warned him to 
desert a losing party or a falling friend.” He was a master of 
the arts of Indian diplomacy. After the assassination of Jawahir 
Singh, the debauched brother of Maharani Jindan, when the 
Khalsa soldiery became all powerful in the metropolis of the Pan- 
jdb, Dina N&th, with Raja Lai Singh and the widowed Mahardni, 
who longed to avenge the death of her brother, encouraged 
the army to wage war with the British. The reckless soldiery^ 
intoxicated with vain ideas of the conquest of Delhi and 
Benares, and hopeful of accumulating unbounded riches from 
the plunder of those ancient cities, challenged the power of the 
British rulers of Hindustan, and the streets of Lahore resounded 
with the fervent cry, 

<==>^ 

*• The barrier to be broken, the Jamna to be crossed and the Khalsa to 
triumph.” 

When the passions of the military had been sufficiently excited 
a great council was convened in the Shalimar gardens, early in 
November 1846, and here Diwan Dina Nath made the inflamma- 
tory speech which led to the declaration of war against the Bri- 
tish. Faqir Aziz-ud-din, half bliud through age and in infirm 
health, raised his voice in deprecation of the suicidal policy of the 
soldiers. He said : — “ You are going to chase a deer, but you will 
be hunted yourself by a ferocious lion. It is madness to try arms 
with a power which annihilated an army of nine lakhs of Maharat- 
tas and crushed the power of the celebrated Tippu Sultan.” But 
the advice of the aged Faqir was not heeded, and what followed 
is too well known to need describing here. 

Diwan Dina Nath was raised to the dignity of Rdja of Kala- 
naur, where he held a jagir of Rs. 20,000, in 1847, with the hono- 
rary title, 

liP « - Oi 1 ^--Sa o 0 . - Jbl * 

“ Of dignified and exalted office, well-wisher of the Supreme State, the 
conscientious, the chief councillor and minister of affairs.” 

Raja Dina Nath died in 1857, leaving two sons, Diwan Amar 
Nath and Kour Narinjan Nath. Diwan Amar Nath was an excellent 
Arabic scholar and a poet of refined taste and genius. He com- 
posed under the assumed name of Akbari, and his Persian and 
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Urdu verses are characterised by elegance and refinement and display 
high culture and great discernment. He is the author of Tarikh-i- 
Khalsa, a history of the reiga of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in the 
Persian language. Though the style of this work is hyperbolical, 
it is considered a valuable contribution to the history of the reign 
of that monarch. His Diwdn, or book of poems, was published by 
his elder son after his death. He died in 1867, leaving two sons, 
Diw&n Ram Nath and Pandit Man Nath. 

Diwan Ram Nath was born in 1844, and entered the Govern- 
ment service in 1863. The whole of his father’s pension of Rs. 4,000 
has been continued to him. He was promoted to the post of 
Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1869, and was appointed an 
Extra Judicial Assistant in 1882. On the re-organization of the 
Judicial Scheme in the Panjab, in 1884, he was selected by Sir 
Charles Aitehison for a District J udgcship, which post he has since 
held. He is a Fellow of the Panjab University, and enjoys an income 
of Rs. 16,000 per annum, including his salary and family pension 
As a District Judge, he is at present posted at Hoshiarpur. 

Sirdar Narandar Singh (bom in 1860) is the son of Raja 
N a rii uTtUr Teja Singh. He enjoys a jagir of Rs. 4,004, and is an Honorary 
Singh. Extra Assistant Commissioner at Lahore, with Civil and Criminal 
powers, with which he was invested in 1885. He has done good 
work as an Honorary Judicial officer and enjoys the confidence 
and respect of the people. As Vice-President of the Municipal 
Committee and Member of the District Board, Lahore, he has 
shown considerable aptitude. 

Kour Niranjan Nath is younger brother of No. 3. Raja Dina 
ra U j a n ^fith, not being on good terms with his elder son Amar Nath, made 
Nath. a will leaving all his personal property in favor of Niranjan Nath, 

his favorite son. He resides at Lahore. 

Sheikh Ghulam Mahbub Subhani (bom in 1841) is the son of 
Ghulto Mah h ^awab Imam-ud-din Khan and grandson of Sheikh Ghulam Mohy- 
bub Subhani. ud-din. The family settled in Lahore from Hoshiarpur, where it 
still possesses landed property, in the time of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, when Sheikh Ghulam Mohy-ud-din took employment 
under the celebrated General Mohkam Chand. He was appointed 
Governor of the Jullundur Doab in 1839 and Governor of Kash- 
mir, under the Maharaja Sher Singh, in 1841. He died in 1845 
and was succeeded in his office by his son Sheikh Imam-ud-din 
Khan. The latter was Governor of Kashmir when the Lahore 
Darbar surrendered that province to Maharaja Gulab Singh, in 
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pursuance of the Treaty of 16th March, 1846. Under instructions 
from Raja Lai Singh, the Lahore Minister, who was always jealous 
of the power of the Dogra family of Jammu, the Sheikh opposed 
the occupation of the country by Gulab Singh ; and it was not 
until Colonel Lawrence had proceeded to the borders of Kashmir 
at the head of a body of troops that the Sheikh, considering further 
opposition of no avail, surrendered himself. He was pardoned and 
generously treated by the British Government, to whom ever after 
he proved loyal. He distinguished himself iu the Multan campaign 
of 1848, under Sir Herbert Edwardes, and, in recognition of the 
services' then rendered by him, the Government bestowed on him 
the title of Nawab, with a cash pension of Rs. 11,600, while his 
jagir of Rs. 8,400 was confirmed to him. In the Mutiny of 1857, 
he raised two troops of cavalry, for service at Delhi, under the 
orders of Government. He died in March, 1859, aged 40, leaving 
one son. Sheikh Ghulam Mahbub Subhani, the present head of the 
family. 

Nawab Imam-ud-din Khan combined the rare qualities of 
a consummate General and a sound administrator. Before his 
appointment as Governor of Kashmir, he held charge of the Kangra 
hills and the Jullundur Doab, which he managed well. A thorough 
Arabic and Persian scholar, he was a patron of learned men, and 
several scholars of high attainments and poets were in his employ 
and received handsome salaries and allowances from him.* 

Nawab Ghulam Mahbub Subhani is in receipt of his father’s 
jagirs, of which Rs. 5,600 is in perpetuity, and Rs. 2,800 for life. 

He is a scholar of distinguished attainments in Arabic and Persian, 
and has been lately appointed by the Government an Honorary 
Magistrate in the city. 

Sheikh Feroz-ud-din, the younger brother of Nawab Imam-ud- Sheikh F#- 
din entered the service of Government, as Tahsildar, in 1866. After ro * ud 
five years, his services were transferred to Bahawalpur State, and 
he was appointed collector of Minchinabad. In 1878, he was 
raised to the dignity of Wazir and, in recognition of his emi- 
nent services in Bahawalpur, the Panjab Government was 
pleased to confer upon him the title of Honorary Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. He died two years later. 

Sheikh Feroz-ud-din was a man of superior qualifications and 
great learning. Naturally possessed of political foresight, and much 

* Among others may be mentioned Mufti Imam Bakhsh, the poet of Batala, 
and Mirza Imam Verdi, of Cabul, famous throughout India for his art of Persian 
Caligraphy, 
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sagacity and energy, he proved a valuable minister in the State of 
Bahawalpur. His son, Sheikh Nasir-ud-din (born 1853), an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in the Panjab, acted as Prime Minister 
to the State for some time, but retired in the early part of 1892, and 
has again joined the service of the Government. 

7.— B h a i Bhai Nand Gopal, bom 1841, is the son of Bhai Govind Bam 

Nand Gopal. g ranc j son 0 f Bhai Harbkaj Bai, the nephew of the celebrated 

Bhai Basti Bam, the high priest of Maharaja Banjit Singh. “ His 
prophecies,” writes Sir Lepel Griffin in the Panjab Chiefs, “ were 
said to be always fulfilled and his prayers answered ; and he wa» 
the fortunate possessor of a purse which replenished itself, and 
which it was impossible to empty.” He lived outside the city walls 
below the Sammun JBurj. The Bavi then flowed by the walls and 
did great damage to the city every year. The Bhai built his Dera 
there ; and it is said that, after that, the river never encroached 
on the city.* Bhai Nand Gopal, the head of the family, 
enjoys a jagir of Bs. 6,5(14, and is a man of considerable property 
influence and public spirit in Lahore. 

8— Bhai Phai Mian Singh, Bae Bahadur, (born 1841) is the son of 

Mian Singh. Bhai Nidhan Singh, the son of Bhai Kishen Singh, own brother to 
Bhai Govind Bam, the grandson of Bhai Basti Bam. He is an Hon- 
orary Magistrate of Lahore and a Member of the Municipal Com- 
mittee and has a jagir of Bs. 1,625 per annum. 

_ Diwfin Narendra Nath (bora 1864) is the son of Diwan Bvi 

9. — Diwan . V y . 

N arendra Aath and grandson of Diwan Ajudhia Parshad, the son of Pandit 

Natlu Ganga Bam, the son of Pandit Kishen Das. When, on the con- 

quest of Kashmir by Ahmad Shah Abdali, in 1752, the Hindus 
were subjected to constant persecution, many emigrated to the 
Panjab for safety. Among these was Pandit Kishen Das, grand- 
father of Diwan Ajudhia Parshad, who secured employment under 
the Delhi emperors. 

Maharaja Banjit Singh, having heard of the abilities and 
attainments of Pandit Ganga Bam, invited him to Lahore in March 
1813. He was placed at the head of the military accounts and 
entrusted with the State seal. He invited many of his relations 
and friends from Hindustan, and among these may be mentioned 
Pandit (afterwards Baja) Dina Nath and Pandit Hari Bam, father of 
Diwan Shanker Nath (a late Honorary Magistrate of Lahore). 

* His tomb of white marble is still to be seen on the site of the Dera below 
the Samman Burj. — Vide Chapter II, page 244, supra. 
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By his ability and energy, Ganga Ram rose rapidly in the favour of 
the Lahore ruler, and in 1821 he was appointed to the governorship 
of Gujrat. He died in 1826. 

Ajudhia Parshad was Paymaster of the Favj Kkas, or special 
brigade. He rendered valuable services to the Sikh Government 
and under the ministry of Jawahir Singh Rs. 3,000 per mensem 
was added to his salary, and an addition was made to his jagirs. 
When, in pursuance of the Treaty of 16th March, 1856, the 
hill country between the Ravi and the Indus was made over to 
Maharaja Gulsib Singh, the Diwtin was appointed a commissioner, 
in conjunction with Captain Abbott, to demarcate the boundary 
between the Lahore and Jammu territories. On November 26tli, 
1847, he received the Honorary title of Mumtaz-ucl-daulah (or emi- 
nent in State), and in April 1849, he was seclected to accompany 
Mahardj a Dalip Singh to Fattehgarh, along with Doctor Login, 
and he remained in attendance on him there until September, 1851. 
The Diwan died in 1870, as Honorary Magistrate of Lahore. His 
son, Diwan Byj Nath, died on 18th August, 1875. 

Diwan Narendra Nath, son of Diwan Byj Nath, enjoys a life 
pension of Rs. 1,625 per annum, in addition to the income derived 
from the village Ajudhiapur, founded by his grandfather in Rakh 
Hinjerwal, in the Lahore District, the proprietary right whereof 
had been ceded to him by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Robert 
Montgomery, in January 1864. The Diwan obtained the degree of 
Master of Arts in 1886 and was appointed an Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the Panjab, under the Statutory Civil Sendee Rules, in 
1888. He is a Fellow of the Panjab University. As Assistant 
Commissioner, he is at present posted in the Ferozpur District. The 
Diwan is a man of high principles and possesses much force of cha- 
racter. At an early age, he displayed very great tact and aptitude. 
An excellent English scholar, he has a thorough knowledge of Ara- 
bic, Persian and Sanscrit and a taste for poetry. As a Civil Judge, 
the justness of his decisions has given general satisfaction, and he 
deservedly enjoys the confidence of his superiors and of the public. 
Anxious to do duty to Government, affable to his own country- 
men, courteous and kind in demeanor, Diwan Narendra Nath is a 
perfect model of an educated Indian nobleman, and gives promise 
of a most useful and brilliant career. In 1887, he published his 
admirable Urdu translation of John Stuart Mill’s Essays on 
liberty. 
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H Sirdar Ranjodh Singh is the grandson of Sirdar Kanh Singh, 

wilfa ®^ er " dfakai, and lives at Bherwal, a little town far away from the high- 
road. The chiefship of the family has passed down to him, and 
he holds a jagir in perpetuity yielding Rs. 2,000 per annum. 


II. — NawAb Nawdb Abdul Majid Khan was the son of Shah Nawaz Khan 

Abdul Majid an q ^ g ran( j son 0 f Nawab Muzaffar Khan, the son of Nawab 

Shuja Khan, the Suddozai Nawab of Multan. He was born in 
1813, and the family settled in Lahore after the conquest of Multan 
by Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1818. He was an excellent Arabic 
and Persian scholar, had a taste for history and poetry, and was 
well versed in medicine. He was of a genial and cheerful dispo- 
sition, and his presence enlivened society. He was gifted with 
an extraordinary memory and intellect, and, although he had 
never been to Hindustan in his life, he knew by heart hundreds of 
the choicest verses of the great Urdu poets, Souda, Mir, Insha, 
Ghulib, Zonk and Zaffar, and would entertain his hearer, for hours 
together, by reciting poems and by his witty and humorous con- 
versation. He was dignified in demeanour, yet affable and courte- 
ous. Throughout his long career, he showed himself a thoroughly 
loyal subject of the Crown and the numerous testimonials he held 
from the highest officers of Government, afforded indubitable testi- 
mony to his high character. As Honorary Magistrate and member 
of the Municipal Committee, he was highly popular, and his zeal for 
the good of the people of Lahore, and the introduction of measures 
affecting the welfare of the public, rendered him a most valued 
citizen. The Supreme Government, recognizing his merits and 
services, created him a Nawab in January 1865. He was made a 
Fellow of the Panjab University in ] 869, and was for a long time 
Vice-President of the Lahore Municipal Committee. He was 
honored with the title of Assistant Commissioner in the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi in 1887, and made a Companion of the Star 
of India in the same year. He enjoyed a pension of Rs. 3,000 
per annum, and died, without leaving issue, at Lahore, on 26th 
February, 1890, at the advanced age of 77 years. 

Sirdar Sarup Singh, Malwai (born 1850), is the son of Sirdar 
S*rnp~Singh, Kirpal Singh, the grandson of Sirdar Dhanna Singh, Malwai, one 
Utlmti, 0 f t v. c most favoured Sirdars of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Kirpal 
Singh served under Major (afterwards Sir) Herbert Edwardes 
in Bannu and then in the Multan Campaign of 1848. He enlist- 
ed sepoys and showed himself well-affected towards the Government 
in 1857, for which he received a khilat of Rs. 500 and a Sanad of 
approbation. He died in 1859. 
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Sirdar Sarup Singh, the only son of Sirdar Kirpal Singh, 
received his education in the Lahore Government School, where an 
upper class for the instruction of the sons of Raises was opened 
under Mr. J. C. Beddy, the Head Master, in the time of Major 
A. R. Fuller, the Director of Public Instruction. He holds a jagir, 
yielding Rs. G,797 per annum, in the Lahore District, which 
descends to his children, and also villages in the Lahore and 
Ferozpur Districts. 

Sirdar Fatteh Singh, of Thepur, a village in the Lahore Dis- 
trict, held a jagir of Rs. 3,000. On his death, in 1886, one-fourth 
of his jagir was continued to his three sons, who are not repre- 
sented in the Darbar. 

Faqir Syad Zahur-ud-din (born 1824) is the eldest son of Faqir 
Nur-ud-din, the Physician-Royal of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and 
a younger brother of Faqir Aziz-ud-din, the Maharaja’s Minister, 
and grandson of Syad Ghulam Mohy-nd-din, the son of Syad 
Ghulam Shah. Both the brothers enjoyed the Maharaja’s full con- 
fidence and were highly honored by him. Nur-ud-din was closely 
associated with his brother, Aziz-ud-din, in conducting the friendly 
relations that existed between the Sikh Darbar and the British 
Government. The brothers were lovers of the British and earnestly 
desired that the two powers should be on terms of cordial friend- 
ship with each other. Nur-ud-din was one of the chiefs of the 
Sikh Darbar who, with Raja Gulab Singh and Diwan Dina Niith, 
waited on the Governor- General, Lord Hardinge, at Kasur after 
the first Sikh war,* to open peace negotiations. We next see 
him signing the treaty of 9th March 1846 on the part of the Lahore 
State, and when, in December 1846, Raja Lai Singh, the Minister, 
was deposed for treason, Nur-ud-din was appointed a Member of 
the Council of Regency, to conduct the administration of the 
country until the young Maharaja Dalip Singh should reach the 
age of majority. Faqir Syad Nur-ud-din died in 1852, leaving 
four sons, Syad Zahur-ud-din, Syad Shams-ud-din, Syad Karm- 
ud-din and Syad Hafiz-ud-din. Shams-ud-din was a thorough 
Arabic scholar and a man of great energy and liberality of senti- 
ment, ever foremost in advancing enlightened ideas amonc his 
countrymen and anxious to promote the welfare of the country. 
He was appointed Honorary Magistrate of Lahore in 1862, and 
held that post with credit until his death in 1872. 

Faqir Syad Hafiz-ud-din served as a Tahsildar in the Panjfib 
for a long time, and, retiring on a pension in 1886, died some time 
afterwards. 

* Vide my History of the Panjdb, page 549. " ~ 


13.— Sirdar 
Fatteh Singh, 
Thepuria. 


14. — Faqir 
.Syad Zahur- 
ud-din, Bo- 
khari. 
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Faqir Syad Karm-ud-din, Khan Bahadvr (No. 24), is an 
Honorary Magistrate in the city. 

Faqir Syad Zahur-ud-din enjoys a family pension of Rs. 1,200 
per annum. On the annexation of the Panjab, he was placed with 
the young Maharaja Dalip Singh, as his tutor. He accompanied 
the Maharaja to Fattehgarh, and, at the end of 1851, returned to 
the Panjab. In 1855 he was appointed a Tahsildar in the Panjab, 
and in 1 863 he was promoted to the rank of Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner. He retired in 1883 on a pension of Rs. 315 permensem, after 
serving the British Government for twenty-seven years. This he 
still enjoys, in addition to his family pension of Rs. 1,200 per 
annum. In recognition of his services, Government also granted 
him five hundred acres of land in Gujranwala, in 1877. He is at 
present Sub-Registrar of Batala, Zilah Gurdaspur. He is a most 
courteous old man, displaying much civility and great politeness of 
speech, which, indeed, seems hereditary in the Faqir family. 
Naturally mild and affable, he is charitably disposed, and, although 
all who know him look on him with great reverence, it is note- 
worthy, quite unassuming as the Faqir is, that he shows regard 
for the humblest of men. 


B If a 1 a Eala Bhagwan Das (bom 1 838) is the son of Diwan Rattan 
DSi aSW Chand, Darkiwala. He is an Honorary Magistrate of Lahore and 
receives a jagir grant valued at Rs. 2,585. He is a public-spirited 
gentleman and takes a keen interest in every thing conducive to the 
welfare of the city. He has constructed several buildings, among 
them being the fine Thakurdoara on the bank of his father’s tank, 
outside the Shah ’Almi gate. 


. Faqir Burhan-ud-din, son of Faqir Shams-ud-din, was an 
Burhsn-ud- Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Panjab, and in 1888 received 
the title of Khdn Bahadur, in recognition of meritorious services 


rendered, as Assistant Revenue Minister, in the Bhopal State, 
died at Lahore, without leaving issue, in 1890. 


He 


U Faqir Syad Jamal-ud-din, the only surviving son of Faqir 

Jam al-u d- Aziz-ud-din (born 1833), is an Honorary Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner of Lahore, with full Magisterial powers. It will be 
interesting to give here a brief account of the renowned and influ- 
ential Faqir family of Lahore. 

Syad Ghulam Shah, the grandfather of Faqir Aziz-ud-din, 
held a subordinate office under Nawab Abdul Samad Khan Diler- 
Jang, Viceroy of Lahore in the time of the Emperor Mohamed 
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Slidk, and under Iris son. Nawiib Zakaria Ivhan, Khni Bahadur. 
Ghulam Mohy-ud-din, the son of Ghulam Shah, practised as 
a Physician at Lahore, and travelled over many parts of the 
Panjab. He was a man of a religious turn of mind, and, ;having 
become a disciple of Faqir Amanat Shah, Kadri, was the first to 
assume the title of Faqir* 

Ghulam Mohy-ud-din had three sons, Aziz-ud-din, Imam-ud- 
din and Nur-ud-diu. An account of Faqir Nur-ud-din has already 
been given in Article No. 14. Imam-ud-din was, in the time of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in charge of the celebrated fort of Govind- 
garh, in Amritsar, and Governor of the country immediately sur- 
rounding it. He fought against the Kanhias and was one of the 
officers sent by the Maharaja to reduce the forces of his mother-in- 
law, Sada Kour. He died in 1844, leaving a son Taj-ud-din. 

Aziz-ud-din, the first son of Ghulam Mohy-ud-din, was quite 
an extraordinary man in his time. His character has been graphi- 
cally portrayed by the European travellers who visited the Sikh 
court. 

The earliest mention of the Faqir we find, is in the travels of 
William Moorcrol’t, who visited the Court of Ranjit Singh in 1820. 
He writes of him : — ” In the evening came Hakim Aziz-ud-din, 
the Wazir of Ranjit Singh, and engaged in conversation with me 
for some time. He is a man of about thirtv-five years of age and 
of remarkably pleasing manners."! The Faqir was a staunch ally 
of the British, and from the earliest times, when he was taken into 
the confidence of his master, to the moment of his death, his friend- 
ship for the English remained unchanged. This was duo to his 
farsightedness, not less than to his unflinching honesty of purpose, 
truthfulness of action and un-werving loyalty to his own sovereign, 
for, while others about the great Maharaja, out of vain fiattury 
or notions of mistaken zeal, advocated, at a critical juncture, an 
appeal to the sword against the English, the sagacious Faqir gave 
the Maharaja judicious and wholesome advice and dissuaded him 
from trying arms with that power. Thus, when, in 1808, Mr. Met- 
calfe was sent to Lahore with propositions from the British Gov- 
ernment, and the Maharaja had almost decided on a war with that 
power, and the British troops had actually moved from the Sutlej. 
Aziz-ud-din strongly protested against the war. - All his eour- 


* Faqir an Arabic word from taijr y*_ s meaui pool or iudiyent, 
+ A Io<jrcro!’ a Ti «ub, \ oi. I . p,tc_ 'Jt. 
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tiers and couneellors,” writes Mr. Moorcroft, u supported him in this 
determination except the Hakim and another individual, named 
Prabh Dial, who strenuously dissuaded him from collision with the 
British power. The Raja, after some hesitation, recognized the 
wisdom of their advice, and ever afterwards gave these two persons 
his fullest confidence. Prabh Dial died, but Aziz-ud-dia was made 
Prime Minister, in addition to his charge of physician.” 

Sir Alexander Burnes, who saw Aziz-ud-din in January, 1832, 
writes of him in his Travels : — “ Among our visitors in the camp, 
I must not omit to mention the sage Aziz-ud-din. the Physician 
and Minister of Ranjit Singh, who according to eastern notions, is 
a very learned person, deeply versed in theology, metaphysics and 
physics which he professes to have acquired from the Greek authors. 
He displayed his acquirements in many long discourses,”* 

The Hou’ble IV. G. Osborne, Military Secretary to the Earl of 
Auckland, who saw Aziz-ud-din in 1838, writes : — “ Aziz-ud-din 
is, with Dhian Singh, supposed to possess more influence over 
Ranjit Singh than any other of the Sikh chiefs. He is a fine 
looking man of about five and forty.” “ His manners,” says the 
Honourable gentleman, “ are so kind and unassuming that it is im- 
possible not to like him.f 

Captain Leopold von Orlich, the German traveller, who visit- 
ed the Court of Lahore in January 1813, writes of him, “ No less 
remarkable and important a person is the Faqir Aziz-ud-din, the 
chief physician and political adviser of Ranjit Singh ; the best en- 
comium that can be pronounced on him is that he has been able to 
maintain his high position for a period of thirty years. Every 
message to the British Government was accompanied by Aziz-ud- 
din ; without him no relation is formed and every party seeks his 
counsel or assistance.”! 

The Maharaja placed implicit confidence in Faqir Aziz-ud- 
din, and when he went on his long military expeditions, he placed 
the Faqir, with a few orderlies, in charge of his capital. He was the 
most eloquent man of his time and was an eminent Arabic and 
Persian scholar. As a poet, his performances rank high, and 
the verses composed by him are distinguished for their simplicity 
and elegance. He established a college at Lahore, at his own 

* I lurin' a Travels into Bokhara, &c., page 22, Vol. I. 

t “ Court and Camp of Ilanjit Singh,” by the Honourable W. J. Osborne, 
paged). 

+ “ Travels in India including Sindh and Pan jab, by Captain Leopold Von 

Orlich, translated from the German, by H, Evans, L. Loyd, page 174, Vol, I, 
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expense, for the teaching of Arabic, and the institution produced 
many good scholars. He was of the Sufi sect, representing the 
deistic philosophy and mystical asceticism of the Mohamedans. 

Faqir Aziz-ud-din died on 3rd December 1815.* 

Faqir Syad Jamal-ud-din, the only son left by Faqir Aziz-ud- 
din’s six sons, entered the service of the British Government as Tab- 
sildar. He was appointed Mir Munshi to the Panjab Government 
Secretariat in 1861 and was promoted to the rank of an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in 1870. He resigned the service, on 
account of failing health, in 1883, on a pension of Rs. 100 a month, 
which he receives in addition to his political allowance of Rs. 1,000 
per annum. He is Sub-Registrar of Lahore, and, as such, receives 
emoluments amounting to Rs. 2,000 per annum. In 1881 he was 
appointed an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner, and he 
exercises the full powers of a Magistrate. He is an excellent 
Arabic and Persian scholar, is well acquainted with English and is 
a Fellow of the Panjab University. He was honored with the title 
of Khan Bahadur on 1st January 1892. 

Pandit Rikhi Kesh, son of chief Pandit Radha Kishen and 18.— Pan- 
grandson of Pandit Madhusudan, the Darbar Pandit of Maharaja kL;, ^ k h " 
Ranjit Singh, died in 1888. His son Pandit Bansi Lai, is a Vice- 
regal Darbari. 


Raza Ali Khan, nephew of Nawtib Ali Raza Khan, father of i9_R aza 
No. 2. He receives a pension of Rs. 200 per month, but lives on AlikhSn. 
the family estates in Oudh. 


Pandit Joala Parshad, a cousin of No. 18. 

Misr Ram Das (born 1814) is son of Misr Beli Ram and grand- 
son of Misr Diwiin Chand. He enjoys a cash pension of Rs. 2,000 
per annum. He is skilled in writing Persian poetry, and his assum- 
ed name is Kcihil. 


20. — P a n- 
dit Joala Par- 
shad. 

21. — M i s r 
Ram Das. 


Ahmed Yar Khan (born 181*0) is son of Zulfiqar Khan and 22.— Ahmed 
grandson of Nawiib Mozaffar Khan, of Multan. He is a Naib Yar 
Tahsildar in the Lahore Division, and is in receipt of a family 
pension of Rs. 1,410 per annum. 

Misr Sundar Das (born 1828) is the son of Misr Ram Kishen 
and grandson of Misr Diwan Chand. He is cousin of No. 21. Sundar Das!* 


Faqir Syad Qamr-ud-din, Kim a Bahadur, (born 1827) is the 
third son of Faqir Nur-ud-din. He is an Honorary Magistrate of Syad’iumr- 
Lahore. A thorough Arabic and Persian scholar and with a fair ud dln - 


* The tombs of the brothers Faqir Aziz-ud-din and Nur-ud-din are in the 
Faqir Khana, or the Faqir quarters, in the Hakiman ka Bazar, Bkati gate, Lahore, 
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acquaintance of English, Faqir Qamr-ud-dm has, by his straight- 
forward habits, amiability and gentle disposition, justly won the 
regard and esteem of all classes of people in Lahore. He is ever 
foremost in assisting the authorities in introducing measures of 
reform, and has, on all occasions, taken a keen, interest in promot- 
ing the public good. In recognition of the excellent services 
rendered by him in his position as Honorary Magistrate of Lahore 
and other capacities, Sir Robert Egerton, Lieutenant-Governor, 
granted him a kliilat of Rs. 500 in 1S82, and in the same year he 
received from the Government proprietary rights in seven hundred 
ahumaos of waste land in the Lahore Tahsil, wherein he founded a 
village, named Jalalabad, after the name of his second son Jallal- 
ud-din. 


In 1887, Government granted him jagir rights in this village, 
with right of succession to his son, Jallal-ud-din. On the celebra- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Jubilee in 1887, he was created a Khdn Baha- 
dur by the Government. Faqir Qamr-ud-dm is a Fellow of the 
Panjab University, and a member of the Municipal Committee of 
Lahore and of the District Board. His first son, Syad Zafr-ud-din, is a 
Police Inspector in the Railway Department. 


25 —Faqir Faqir Mehraj-ud-din (bom 1842) is son of Faqir Taj-ud-din 
M e h raj-iid- an d grandson of Faqir Imam-ud-dfn, younger brother of Faqir 
Aziz-ud-din. He is in receipt of a family allowance of Rs. 5PQ 
per annum and is a Viceregal Darbari. 


din, 


26.— Kou r 
Ba k h s h ish 
Singh. 


Kour Bakhshish Singh is an adopted son of a Rani of Maha- 
raja Sher Singh, and is in receipt of a pension of Rs. 164 per 
month. 


27 —Kour Kour Thaknr Singh is the adopted son of Rani Partab Kour, 
ThakurSingh. a wife of Maharaja Shere Singh. He is the son of Gajja Singh, 
the Rani's cousin, and, on her death, was granted a pension of 
Rs. 1,800 per annum, which he still enjoys. 


23 .— Kour Kour Narain Singh is the adopted son of Rani Prem Kour, 

Narain Singh. a wife of Maharaja Sher Singh. He is in receipt of a pension of 

Rs. 200 per mensem, and is a Munsiff on Rs. 200 a month. 


29 .— Kour Kour Bhup Singh, the adopted son of Rani Bhuri, a widow of 

Bhup Singh, Maharaja Ran jit Singh. He died childless. 

... Sheikh Sandhe Khan, maternal uncle of Sheikh Ghulam 
SandheKhan. Mahbnb bubham (No. 6), was second cousin of Nawab Imam-ud- 
din Khan. He acted as the Nawab’s lieutenant in the Multan 
campaign, and the excellent service then rendered by him was duly 
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recognised by the Government. He was appointed an Honor- 
ary Magistrate of Lahore in 1873, and, he having performed the 
duties of his office faithfully for fifteen years, died in 1888. Govern- 
ment was pleased to grant him 2,000 acres of land in Tahsil Pak 
Pattan, zillah Montgomery, which is being reclaimed from waste. 

He has left a son, Sheikh Muhammad Husain, born 1866. 

Uttam Singh, son of Sirdar Ishar Singh, Slid. The family 31.— Uttam 
acquired influence in the Sikh time. 

Fatteh Jang Khan, son of Nawab Bahadur Jang Khan, of 32. — Fatteh 
Dadri, Bahadurgarh, who came to Lahore after the Mutiny. He is Ja “ s K an ‘ 
a Government Pensioner, 

Kishen Singh, Pavindia, died, leaving a son. Suchet Singh. 33.— Kishen 

° Singh. 

He is a native of Bikaner, and is proprietor of the well-known 34.— Rai 

banking firms of Bansi Lai Abir Chanel and Bansi Lai Bam Rattan. Ram Rattan. 
The latter firm has its head-quarters at Mian Mir, and has charge of the 
Government Treasuries of Lahore, Gujrauwala, Amritsar and Gurdas- 
pur. The family has extensive landed and house property in the 
Lahore District and in the Central Provinces. Seth Ram Rattan ren- 
dered aid towards the alleviation of the late Kashmir famine and in 
the Cabul Campaign of 1880, by supplying grain and other arti- 
cles. He is a man of much public spirit and liberality, and has 
built a spacious tank for the benefit of the general public at Mian 
Mir. 


Rai Bahadur Mela Ram, a well-known contractor of the Rail- 35.— R a i 

_ XT i , . Bahadur Mela 

way Department. He possessed much private means ; died in R am . 

1890. 


Husain Bakhsh resided formerly in the Lahore District, but 
carries on his business now in the Sialkot District. 


36. — Husein 
Bakhsh. 


Colonel Sikandar Klnin, son of General Ilahi Bakhsh, of the 37 _ Co j 0 
Sikh artillery, who rendered valuable services on the annexation of nel Sikander 
the Panjab. Khan. 


Pandit Prem Nath, adopted son of Diwan Shankar Nath. 38.— Pan- 
Died lately. Nath. Prem 

Harkishen Das, a family priest of the time of Maharfija Ran- 39.— H ar- 
jit Singh. " kishen Das - 

Munshi Harsukh Rai was a Kayath and a native of Sekan- 40. —Man- 
drabad, in the North-Western Provinces. He was a man of much gh Hur8ukh 
public spirit, and he founded the Koh-i-Nur, vernacular news- 
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41. — M u n- 
shi Muham- 
mad Aillu. 


paper ia the Panjab, at the time of annexation. He was 
for a long time member of the Municipal Committee, Lahore. 
Died 1890. 

Munshi Muhammad Azim, anativeofDelhi.sonof Hafiz Muham- 
mad Saleh, son of Muhammad A’zim.sonof Muhammad Mah, son of 
Muhammad Akram.son ofAbdulRahim, son of Maulana Muhammad 
Arab. The chronicles of the family show that the Emperor Shah. 
Jahan, hearing of the high religious sanctity of Maulana Muhammad 
Arab, called him from Mecca in Arabia, his residence, and gave him a 
high religious office in the State. All his descendants were called 
Pirzdclas, or priests. Muhammad Azim entered the old Delhi Col- 
lege, under Mr. J. H. Taylor, the popular Principal of the College in 
early times, when there was a great prejudice in the minds of the 
people against the study of English. He obtained his scholarship 
for “ general proficiency and good conduct” in 1S30, and, at the 
age of 20, entered the Delhi Gazette Press, as a compositor. He 
was soon appointed a foreman and became a skilful printer. 
Having then established a company at Delhi and purchased print- 
ing materials, he, in 1849, came to Lahore at the head of a 
large establishment and established there the first English news- 
paper, known as the Lahore Chronicle In 1856, he started at 
Lahore the Panjabi English tri-weekly newspaper which render- 
ed important service to the British community in those critical 
times, by publishing daily telegrams from the seats of war. The 
English Panjabi, after years of useful existence, collapsed, but the 
vernacular Panjabi flourished until 1890, when it was disconti- 
nued. Munshi Muhammad Azim’s career as a journalist, was long 
and prosperous. He was held in high esteem by Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Lawrence, Sir Richard Temple and other statesmen 
of the time,* and he started the Panjdbi at the suggestion of Sir Ro- 
bert Montgomery, who took special interest in his well-being. He 
was acknowledged as the father of the Press in Panjab. As a citi- 
zen he was highly popular, and he took a keen interest in the 
welfare of the city. He was a zealous supporter of all measures of 
reform, and in 1864 Sir Robert Montgomery conferred on him a 
Ichilat for his zeal in the cause of female education. The whole life 
of this remarkable man was spent in the service of his government 


Sir Charles Aitchison, late Lieutenant Governor of the Panjab, wrote of 
him in 18S5, “ His career as a journalist extended over a long period of 40 years. 
He established the old Lahore Chronicle in the year 1849, and at a later date the 
Urdu Panjdbi • the earliest vernacular newspaper. His enterprise as the pioneer of 
e Press in the Panjab and his intelligent appreciation of the objects and mo- 
Proviuee ,? vernmei1 ^ him ^he respect of eminent men connected with the 
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and his country. He died* in January, 1885, at the age of 70, 
leaving three sons, the author, Syad Muhammad Shams-ud-din 
( Section Head T ranslator, Chief Court of the Panjab) and Syad 
Muhammad Siraj-ud-dln. 

Sheo Ram Das, son of Mosaddi Mai, Record-keeper of the £ b e 0 
Sikh Government. His cousin, Rai Gopal Das, Rai Bahadur, is a 
retired Sub-Judge and Honorary Assistant Commissioner. 

Sheikh Rahim Bakhsh, a wealthy merchant of Lahore, who ^-“Sheikh 
settled at Lahore from the North-Western Provinces at the time Bakhsh, 
of annexation. He died, leaving a son, Muhammad Rati, who owns 
his father’s extensive house and other property and is proprietor 
of the well-known firm in Anarkuli known as Muhammad Rafi and 
Brothers. 


Rai Behari Lai, a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner. He 44— R a i 

died, leaving sous, none of whom live in Lahore. Bihari Lai. 

Diwan Das Mai, Rai Bahadur belonged to the family of 45.— Diwan 
the Peshawaria Khatris and held a respectable post under Sikh Gov- Das Mal ' 
eminent. On the annexation of the country, he was taken into 
Government employ as Serishtadar to Mr. Beecher, who had been 
appointed on special duty to make inquiries into the claims for 
pensions. He was then appointed Mir Munshi to the Chief Com- 
missioner and subsequently Tahsildar, which post he held till 1874, 
when he retired on pension. He died as Honorary Magistrate of 
Lahore in 1892 without leaving issue. 

He is an Honorary Magistrate of Kila Dharm Singh in the 4G— Sirdar 
Chunian Tahsil, and takes much interest in cattle and horse G° Ialia Smgh. 
breeding. 

He is a contractor of Public Works and a member of the 47, Mian 

Municipal Committee, Lahore. He is a self-made man and possesses Bakblh 1 
much public spirit. He built the fine mosque in the city, close 
to the water-works, known after his name. 


Durga Par shad, proprietor of the firm of Ckota Lai, in Anar- 48.— Durga 
kali. He is dead, and the firm is now conducted by his nephews. Parshad - 

Sheikh Nanak Bakhsh, a Pleader of the Chief Court, and 49— Sheikh 
owner of considerable property iu the city. He is the architect Bakhsh? 1 k 
of his own fortune and a man of much energy and public spirit. 

He has been Vice-President of the Municipal Committee. He was 
created Khan Bahadur in January 1891. 


* Sir Lepel Griffin, writing on his death observed, “ He was a man of great 
energy and will have been a loss to the native society of Lahore.” g 
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50. — Mian 
Jalal-ud-dln* 


Mian Jalal-ud-din. He is Zaildar of Bkagbanpura and a custo- 
dian of the celebrated Royal gardens of Shalimar which office was 
held by his ancestors in the time of the Moghul Emperors. It will 
be interesting to give here brief sketch of the history of this 
rising family. The ancestor of the family was Muhammad Ishaq, 
the founder of the village Ishakpur, the site of the Shalimar gar- 
dens. Muhammad Yusuf, alias Mian Mangu, fourth lineal descend- 
ant of Muhammad Ishaq, gave the site of the village of his ances- 
tors to Shah Jahau, in conformity with the wish of the roval 
engineers, whose choice for the site of garden had fallen upon 
that flourishing village. In lieu of the village, the Emperor granted 
Muhammad Ishaq the site of the present village of Bagkbanpura, 
the head-quarters of the family. 


Muhammad Fazil, the son of Muhammad Yusuf, obtained the 
title of Nawab from the Emperor Aurangzeb for services in the 
Deccan. His son, Muhammad Luftnllah, had two sons, Azimul- 
lah and Hafiz Muhammad, both leading zemindars in the time of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who always valued their advice on horti- 
cultural matters. 

Rabim-ullah, the elder son of Mian Azim-ullak, was a man 
of letters and possessed the gift of eloquence, on which account 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh called him Nawab Dana Beg Khan of the 
Panjab. 

Mian Rahim Bakhsk, younger son of Mian Rakim-ullab, had 
two sons, Maulvi Qadir Bakhsk and Mian Karim Bakhsk. Qadir 
Bakhsk was a man of considerable learning and had a taste for 
poetry, his poetical name being Nadir. At the desire of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, he learnt the art of European artillery and gunnery 
from General Cortland, the French officer in the Sikh employ. 
He wrote a book in Persian on the science of gunnery, called 
Miftah-ul-Qila, and works on the science of medicine, in which 
he was well versed. His younger brother, Mian Karim Bakhsh, 
is still alive, and has the reputation of being a good physician. 

Kizam-ud-dm, the son of Qadir Bakhsh, left three sons : — 
Maulvi Zahur-ud-din, Mian Shah Din and Muhammad Taj-ud-din. 

Maulvi Zahur-ud-din is a Pleader of the first grade and has a 
large practice in Dera Ismail Khan and the Derajat. Mian Shah Din 
was called to the Bar in London (Middle Temple). He is a gifted 
man, with a literary genius, and his English attainments are very 
high. As a public speaker his speeches have excited universp 
admiration, and as a writer he has shown considerable aptitude. 




* Mian Jalal-ud-din died while the work was in the Piess. 
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In him Young Punjab may fee! a just pride. Though still 
quite a youth, his manners are so polished, and his behaviour is so 
polite and pleasing, that he is endeared to, and respected by, all his 
countrymen. 

Mian Hafiz Muhammad, the vounger son of Muhammad Lutf- 
ullah, had six sons, of whom Muhammad Bakhsh, the eldest, was an 
Ilaqadar and land-owner. His two sons, Mian Chanan Din and 
Mian Badr-ud-diu, are large land-owners. 

Mian Chanan Di'n has two sons— Mian Nizam-ud-din, an Ex- 
tra Assistant Commissioner, and Mian Din Muhammad, who holds 
an appointment in the Office of Inspector General of Registra- 
tion, Panjab. Mian Nizam-ud-din received a khillat of honor from 
Sir T. D. Forsyth for service rendered to the Yarkand Mission. 
Mian Muhammad Shafi, son of Mian Din Muhammad, is now in 
England studying for the Bar. 

Mian Badr-ud-din has three sons -Mian Ghulam Muhy-ud- 
din, Camp Clerk to His Houor the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjab, Mian Ilm-ud-din, an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and, 
Mian Siraj-ud-din, a Tahsildav in the Punjab. 

Mian Nabi Bakhsh, a younger son of Mian Hafiz Muhammad, 
held the management of the Shalimar gardens. For his services 
during the Mutiny, he was munificently rewarded by the Govern- 
ment, He left a sou, Mian J alal-ud-diu, the present head of the family. 

OTHER FAMILIES OF NOTE IN LAHORE. 

The following families of note in Lahore also deserve mention : 

The ancestors of Muhammad Barkat Ali Khan, Khan Baba- 
dar. were Khalil Pathaus. The following is his genealogy 

Sahib Khan, 

Abdul Nabi Khan. 

Muhammad Waris Khan. 

Bahadar Khan. 

Muhammad Arif Khau. 

Muhammad Barkat Ali Khan, 

Born 21st November, 1821. 

Muhammad Bashir Ali Khau, 

Born 1857. 

I 

Saadat Ali Khan. 

bahib Khan, the ancestor of the family, having migrated from 
Afghanistan, settled in Shahjahaupur, in the North-Western 


1 —Muham- 
mad Barkat 
A 1 i Khan, 
Khan Baha- 
dur. 
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Provinces, and took employment as a military 7 officer under the 
Emperor Shah Jahan. Muhammad Waris Khan, grandson of Sahib 
Khan, acted as plenipotentiary to the Nawab Nazim of Otidh at 
the Court of Delhi. Muhammad Arif Khan, the father of Barkat 
Ali Khan, at first held a respectable appointment under the king 
of Oudh, but subsequently took employment under Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, the Mahratta chief, who gave him the command of 500 
cavalry. After the fall of Bhartpur, he was created a Resaldar of 
British Cavalry by Colonel Gardener, whom he assisted in enlisting 
mounted soldiers when an expedition was sent against Almora. 
He retired on pension in 1815, and received the grant of a piece of 
land, in recognition of his services to the British Government. 

Barkat Ali Khan commenced his career in the Panjab as a 
Police officer, and was appointed Thanedar of Mokerian, District 
Hoshiarpur, in 1847. In that capacity he gave proof of his zeal and 
courage and gained the approbation of his superiors. He accom- 
panied the British troops when the Fort of Shahpur was attacked by 
Major Fisher, and the officers under whom he served testified to his 
courage and coolness under fire. 

In the Sikh campaign of 1848, while Thanedar of Hajipur, he 
accompanied and conducted the troops on their attack on Jaswant, 
Raja of Amb, and was wounded when gallantly accompanying the 
advance. Mr. (afterwards Lord) John Lawrence, Commissioner and 
Superintendent, Cis-Sutlej States, who was a witness to this latter 
proof of his zeal and courage, awarded him a present of Rs. 500, as 
a mark of approbation for his gallant conduct. 

After the annexation, Muhammad Barkat Ali Khan was pro- 
moted to be a Resaldar in the Panjab Military Police Force, and 
again did good service unde. Mr. Saunders, in hunting out and appre- 
hending dacoits and other notorious criminals, for which service he, 
on several occasions, received large rewards. In 1857, he assisted 
Mr. Frederick Cooper, Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, in captur- 
ing the mutineers of the 26th L. I., and conducted a batch of them 
in a boat to the main shore. 

After serving as Risaldar of Mounted Police at Amritsar for 
nine years, Barkat Ali Khan was, in January 1860, appointed Tah- 
sildar of Chunian, in the Lahore District. In his new capacity he in- 
creased his former reputation and won the approbation of the District 
Officers under whom he served. Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Eger- 
ton, Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, wrote of him in 1861 : “ He 
has a great faculty for managing the people over whom he is placed.” 
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In 1868, Lord Lawrence, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, was 
pleased to confer on him the title of Khan Bahadur “ in recognition 
of his long and valuable services to the State, more particularly of 
his services in 1848, and the energy he displayed in the arrange- 
ments for the despatch of mules and muleteers during the war in 
Abyssinia.” 

In 1872, he was put on special duty with the Envoy of His 
Majesty the Shah of Bokhara, and the following year he was at- 
tached to the suite of the Yarkand Envoy. 

To him were almost entirely made over the task of seeing to 
the comfort and convenience of the Native Princes and Envoys 
from Foreign countries who came to Lahore, and the responsible du- 
ties of looking after the political refugees and pensioners from 
Afghanistan who were located in Lahore. In 1873, he received the 
commendation of the Government for settling certain religious dis- 
putes in Lahore ; and, when, in 1881, some agitation was caused in 
Lahore by the publication and circulation of a pamphlet defamatory 
of the Mahomedan tenets, Muhammad Baikat Ali Khan took a 
leading part in soothing the indignation of his co-religionists, and 
it was, in a great measure, due to his endeavours and influence that 
harmony was restored. 

He was put on various State and executive duties in his capa- 
city of Extra Assistant Commissioner of Lahore, and at various 
times received the commendation of Government and his superiors 
for the highly creditable manner in which he performed them. 
He retired from the Government service in January, 1882. 

Muhammad Barkat Ali Khan has been always foremost in 
every work for the public advantage, educational, social or sanitary, 
and the public of Lahore are much indebted to him for the discreet 
and liberal manner in which he has exercised his great influence 
there. Few men have displayed more zeal in public affairs, and 
his perseverance and energy in improving the condition of 
his countrymen, deserve their warmest acknowledgement. He is 
Secretary of the A nj tuna n-i-Idamia of Lahore, and a Fellow of 
the Panjab University. 

His son, Muhammad Bashir Ali Khan, is Tahsildar of Sibi. 

The founder of the family was Maulana Azimullah Khan, a 
native of Candahar, About the year 1 560 of the Christian era, in 
the reign of Akbar, his son Shamsullah Khun, leaving his paternal 
roof, emigrated to India and settled in Lucknow. He was a profound 


2, — Doctor 
Rahim Khan, 
Khan Baha- 
dur, 
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Arabic scholar, and at Lucknow, the place of his adoption, he estab- 
lished a college for instruction in that language. The institution 
became famous throughout the land, and, in course of time, attracted 
pupils from distant countries, who, on completing their course of 
study, received diplomas and the turban of honour. The governor of 
the Province allotted a jagir for its maintenance, which was con- 
tinued up to 1765, when it was confiscated owing to the troubled 
state of the country and the feebleness of the Moghal Government. 
The college, which had remained in a flourishing condition until 
then, collapsed, and the Professors, being subjected to persecution, 
were compelled to leave the land of their adoption. They accord- 
ingly left Lucknow and came and settled in Cawnpore, where 
Mohamed Dilawar Khan, the grandfather of Dr. Rahim Khan, did 
not remain idle ; for here also he opened an Arabic Maclrassa and 
delivered lectures on Arabic law and language. 

Dilawar Khan had a son, Muhammad Eusuf Khan, the father 
of Rahim Khan, a man of great judgment and foresight. Being 
above the prejudices of his race, he determined upon giving his son, 
(born at Cawnpore in 1829), an English education. Fearing, how- 
ever, the taunts of his co-religionists, he took Rahim Khan, 
then a boy, to Dacca in Bengal, and got him admitted into the 
College there. While the youthful Rahim Khan was still prose- 
cuting his English studies, his father died, in 1819. He was left 
entirely under the care of his mother a woman of great fortitude 
and energy, for, under adverse circumstances, she resolved that her 
son should not only complete his education, but enter a noble pro- 
fession. Having left Dacca, she brought him to Calcutta, where 
Rahim Khan entered the Medical College and studied Medicine for 
five years. He graduated in 1858. 

In April, 1860, he was appointed Civil Surgeon at Shahpur, 
in the Panjab. A Medical College having, about the same time 
(October 1860), been established at Lahore, Rahim Khan joined it 
as Superintendent of the Hindustani Class, which post he holds 
up to the present date. 

Doctor Rahim Khan has set a noble example to his country- 
men of the way in which a man can rise to a high position in life 
by means of honest perseverance, industry and energy. Sir Donald 
McLeod wrote of him in 1870 : — 

Sub Assistant Surgeon Rahim Khan is one of the most deserving 
.native gentlemen and nmst deserving native officials, that I have met, 
By his medical skill and attention to his patients, he has acquired, in a 
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very high degree, the good will of die people of Lahore, and has done 
much to establish confidence in the superiority of European Medical 
skill and science. He has, moreover, made valuable contributions to 
the Vernacular literature of the Panjab by publishing several useful 
Medical works on the European system of Medicine in the Uiou. langu- 
age.” 

Doctor Rahim Khfin is one of the founders of the Anjuman-i- 
Panjdb, of which the Panjab University is an offshoot. He is one 
of first Fellows of the University. By his written and oral lectures 
to the Hakims and Beds, he has disseminated the principles of the 
Western science of Medicine, and for sixteen years he has held the 
post of Medical Fellow in the Punjab University. He is a Member 
of the Indian Institute ; of the Panjab Text-Book Committee, and 
of the Educational Congress. He received the title of Khan Balia- 
dar in February, 1872, for “ his services to Government and for 
meritorious exertions in the cause of Medical Science.” The title 
of Honorary Surgeon was conferred on him at the Imperial As- 
semblage, Delhi, on the 1st January, 1877. Lord Lawrence grant- 
ed him a khillat at the Darbar held by His Excellency in 1S6I, and, 
the following year, Sir Robert Montgomery honoured him with a 
khillat, in recognition of the services rendered by him in introduc- 
ing the English system of medical treatment among the people of 
Lahore . 

Doctor Rahim Khan has written the following works on Me- 
dical subjects, and they are used as Text Books in all the Indian 
Medical Schools : — 

1. — Tibbi Piiihimi, or the principles and practice of Medicine, It 
treats of the diseases, their symptoms, treatment, Ac. 

2. — Karabadini ltahimi, or Materia Medica, treating of drugs, both 
foreign and indigenous, 

3. — On the diseases of women, pregnancy and child-bed. 

4 _On the diseases of children. 

5. — Medical Jurisprudence. 

6. — Midwifery, besides several Toxicological charts and pamphlets, 
cn cholera, small pox, Ac., &c. 

The life of Doctor Rahim Khan is worthy of imitation by 
all those of our countrymen whose aim it is to serve the Government 
honestly and well, and at the same time be endeared to their own 
countrymen. He is a mail of vast learning, and his literary at- 
tainments are high. His whole life has been devoted to the ser- 
vice of his Government and the country Affable in disposition 
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courteous in demeanour, devoted to duty, he has justly won the re- 
gard and esteem of all who know him. 

Our notice of this remarkable man would be incomplete were 
we to omit one of the great virtues of his life, and that was his 
great reverence for his mother. It has been said of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy that “ his reverence for his mother was his childish 
faith, his boyish religion and that noble and holy faith he retained 
into manhood and old age.’’ As the great Bengali leader did his du- 
ty as a dutiful son to his mother, so did Dr. Rahim Khan. He 
had the profoundest esteem for his old mother, to whom solely he 
owed his education, and who had looked after him in the time of 
his adversity. 

Dr. Rahim Khan has five sons, of whom the eldest, Muham- 
mad Sadr-ud-din Khan (born 1862), obtained his degree of L.L. D 
in Europe and is a Barrister-at-Law. 

3.— Doctor He is son of Yakub Khan, a Yusufzaie Pathiin, and his 

Husaln*Khat) d P r0 o en i t0rs were natives of Swat, on the Hazara frontier. Leaving 
their home under circumstances which are not known, they came 
to Delhi in the time of the Moghal Emperors, and some time after 
migrated to Bengal and settled at Patna, commonly known as 
Azimabad. At Hajipur, a small town on the Ganges, Yakub Khan 
married the daughter of a zamindar of that place, and Muhammad 
Husain Khan was born there in 1830. Having been brought up 
at Azimabad, he went to Calcutta and joined the Medical College 
there. He entered the service of the East India Companv, as a 
Native Doctor, in April, 1849, when he was posted to Lahore. In 
November of the same year, he was transferred to the Shahpur 
District, where he remained attached for a period of ten years. On 
the establishment of the Medical College, Lahore, in December, 
1860, Dr. Muhammad Husain Khan was selected to act on its staff, 
and was appointed Demonstrator of Anatomy to the English class 
and Lecturer of Anatomy to the Hindustani class. In August 1 860, 
he passed the prescribed test for an Assistant Surgeonship, and 
from May 1868 to April 1870 he acted as Professor of Anatomy in 
the Medical College. 

Having served the Government faithfully for the long period 
of 36 years, during which he, on various occasions, received its 
thanks for his etficient discharge of onerous duties, he retired on 1st 
February, 1885. In recognition of his meritorious services, the Go- 
vernment of India was pleased to confer on him the title of Khan 
Bahadar, in 1885 ; and he was created Honorary Magistrate of 
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Lahore in May, 1889. Among his published works is the Tashrih- 
i lnsani, in Urdu, an illustrated work on Anatomy. He is a Fel- 
low of the Panjab University and a Member of the Punjab Text- 
Book Committee. 


Dr. Muhammad Husain Khan has six sons, of whom the eld- 
est, Amed Husain Khan, was born in 18G7. 


As a physician, the success of Doctor Muhammad Husain 
Khan is great. He has an extensive practice, and enjoys the full 
confidence of the people, which, indeed, he deserves in a pre-eminent 
degree. Truthful and sincere, affable and obliging, compassionate 
to the sufferer, sympathetic to the poor, Dr. Muhammad Husain 
Khan is the true model of a thorough gentleman, in the strictest 
sense of the term. As an Honorary Magistrate and arbiter among 
men, his character stands very high. It is most praiseworthy of 
him, that notwithstanding the calls on his time of a very urgent 
character, he has set apart the best portion of it, viz., each morning 
from 6 to 8 A. SI., to the giving of medical advice and relief to the 
poor gratis. 


Dr. Brij Lai Ghose, Rai Bahadar, is a very successful doctor, 4.— Doctor 
with a large practice. He is a man of high attainments, much pub- ohose L Rai 
lie spirit and zeal in the cause of education and the progress of the Bahadur, 
country. 

Mirza Azim Beg, a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner and Az f n j - g Iirza 
Honorary Assistant Commissioner. 

Rai Bahadar Gopal Da.-;, a retired Judicial Assistant and Ho- Bahadur Go- 
norary Assistant Commissioner. P al Bas. 


Maulvi Inam Ali, b. a , a Statutory Assistant Commissioner in 
the Panjab, a young educated gentleman of high promise. 


7. — Maulvi 
Inam Ali, B. 
A. 


Syad Alain Shah, a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner and 


Honorary Magistrate of Lahore, 
the Government. 


Rendered excellent services to 


8. — S y a d 
dam ShAh. 


Sirdar Chanda Singh, a retired Police Inspector, and Honor- c ° h 
ary Magistrate of Lahore. Singh. 

Hakim Hisam-ud-dln, son of Hakim Gul Muhammad has ex- 10.— Hakim 
tensive practice in both Lahore and Amritsar and has the reputation 8 a m " u 

of being a most successful physician. His son Amir-ud-din is 
studying for the Civil Service Examination in England. His bro- 
ther Hakim Shuja-ud-din is one of the learned men of Lahore, 
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(The Antiquities of Lai tore.) 

The subject of the antiquity of the city of Lahore has been 
fully dealt with in the historical portion (Chapter I.) of this 
work, in which it has been pointed out that Lahore was pre- 
sumably founded by a colony of Rajputs from western India. 

Lahore became part and parcel of the Muhammadan Empire 
of Ghizni in 1002 A. 1).* 


Old Lahore was in a ruinous condition when Mahmud invaded 
it. The city was then divided into two parts, — one called Talwara. 
and the other Rara. The Talwara portion of the city existed 
about the Taxali gate quarters, now known as Tihbi, from its 
being situated on an elevated ground, the debris of centuries 
before the time of Mahmud’s conquest. The Rara was the 
part of the city where now stands the Mosque of Wazir Khan. 
In old deeds and documents, the Taxali gate quarters are styled 
the Gwzar Talwara, and the Delhi gate quarters about the Mosque 
of Wazir Khan, the Rara. 

According to Khidasat-ul-Taivarikh, a great famine raged in 
the Panjab at the time of Mahmud’s invasion of the country. Mah- 
mud rebuilt the town, but the population of the city was scattered 
in different localities, called guzars, and the city was without the 
walls. The walls round the city were built by Akbar. The 


* According to Sheikh Ahmad Zanjani, the author of Tnh/at-ul - Wasilin 
yAxolJl rzLsj Lahore was founded by Raja Prichat, a Pandu King. Butthe 

Pandus reigned in P200 B.C , and we find no mention of Lahore by the Greek his- 
torians of Alexander who invaded the Panjab, in 327 B.C. It is possible that some 
city, bearing resemblance to the name Lahore, may have been founded in the 
neighbouring locality by the Pandus about the period mentioned, but even if this 
be taken as a” fact, it must have been quite an unimportant place at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, as is evident from the entire absence of all mention of such 
a town, or any town resembling it, in the accounts furnished by the Greek 

Sheikh Ahmad compiled his book in 435 A.H,,or 1043 A.D., when the Panjab was 
governed by Sult&n Maudiid, son of Sultan Masfid, and his chronicles, written so 
recently after the collapse of the Hindu monarchy in the Panjab, are entitled to 
some weight. They at least establish, beyond a doubt, the antiquity of the city of 
Lahore. °According to the author, the city became desolate by lapse of time, and, 
after a long period of obscurity, w as rc-peopled by Raja Bikramajit, who dying soon 
after, his son Samand Pal turned his attention to populating the town. He gave the 
town the name Samandpal Nagri. When Raja Dip Chand ascended the throne of 
Delhi, he ceded the Panjab to his nephew Lahor Chand, who, on consolidating his 
government in that Province, established the capital of his kingdom at Lahore, 
giving it the name Lohar-pur. This confirms the fact, already noted, that, among 
other names, Lahore has been also known as Lohar-pur. In the course of time the 
city came to be called Lahore. 
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historians of Muhmud have given the following chronogram of 
the foundation of the city by that conqueror : — 

Lai j A L^J bq ^ 

Ll ,£ u^JiS <ij£, jjSti) ^ t j&lbil ^i-^1 

“ When Mahmud founded Lahore — Lahamir, 

“ He laid the foundation of a Kadba , which was the desire of the heart, 

“ When I considered fpr the year of foundation, 

“ Forthwith reason said, ‘Mahmildis the founder.’ ” 

The numerical value of the words Us (Mahmud is the 

founder) is 375, but when 20, the numerical value of .M (Kaf), 
which precedes it, is added to it, the number obtained is 395 A H„ 
which is equal to 1004 A. D. the date of the foundation of 
Mahomedan Lahore by Mahmud. 

The Central Museum. 

The Central Museum, better known among the people under 
the designation of Ajayabghar , or the “ house of wonders,” is close 
to the General Post Office and the “ Panjab Public Library.” The 
building was constructed from local, provincial and imperial 
funds for the Panjab Exhibition of natural products, arts and ma- 
nufactures, which was opened on 20th January 1864, and closed in 
the first week of April. The building was not intended to be per- 
manent, and the exhibits will be removed to the adjoining building, 
the Technical Institute, now in course of construction, as soon as 
it is complete. 

The collections of the Museum are divided into two parts, that 
on the left of the entrance hall comprising specimens of the antiaui- 
ties, arts and manufactures of the Province, and that on the right 
samples of its raw products, mineral, animal and vegetable. Bath 
represent the collections displayed in the Exhibition of 1861 j but 

large additions have been since made to the Museum in all its 
branches. 


The Museum has become very popular and access is allowed to 
all at the fixed hours. As the visitors enter, they have each to pass 
through a turn-stile, which registers their number* 


In the central hall, towards the right hand side, are a pamtc 
door from the Lahore fort ; carved windows in shisham and deod; 
wood from Chiniot, zilah Jhang, and Bhera, zilali Shahpur ; and 
carved balcony from an old house in the city of Lahore Towart 
the left area painted door from the Shalimar garden : a carved do, 
and panels above, from MahAraja Khark Singh's haveli (since dismm 
tied), m the city of Lahore, presented by the Municipal Committe, 


Date of 
foundation by 
M a h m h d , 
1004 A. D. 


Date of 
building. 


The collec- 
tions divided 
into two de- 
partments. 


Painted 
doors and 
wood carving, 
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a carved door from Amritsar ; a carved screen, the work of Rdm 
Singh Mistri ; * and a model of a carved door brass-mounted from 
Bhiwani. 

The art of Wood-carving in the Panjab is essentially conventional, but the 
ia^the^Pare art i 3 full of life and vigor. It is largely resorted to in the win- 
dows and doorways of native houses, and in response to a European 
demand carved articles tor furniture and drawing-room decorations 
are now made in the Districts of Shahpur, Jhang and Hoshiarpur. 
The style of carving in the Panjab is Mahomedan, the chief charac- 
teristic of the ornamentations being panels of framed lattice woi k 
in geometric designs, such as hexagons, triangles, &c., giving it, on 
the whole, an Arabic character. 

Old Can- The next objects of interest in the entrance hall, are a brass can- 
nons ' non of Mahomedan time, probably the 18th century; two ancient 

Sikh cannons found at Anandpur, in the Hoshiarpur District, and 
supposed to be of the time of Guru Gobind Singh, and specimens 
of ceiling decorations in plaster and gilt from Amritsar. 

Decorative The art of decorating ceilings with fragments of convex mirror 
ceiling work. j s we ll-known in Persia and in Cairo, which can even show a greater 
variety of pattern than the Panjab. It consists of combinations 
of white plaster, modelled by hand in relief, with pieces of mirror 
silvered on the inside and wrought with great refinement and 
delicacy in Arabesque design. The effect is often most imposing 
and beautiful. The art was introduced iuto the Punjab by its 
Mahomedan conquerors. 

Flags from In the same room will be found four flags captured in the 
Ambeyla. Ambeyla campaign, 1863, by Major Chamberlain, Commanding 
the 23rd Pioneers. 

Ancient Some beautiful ancient sculptures, lying in the entrance hall, 

Brahmanic a 1 Reserve mention. These consist of a marble sculpture presented 
sculptures, __ _ . 

by the Municipal Committee, Sirsa ; a Brahmanical sculpture 

Shiv and Parbatti riding on an ox ; a Brahmanical sculpture 

image, Chattar Bhoji Devi , also presented by the Sirsa Municipal 

Committee ; Buddhu Devi sculpture, four feet in height from 

China, 10 miles from Amritsar (China is believed to be the 

China Patti of Hewen Thsang, which the Emperors of Kaniska 

* This artist, an Assistant Master of the Lahore Mayo School of Art, left 
Lahore a short time ago, for Osborne, Isle of Wight, to make designs for decora- 
tions for the new dining-room of the Royal Palace. He was recently, in company 
with Mr. J. L. Kipling, introduced to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen- 
Empress, who conversed with him in good Hindustani, and who has since visited 
him every day, making some kind and gracious remark to him in the same lan- 
guage . 
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made the winter residence of ETewen Thsang) ; two Brahmanical 
sculptures found in the vicinity of the Choya Sedan Shah hills, 
Jhelum District, presented by the Deputy Commissioner of Jhelum ; 
and an altar in red sand-stone from Mathra, with two females in 
front and three behind, presented by Major-General Cunningham. 


In an upright glass case are arranged specimens of Panjab 
jewelry. Among these are : forehead ornaments from Kangra, 
silver ear-rings, silver necklaces with imitation coins ; Delhi silver 
bracelets, armlets, belts, plates ; Bahawalpur enamel anklets ; and 
Multan enamel bracelets, necklaces, foot rings, &c. There are 
gold charms with the image of Mdta, worn by Bctgri Jats of 
Sirsa ; also ancient jewelry found in the Yusafzai Valley, believed to 
be contemporary with the Buddhist sculptures. Delhi is noted for 
its articles of jewelry, the neatness of the execution and the fresh- 
ness and variety of the designs. The skill of the silversmiths lies in 
the delicacy and exactness with which they combine the precious 
stones with metal and enamel. In Kangra beautiful articles of 
silver, enamelled in green, blue and yellow, are made ; Multan is 
noted for its silver ornaments, enamelled in red, black, dark and 
light blue and an inferior yellow. 


Specimens 
of Pan ja 
jewelry. 


b 


Close to the southern gateway is a beautiful collection of Anci8nt 
ancient Buddhist remains, among them being two inscribed stones, Buddhi st 
one belonging to the time of Gondophates, traditionally identified SuUl P tures - 
with the King Godoforus, who put St. Thomas to death. The 
sculptures most interesting in this group are the following : — 


Large circular base of a pillar from a Greek Ionic Temple pniar Bases, 
at Mohra Maliar, a mound on the ruins of the ancient city of Taxila 
(Shah hi Dheri) in the Rawalpindi District. This was the first 
specimen ot pure Greek architecture discovered in the Panjab. It 
is the perfect Attic base of a columD, 2 feet 4| inches in diameter 
the only difference beiug the greater projection of the fillet imme- 
diate) v below the upper torus. General Sir Cunningham identi- 
fies these ruins with a temple described by Appollonius, “ whose 
dimensions were nearly 100 feet, built of porphyry, within which 
was a chapel, too small in proportion to the size of the temple, 
which was large, spacious, and surrounded with pillars.” 


Pillar from Jhelum, supposed by General Cunningham to Ancient 
belong to a temple built about 600 to 800 A. D. This pillar was P lUar - 
found in the excavations for the Railway in the great mound at 
Jhelum (N. W. R.) ; at the same time, 23 pillar bases of a similar 
kind were discovered. A door jamb from the same mound, dis- 
covered by General Abbott, and engraved in the Bengal Asiatic 
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Sculptures 
from Kangra. 

From P e- 
shawar. 


Kalanaur, 


Eusafzai. 


Adoration 
of Buddha. 


Indian 

Arms. 


PanjabPor 
traits. 


Printed 
cloth work. 


C o p p e 
ware. 


Society's Journal, Vol. XIV, Plate 24. General Cunningham 
believes this to have belonged to the temple of which the pillar 

formed a part. 

Sculptures from the Fort, Kangra, taken from the bed of the 
Boner river, under the citadel of the Fort, by Colonel H. Young. 

Fragments from the Charsada Mount, near Pesh&war, believed 
by General Cunningham to be Penchealotis, the ancient capital of 
Gandhara, excavated by Lieutenant Martin, R. E, 

Decorated marble canopy of a mahrab (arch) from the tomb 
of Jamil Beg at Kalanaur (Gurdaspur District), presented by the 
Archaeological Surveyor of the Panjab. 

Sculptures from a mound near the village Mahomed Narf, in 
Eusafzai, found and presented by Mr. Dempster, C. E., Executive 
Engineer, Swat Canal. 

In one of the foregoing sculptures, Buddha is seated on the 
lotus, with royal figures on each side. One of the mutilated reliefs 
in the arch above represents him leaving his palace by night, 
mounted on his horse Chanda, while in the other he is seen rising 
from his couch. Below is a row of eight Buddhas, 

This sculpture is remarkable for its almost perfect condition, 
its elaborate execution and the siiniliarity of its motive to that 
of many works of Christian art. Buddha is seated on a lotus 
rising from the waters. A wreath is held over his head by winged 
cherubs, above this is an umbrella, a heavenly host surrounding 
the central figure. 

Entering, now, the art and manufacture division to the left, 
the visitor will find specimens of Indian arms hung against the 
western wall of the central aisle. Most interesting among these 
is a group of arms found when cleaning the Kaulsar tank, Amrit- 
sar, presented by the Municipal Committee, Amritsar, through the 
energetic Secretary, Mr. E. Nicholl. North and south of the hall are 
hung between the arches portraits of princes and chiefs of the Pan- 
jab during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, by native artists, 
and large sheets of printed cloths from Kapurthala, Jammu and 
Kainalia. The place last named is noted in the Panjab for excel- 
lent printed cloth work. The printing is done with wooden blocks, 
the dyes being indigenous in almost all cases. 

In a glass almirah, close to the entrance hall, are arranged 
specimens of copper ware, engraved and tinned, from Peshawar; 
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Kashmir copper utensils, enamelled and gilded ; Bahawalpur ena- 
mel work ; copper tea set, of Kangri pattern, manufactured at 
Kashmir, but electro-plated in England, and a spherical brass 
lamp from Amritsar. The lamp is so contrived that the oil reser- 
voir inside is always upright. There are also brass padlocks from 
Jhang, Ropar and Amballa, and a brass Ganga Sagar, in the shape 
of an elephant, from Tanda in the Hushiarpur district, 

i. 

In another almirah, close to the above is arranged a collection Indian and 
of arms. Most interesting among these is a quiver ( tarkash ), with Arms, 
arm-guard, formerly in use in the Panjab, presented by the Panjab 
Government ; daggers of Siahposh Kafars, from the Mehtar of Chit- 
ral, presented by Colonel Waterfield, late Commissioner of Peshfi- 
war ; gokhru,, used by the Sikhs to impede the advance of cavalry 
and identified with the “ Caltrap” of mediseval warfare in Europe ; 
and a Bichwa. The most striking peculiarity of the weapon last 
named is that small pearls are set loosely in the blade. There are 
also sword sticks ; hunting belts with pouches, and shot and pow- 
der flasks : flints and steel arms from Dera Ghazi Khan ; the head- 
dress of Akdli or JVikang Sikhs, ancf a pistol found after the battle 
•of Thai, presented by Mr. S. Lemmon. 

There are specimens of different sorts of perforated, engraved Bras»-w»re. 
and chased brass ware from Kashmir, Amritsar, Peshawar, Baha- 
walpur, Karnal, Kfingra and Delhi. 

The case next to the above contains articles of old brass ware 
connected with Hindu worship, lent by J. L. Kipling Esq , c. I. E. 

In a round glass case are specimens of sham jewelry ; in a flat ivory work, 
case samples of inlaid and carved ivory boxes and a very handsome 
ivory box from China. At Hoshiarpur is practised the work of in- 
laying dark wood with ivory which is very similar to the Cer- 
tosena work of Italy. At Saharanpur and Simla carving on white 
wood, copied generally from European patterns, is done. Good spe- 
cimens of ivory carving from Amritsar and Patiala also exist. 

There is a beautiful collection of the pictures of the Delhi Miniature! 
Emperors and the Royal ladies on ivory, of historical portraits, on lv °ry. 
views, &c. The miniature work of Delhi is a revival of the paint- 
ing in water-colors practised by the Persians, from whom the Delhi 
artists claim their descent. The Persian limning was encourag- 
ed by the Moghal sovereigns and has been frequently mentioned 
by early European travellers. There are also pieces of embossed Bmbosged 
ornamental work in paper, produced by the finger-nail. 
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Lao turnery la a four sided case the lac turnery of Hoshiarpur, Shahpur, 
ving. J Dera Ismail Khan, Pak Pattan, Kasur and Firozpur is nicely ar- 
ranged ; with specimens of wood carving from Saharanpur, Patiala 
and Amballa are also shown in the same case. The most striking 
object among these is specimen of an ancient carving, believed to be 
of the time of the Emperor Hu mayun, with quotations from the 
Quran cut in relief on shisham wood. It was brought to Lahore for 
the late Nur Ahmad, Chishti. On the uppermost shelf is an inlaid 
box presented by Rai Kanhya Lai, late Executive Engineer of 
Lahore. In a wall almirah are nicely arranged specimens of the 
ivory carving of the Province. Noticeable among these is a huqqa 
and necha in colored ivory, from Delhi, and perforated combs, pa- 
per-cutters and card-cases, ornamented with geometrical patterns, 
from Amritsar. The work shows great delicacy of execution, and 
the art, which probably originated with the Sikhs, is practised at 
Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi and in some other parts of the Panjab. 

Next to the above are specimens of papier-mache, Jcalamclam 
(pen-cases) and small articles made in Kashmir and painted in 
water colour, preserved subsequently by varnish. 

In a large glass case are samples of jade ornaments, cups, &c. 
Peculiar among these is an article called Jooe, sceptre of longevity 
(literally, as “you wish”), often given at Chinese marriages and to 
friends for good luck, frequently represented in the hand of the 
god of longevity. 

In the case containing these articles, there is a curious speci- 
men of ancient writing on leaf. It is a birch-bark book from 
Kashmir, the Pushtak of Raghobans and Komar Samho, with key, 
apparently a preservation of the times before the invention of pa- 
per. The palm leaf was the chief writing material in ancient and 
mediaeval India. In Kashmir birch-bark was in extensive use, and 
to this day some of the Hindu merchants in Simla use it for 
their account books.* 

Speoi men The specimens of the manufactures of the Province are represent- 
ture 8 manu£aC ' ed b Y a g reat ^'iety- There are specimens of silk plaids and Limgis 
from Bahawalpur and Multan ; also different sorts of huqqas, 

* From the inscriptions on rocks, pillars and copper plates, the Indian Alpha- 
bet is traced to the third century before Christ. It is much to be doubted whe- 
ther an independent Indian Alphabet ever existed, for of the two characters in 
which the inscriptions of Asoka (250 A. D 1 are written, the Ariano-Pali, or north- 
ern dialect, has been traced to Phoenician, while the Indo-Pali, or southern variety 
is believed to be of Western origin. 3 ’ 
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opium pipes and snuff boxes ; samples of Pattu work ; a variety of 
staffs and sticks ; specimens of embroidery work from Hissar and 
Chamba; of fine and embroidery on muslin, anti-macassars, embroider- 
ed net work from Delhi ; cotton and silk Lungis with gold edgings ; 
square embroidered shawls ; Phulkari work ; specimens of Panjab 
cotton prints ; women’s dresses with the pattern stamped on with 
lac or colour, &c., from the Bannu District ; and Pardas, or curtains, 
lac printed, from Peshawar. 

The Phulkari is a flowered or broidered silk work on plain The Phul- 

kciri work. 

cloth, or chaddar. It is done by women of nearly all classes, and 
the flowers are wrought on country cotton cloth, dyed in various 
shades and colors, lac, red, orange, green, gold, black and yellow. 

There is a Phulkari work of small circular looking glasses sewn on 
to the texture which gives the pattern a fantastic effect. The forms 
or decorations consist of diapers, zig-zags, herring bones and 
chequers. Cloth Phulkari work is mostly worn by zemindar wo- 
men who employ their leisure hours in this work, applying it to 
their garments, drawers, petticoats and bodices. 

There is a collection of Thibetan curiosities, such as prayer Thibetan 
wheels, prayer bell, blocks for printing prayers and cloth, Budhist cauosltles - 
Lama’s pen-case, images from the ashes of a deceased Lama, a La- 
ma’s cymbals and spikes, used by the jogis for self-torment, presented 
by Doctor G. W. Leitner. 

On a large table are beautifully arranged models of a Hindu Wooden 
temple at Kapurthala ; of the Royal Mosque, Lahore ; Edrvardes’ n^ted" build - 
Gate, Peshaw'ar, half an inch to one foot .• the Amritsar clock tower mg ' 
and a Baradari at Gujranwala. 

In the aisle to the south are the manufactures of the Panjab Manu f a c- 
for sale. These are not to be commonly had in the bazar, and con- tHres for sale ' 
sist of copper wares from Kashmir and Peshawar ; brass wares from 
Pind Dadan Khan ; papier-mache from Kashmir ; Kheses from 
Leia ; Hoshiarpur ivory inlaid work ; Lahore pottery ; Bhera dag- 
gers ; cotton prints of all sorts, &c. 

The musical instruments are pretty completely represented. Musical In- 
They are of various forms and sizes and represent various tastes and strument8 ‘ 
designs. Many attract attention for peculiarity of style and elegance 
of decoration. For instance, the Taus is shaped and painted like a 
peacock. There are various forms of Sita)', or lute, with strings of 
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steel or brass, which are shifted by the performer according to th e 
melody he has to play. There are the Bin played with the finger, 
the Robab, a mandolin-shaped instrument, the Kanun, or harp, a 
stringed instrument, the Saringi, or fiddle, the Tambura, or Eastern 
guitar, the Tabla, or small drums, kettledrums and a variety of 
horns, shells, &c. The musical instruments of the Panjab are all 
of old traditional form, and the science of music, as known to the 
Indians, is on the decline in the Panjab, as, indeed, is the case every- 
where else in India. 

There are also cotton manufactures ; Lungis from Ludhiana and 
Shdhpur ; Kheses worn by Pathans ; Alwans, or Salus ; knot-dyed 
cloth from Isa Kheyl, Parganna Bannu ; cloth painted in linseed 
oil and colour, popularly known as Afridi lac cloth, Peshawar ; and 
Susis and Kheses with silk borders. 

Under the head of Panjab woollen manufactures are Kashmir 
Pashm thread ; Wahabshahi wool thread, Amritsar ; Rampur wool 
thread ; patterns of blankets, all sorts ; Cabuli Pashm threads ; em- 
broidery on Pashmina ; shawl borders, embroidered ; Pattus, Lois, 
blankets and carpets. 

On another screen, are specimens of Panjab silk manufactures, 
namely, Lungis, handkerchiefs, Susis, Gulbadan, Kanni, Dopattas, 
Daryai, raw silks, silk eocoous, Bagh Kikri, Sawan Bhadon (Chak- 
wal) Kandi Bagh, Gidab, Phulkari and Dal work. 

Pottery is fairly represented. There are specimens of Delhi, 
Multan and Bombay pottery. In the same collection there is a 
very good specimen of glazed Persian tile, probably belonging to the 
end of the seventeenth century, lent by Colonel Sir Oliver St. John, 
R. E., K. C. S. I. There are glazed pottery from Peshawar ; glazed 
tiles from Muzaffargarh, Multan and Sindh ; thin paper-like bowls, 
goblets ( Surahis ) from Gujranwala and unglazed earthen wares 
from Hoskiarpur, &c. 

On a stand near the pottery are terra-cotta busts of Jawahir 
Singh Mistri, Lahore Museum, and Bahadur, lac turner of Pak 
Pattan, Montgomery District, by J. L. Kipling, Esq,, and specimens 
of Danish pottery presented by B. H. B.-Powell, Esq. 

Among the foreign trade articles are specimens of Russian 
Kamkhab and silk manufactures sold in the bazars of Bokhara and 
Samarkand. 
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Coming, now, to the aisle on the north, we see a large collec- Buddhist 
tion of ancient Buddhist sculptures which form the chief treasure of scuIpture *‘ 
the Museum.* 

In a glass almirah, there is an electro type fac simile of a sil- A represen- 

. , , . , . , „ , tation of the 

ver paten, formerly an heir-loom m the family of the Mirs of procession of 
B.ulakshan, who claim to be the descendants of Alexander the ^““y^ 3 - 
Great, sold by thorn to Atma Ram, Diwan Begi of Mir Moral Bco- 
of Kundaz. The subject represented is a procession of Dionysos 
(Bacchus). Also an electro type fac simile of a Buddhist relic casket 0 f T1 Buddhi's t 
in beaten gold, studded with rubies, found in tope No. 2 of Bimaran relic, 
in the Cabul valley, by Mr. Masson, in 18CD ; described and fi iT.red 
in Wilson’s Asiana Antiqua, 1811, and in Mrs. Spier’s Life in An- 
cient India, 1836, and in Birdwood’s Industrial Arts of India , 

1880. The original belongs to the Library of the India Office, 

London. 


In a glass stand, close to the above, are earthen toys found on Ancient 
the floors of rooms iu the bhuhri ixd.iol Monastery ; two stone die- ,Shahri°Bah- 
raijhs, or lamps, found in the sun. 1 place, while clearing the city of lo1, 

Bahlol. There are aLo brazen voxels found near bamalkhand in 
the Gandgarh Mountain, Hazara District. 


In the same aide there is a collection of plaster sculptures Plaster 
from Rokri in the Mianwaii Par guana of the Banmi District. fromRukrt 
Among these are eight heads of Luddha, ten heads of laymen, one 
large centre of Acanthus capital ; one volute of a large capital, two 
dentils, one with vermiliion in tho hollows ; five lion's heads ; four 
small figures and one four-uriuM hoy holding a dish. 

During the floods of 1808, the Indus male a sweep tn the 
eastward, a few mile? above Mianwaii, and cut away a part of the 
old high bank on which stamp the small town of Rokri. When the 
river subsi led, numbers of piaster figures and concrete mouldings 
were found at the foot of two concentric circular walls which had 
been laid bare.f The remains were carefully collected bv Air. 

Priestlv. and pr< ant-d by him to the Lahore Museum. During 
excavations made in the adjoining mound and amongst the houses 
of the town, numerous mouldings in kankar and concrete were 
discovered, with many old bricks and also coins of Wcma. Kad- 
phises. Kanislika, Samanta Deva and Yasu Deva. These, in 


* A description of the principal Buddhist sculptures is given at the end of 
this chapter. 

t An account of the site of the ruins now partly washed away by the Indus 
was published in the Panjab Gazette for 186S-G9. 
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General Cunningham’s opinion, serve to show that the site must have 
been in continued occupation from the time of the Indo-Scythians. 


There are also fragments in plaster of Paris from Shdh hi 
Dheri, “ the mounds of the kings,” near Kiila Serai, Rawalpindi 
District. No buildings exist above ground ; but the remains 
found in digging show that hero was once a large city, supposed 
to be the ancient Taxi la. Tte plaster figures much resemble those 
from Kukri on the Indus, and were originally coloured. 


Of the relics of pro-historic age, the Museum now possesses a 
tolerably good collection compiling ancient stone implements, 
mostly from Cent ml India, presented by General Cunningham ; 
coves from a place near Panda : pounding stones : chopping stones ; 
chipped celts, scraper - ; rubbri celts : round celts from ihinda, 
Ha; drpur, Rev, ah, Jo.lLpur, &c. ; hammer stones and polished 
por j'nyrv celts from Swat, finely finished, These fragments of pre- 
historic times, in their wurkuL.nskip and clwigu, have a common 
re ; ambiance to similar remains iui.ua in England and Europe 
generally . and, in fact, ail o'er the woi Id. showing that, though 
widely separated by position, r auki.id every'.. here had originally 
the same instinct as to food and the mme of acquiring it and that 
the same affinity was cli.-p laved in their habits of life. 


O.i the right of the entrance hall are collections of the raw 
products of the country, vegor.A.e. nir.etal and animal. These 
ron-ist of specimens cf iron, nr -tly iV- m Bajour, north of Pesha- 
war ; antimony, the product of black ore, a tin sulphide, called 
'^mna ; leal from vat inis place, in the hills : copper found in 
the ores of the Gurgaon and E-rir Districts; coal of various 
kinds, found near K.iht Ik-gh in the Sub-man Range, to the west of 
i'era Ghazi Klmn, and ilm >al: Rang, . near Rind Baiun Khan : 
roc,, salt ioniiu in immense quantities iu tin Sad Range between the 
w'lemin and tne Iudu-s and tin- bias adjoining Trims- -Indus ; saltpe- 
tre ; alum manufactured at Kala Hugh mid Kah;i ; specimens of 
building stones ; gypsum found in the Himalayas and the Salt 
H inae, so extensively wed for the pi .;K art during the Buddhist 

period, and specimens of wood of various kinds (frown in the Pan- 
jab. 


Among the reptiles is a large collection of snakes, scorpions, 
crocodile, lizards, long-nosed alligator ('j--rkd) and the snub-nosed 
alligator ( maggar ). There is also a beautiful collection of birds 
and butterflies preserved in glass cases. Specimens of cotton and 
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silk and a great variety of fibre from various plants are also exhi- 
bited.* 


In the centre of the middle hall are ancient stone monuments ^ Ja i D sculp 
of much interest. Among these is a portion of plaster ancient 
Jain sculpture built into the walls of a mosque at Barwala, 18 miles 
north-east of Hissar and inscribed on the back by Sultan Ghias-ud- 
din Balkan A. H. 680 (A. D. 1281). The mosque was subsequent- 
ly destroyed and the pillar was found in a well, by C. J. Rodgers, 

Esq., late Archaeological Surveyor. 

A large collection of Jain sculptures found in Mnrti, in the vi- 
cinity of Chova Sedan Shah, in the Jhelum Lntrict. is lying on 
tables on the same side. 


Prominent among the sculptures in this hall is an ancient 
Hindu (?) pillar dug up near the Jhelum, in the vicinity of an an- 
cient drinking, fountain, presented by Lie Tenant-Colonel Bristow, 
late Deputy Commissioner, Jhelum. Th re i- r.h-o an ancient Jain 
sculpture, built into the wall of the guest hou«o of the tomb of 
Svad Namatullah, Hand tort, and some other Jaiu monuments, 
also a Baetrian Pali inscription on a -tone from Taklit-i-Bai, near 
Pediawar, translated by Professor Dow-on thus : — 


A Hindu 
pillar. 


A Pacta- 
run 1 .ill ius 
aipiioi.. 


“ In the 26th year of the great king Gondophares (and) o.i 
the 3rd day of the month Wai.-akha (year) one hundre i of the Sam- 
vatsara.” (If the Samvat of Vikramaditia is meant, the date is the 
14th April, A. P. 56). 


In an upright glass case are clav models of Indian fruits and Models < t 

ImliaD fruits 

vegetables executed bv a native arti-t, Bhewani, of Amhaila Can- ami vegeta- 

° " . bies, 

tonment, and next to this is a similar collection of EuglRh manu- 
facture, presented by Sutton & C'o., of Lon Ion. 


One of the mo->t remarkable objects in the Mu-eurn is the mo- Mqd<=i of 

rwi'.n agii- 

del illustrating the agriculture of the Panjab, repre-enring the Jdr culture, 
Zemindars ploughing the field with their oxen and performing 
other agricultural operations. The figures have been made after 
life-size patterns under the snporvi-ion of J. L. Kipling, E-q.. 

Principal. Lahore Mayo School of Arts. 


A collection of horns and heads 
parts of the country is grouped on the 


of animals from variou- 
end wall of the western 


Horns and 
heads oi am- 
urn's. 


* For more complete mfornjation on the subject, the reader is referred to 
Mr. Badea Powell’s “ Hand-book of the Products of the Panjab.” 
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door, each description being labelled with its scientific English and 
vernacular name. 

The following objects of ancient interest in the Museum also 
deserve mention : — 

Sculptures recovered from Karamar Hill, near Peshawar, which 
are undoubtedly executed after classic models, probably of the 
late Roman period. 

Fragments of sculpture, mostly in plaster of Paris, found in 
Ahiy Posj^ Tope at Jallalabad. presented by Mr. Simplon, corres- 
pondent of the Illustrated Lon Ion Xews during the military ope- 
rations in Northern Afghanistan. 

Silver Sassanian coins, found in the Kangra District, and 
fragments of Ionic columns, excavated at Shah ki DIn’ri. 

O 3 

Hemi-drachmas of Appollodotus with silver coins of a novel 
kind, discovered in a field in J.vala Mukhi, in the Kangra District ; 
some hemi-drachmas of Amvnto?, Antialkodes, Menander and others 
found in Sonepat in the Delhi District . and coins of Menander 
and Appollodotus, &e., found in a ravine near Ra. v. Jpiudi. 

The Ara ruins in the Ban mi District yielded, in 1871-72, two 
engraved light ring-stones, one a figure on red c unelian, the other 
apparently an inscription on a small piece of rock crystal. 

Some Graeco-Buddhist sculptures were found by Captain Hun- 
ter of the Guide Corps, in 1x71-72, among the ruins of' a monastery 
near the village of Swabia in Yusufzaie. The sculptures are frag- 
mentary, some purely of architectural ornament, otheis figures in 
relief illustrating events of mythology or religious history, and a 
few are detached figures or statutes. 

Hindu coins, probably of Sawai.aditra period, dug up in a 
field near Bulandpur, Peshawar District, also some coins of the 
Bactrian and Indo-Sevthian period, found close to the city of 
Sialkot. 


Sculptured An interesting series of seventeen portions of figures .and sculp- 
Shibki Dk™ ture< ^ heads, accompanied by an excellent photograph of groups re- 
ri. ceived from Shah ki D fieri, in the Rawalpindi District, where there 

are extensive remains of an old town (supposed by Cunningham 
to be ancient Taxila); also two Etone figures of Buddha, one in 
standing posture and one seated, of the same grey, compact 
schistoe" slate as the Peshawar sculptures. 
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Gold In Jo- Scythic cuius dug up near Patiala iu 1368-69, and Gold Indo- 

J , Scythian 

presented by His Highness ^he Aluiiaiaja. coins, 

A silver coin of Sophytes, a medal of Eucratides, of a rare Do, silver 
description, bearing on the reverse tile heads of Hehocies and Luo- 
diee, and a silver coin bearing the name Seieukus," believed to be 


A stone pillar surmounted b} 1 - a colossal human head in sculp- An old 
turc, dug up, in 1866-67, near Shah ki Dheri iu the Rawalpindi stune P lllar - 
District. 


Some interesting sculptures from Amh in the Shahnur DL- 
trict, and some sculptured fragments of the Hindu period, which 
were found in the vicinity of Kythal, Thanesar, and Agroha, were 
added to the Museum collection in 18o8-S9. 

Towards the clo«e of 1SS9, some interesting Buddhist ruins 
were discovered by the Assistant Commissioner, at Manilla, at a 
place called Sikri, not far from the village Savvaldhar, and at the foot 
of the hill on the spur of which the Jamalgurhi ruins stand. The 
most interesting sculpture that has been s-nt to the Lahore Mu- 
seum is a sitting figure of Bud ih i representing him after hi - ft ast. 
It is a very fine piece of sculpture, and from its styie appears to be 
very old. 

During the same year a slab of stone was sent to the Museum 
from the Skljhir ki Ilai'di ; at Pehoa, in the Ivanial District. From 
the inscription cn the stone, which i* in a per bet «tate of preserva- 
tion, Sir H. Cunningham assigns it to the end of the 11th century 
cf the Christian era. 

The Buddhist Sculptures ih the 
Lahore museum. 


Sculptures 
from Am band 
Tiiauesar. 


Buddhist 

sculptures. 


Ancient 
slab of stone 
hum Pehoa 
in Karnal dis- 
trict. 


The most valuable possessions of the Mu-entn and th<se 
which form the chief ubjoccs of .nrere-t to the antiquarian, and of 
attraction to the curious visitor, ar.' the sepulchral monuments 
and remains from EusuLaie, in the Peshawar District, arranged 
iu the aisle to the left. In order to understand clearly the period 
of Indian history to which these relics of aunquity pre.-umabiy be- 
long, it is necessary to give here a brief sketch of the early history 
of the country of their origin, the Punjab. 

When, in ages bygone, the people of that noble race the Arya, ^ Aryan 
starting from their common camping ground in Central Asia, mi- migration, 
grated to the countries to the east and west, rearing cities and 
founding kingdoms, one of their eastern ofishoots advanced to the 
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defiles of Khyber in Cabul. The earliest songs of the Rigveda 
show us the Indian branch to the north of these defiles. One of 
The Bratua- their earliest settlements was Brahmna Yarta, or the holy land, 

ftaV&rfca. 

between the sacred rivers Sarsuti, in Thanesar, and Ghaggar in the 
Ambala District. Their settlements by degrees extended to the 
five rivers of the Panjab, and the Vedic hymns are load in 
praise of the Indus, ‘ the far-famed bestower of wealth.’ They com- 
posed the hynir s in their colonies along the Indus and on their 
march from the country of the five rivers to th ; east. The period <>f 
their great migration h not known ; bat European scholars have 
inferred from ast-onoimcal data that it must have been about 
2200 years before the birth of Clnist. In the course of time 
The four priestly families were formed and the four great Hindu castes de- 
veloped, namely, the Brahmins (the priests grown out of the families 
of Rishis who composed the Yedic tongs, or who conducted the 
great tribal sacrin -es), the S 'hairixe (the warriors and king’s com- 
panions), the Vaisj/as (the husbandmen or agriculturists) and the 
Sudras (the servile classes, the remnants of she vanquished abori- 
ginal races). 


great castes. 


The ' Brah- A hard contest between the priestly and warrior castes then 
maoy eltah- followed, ending iu the final establishment of Brahman supremacy, 
fished. The Brahmans claimed for themselves divinely inspired know- 

ledge, and their special domains were religion, theology and philo- 
sophy. The outgiowth of ueir literature is the celebrated code of 
Mamin, intended ns a manual of guidance for the Rajas. 

The Aryans By the end of sixth century, the Aryan tribes, had pushed on 
region^of* the beyond the classical rivers of trie Panj.tb. An age of philosophers, 
Ganges. commentators and grammarians followed that of literature aud 
poets; the wm-hip of nature developed into the worship of new 
divinities, and, though the priestly and sacrificial office was strictly 
confined to the Brahmans, they were not the exclusive inheritors 
of secular knowledge. Ascetics, invested with the odour of sancti- 
ty, had sprung up from other castes, and among these wore travel- 
ling logicians, solitary h ;rmi: 8, monks and auchorites, who, each 
iu his turn, sought to solve the mysteries of life. It was about 
Birth of this time that Gautama, afterwards called Budha, or the “ enlight- 
ened,” was born to Saddbodana, Raja of Kapilavasta, a settlement 
of the Sakyas, a clan of the Aryans, on the banks of the river 
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Kohana, about 100 miles north-east of the city of Benaras. He was 
born in 622 B. C, and became the founder of a religion which is 
accepted bv 500 millions of the human race, or more than one- 
third of the population cf the globe. Budha abolished the system 
of caste within the pale of his order. The e-set.tial d jetriue of 
his religion was th it the road to Nirvana, or the highest stage of 
happiness, was open to the lowest outcas*". as :t was to the proudest 
“ twice-born.” and that every man had the capacity in this life uf 
attaining that eternal blr.-s which 1 -ads to salvation. 

Long before the invasion of Alexander, hordes of Scythians. Scythian 
considered by General C'n nineliam, of Turnriiin oii.dn, starting 
from Central Asia, ponre i into the Punjab through the north- 
western passes of the Hnnahiyus. According to Dr. Hunter, there 
are indications that a branch of these Scythians, having overrun 
Asia about 625 B. C., mad’ 5 its way to B. t r, l;’. on the Indus, long 
the capital of Scindh. under the name of Hyira’oad. The Juts of Origin of 
the present day. identified with the Getae, who form oue-fitth of tle 

the population of the Panjab, are believed to lie the descendants of 
the air-’ent Scythians. They founded the fa, nous city of Taxik, 
identified by General Cunningham with Shaft k i Jjheri, east of the 
Indus. 

When Alexander entered the Punjab, early in ? 27 B. C., he Alexander, 
found Tuxiia a rich and populous city, the largest between the 327 B, C. 
Indus and Hydaspes ^Jneluuj. The conqueror had reached the 
Hyphasis (Beas) when he was compelled fcy the clamour of his 
troops to retrace his steps to his country. In the p-uEtion of the 
empire which followed Lis death in 321 E. 0.. Bacttia and the Pun- 
jab fell to the share ot his General Seieucus Nikatur. About this 
time, a new power arose in India. Ctunnra Capita, an exile from Chandr* 

the Gangetic valley, who had accompanied Alexander’s camp in the Gu P ta - 
Punjab as an adventurer, b..l who had to fly from it, having had 
the tcmeiity to live the Macedonian monarch some personal offence 
for which he nearly paid with his life, having gathered around 
him the tribes of the Pan,.'.', usurped the throne of Mngadha 
(Behar). Lie expelled the Greek garrson from the T injab and 
compelled the Punjab pi’iieipulities, Grec c and native alike, to ac- 
knowledge his sway. Seleucus crossed the Sutlej ard gainel sev?- 
sal victories over his Indian adversary, hue, being sn Ideniy recall- 
ed to defend his own territories, he concluded peace with the In- 
dian monarch, to whom he ceded the Punjab as tar as Peshawar. 

Neither Chandra Gupta nor his son Bindusara was a follower 
of Buddha ; but the third of the race, Piadasi, better known under 
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Aaoka. his Pali name of Asota, became a zealous supporter of that religion. 

He founded monasteries and pagodas, and provided monks with 

the necessaries of life. He laid out gardens for public recreation 

and entertainment, established hospitals for men and beasts, and 

published edicts throughout his empire enjoining on all hi=J subjects 

Hi* rock the great necessity of leading a pious and useful life. His edicts, 
edicts, 

engraven in Prakrit dialects, are tt>and on pillars and rocks, from 
the confines of Peshawar to Delhi, Allahabad, Behar and Orissa, 
and stand to this day. noble monuments of a lofty spirit of tole- 
rance and righteousness. 


The latter 
Turanian in- 
vasion of the 
Pauj&b. 


The Sassa- 
nian Kings. 


The Chi- 
nese travel- 
lers. 


Summary, 


Then followed an age of Indian heroes, who, in the first century 
before and alter Christ, drove back a torrent of Scythian invasion, 
called by General Cunningham the 1 .ter Turanian invasion. Fore- 
most among these was Vikramaditya. the celebrated king of Ujjain, 
who successfully checked the progress of the northern hosts. He 
expelled the Scythian princes from the Punjab, and his era (B. C. 
5G) was founded in honor of a great victory gained by him over 
the barbarians, which completed his conquest of the entire peninsu- 
la of Hindustan. On his diath, however, the whole empire fell to 
pieces, and a fresh horde of the Scythians overran the Paniab 
about 20 B. C. founding a new dynasty of kings, bearing the name 
of Kaclphis ?s. This dynasty, alter reigning throughout the first 
century of the Christian era, was overthrown by a fresh swarm 
of the'-'oythians, under the Bar.erki kings. These were followed in 
the tnird and fourth centuries of the Christian era, by the Sassa- 
nian kings disseminated by the white Huns and little Uchi, who 
successively held the Ca'ml valley. This period extended down to 
700 A. D. a short time before the conquest of Scindh and Multan 
by the Muhammadans in 7 1 1 A. D. The Sassanian dynasty in Ca- 
bui was succeeded by the Hindu kings, who were subverted by Sa- 
buktagiu, the Tartar. When the Chinese traveller, Fabian, visited 
the Punjab early in the filth century, ho found Buddhism prevalent 
in that country, and when, latterly (G30 — GtO A. D.), the country 
was visited by another Chinese pilgrim, Hieuen Tsang, Buddhism 
was the State religion, though Brahmans abounded. 

It would appear from the above summary that, before the con- 
quest of the country by the Muhammadans, it had been successively 
held by several dy nasties and nationalities in the following order: — 

1 —Scythian, or early Turanian period, from 625 to 250 B.C. 

2 — Indo-Grecian period, from 250 to 57 B. C. 

3. — Indo-Scythian or later Turanian period, from 57 B C to 220 
A, D. ’ " 
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i. — Indo Sawanian period, from 320 to 700 A. D, 

5. — Mediaeval Brahmanic period, from 700 to 1200 A. D. 

6. — Modern Brahmanic period, from 1200 to 1750 A. D. 

The first is also called by some scholars the Groeco-Bactrian 
period, for it ended with the establishment of an independent 
Greek monarchy in the Gabul valley. It was at this period that 
the rude workmen of India were first brought into contact with the 
artists of Greece. 

To the second period is due the Greek influence on the sculp- 
tural art of North-western India, which gave the first impulse to ar- 
chitectural exigencies. To this period belong the lion pillars, with 
their bands of honey-suckle and beaded mouldings, able imitation* 
of Greek design and fine specimens of Indian art. 

To the third or Indo-Scythian period, according to General 
Cunningham, belong most of the Buddhist and Jain sculptures and 
pillars which have been exhumed from the ruined cities in the Yu- 
■ufzaie sub-division of the Peshawar District. These are the mo- 
numents which at present enrich the Lahore Museum. The face* 
and profiles carved in soft micaceous sandstone, though not the 
work of Greek artists themselves, are all, in their detail and cha- 
racter, Greek. They almost all refer to Buddha, representing him 
as a sage, a king, a hermit, a recluse, a teacher, a mendicant, or des- 
cribing some incident of his life. The simplicity and faithfulness 
with which the human form is delineated, and the spirit, freedom 
and variety displayed in the design, present a strong contrast to 
the normal style of Hindu sculpture. The essential difference to 
be observed is in the purity and vitality of the style and the accu- 
racy and truth with which the details are rendered. The scenes of 
actual life and living movements are portrayed with fidelity to 
nature, and exhibit no mean dramatic power on the part of the ar- 
tists. 

The Greek type, which is most strongly marked in the ancient 
statuary of the Panjab and Cabul, where the Greeks settled in the 
greatest force, begins to fade as we proceed eastward, and it gradu- 
ally gave way before the influence of Sassanian models. 

The fourth, or Indo-Sassanian, period is marked by great poli- 
tical changes in Northern India. A f the close of the same peiiod 
the Brahman dynasty of Cabul supplanted the last of the Indo- 
Scythian sovereigns. 

The fifth division belongs to r. time when Brahmanical power 
was revived in India, towards the beginning of the eighth century. 
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General Cunningham prefers to call it the Brahminical period, for, 
although the religion of Buddha still continued to flourish in seve- 
ral parts of India at this time, yet it had already shown indications 
. of decay. \\ feh the change of time is to be observed a corres- 
ponding change in tlie coinage, which under the Brahman princes 
assumed a special form, its distinguishing features being a humped 
bull and four-armed goddess. The temples, sculptures and archi- 
tectural monuments of this period are chiefly illustrative of Brah- 
man mythology. 

The sixth, or modern Brahmanic period marks the collapse of 
the Hindu power through the introduction of the Islamitic faith. 
Some very fine temples, not unworthy of comparison with the 
stately structures of the more fortunate Hindu period preceding 
the Muhammadan conquest, were erected at this time, but they 
were all destroyed or desecrated by the Muhammadans. 

A note by General Cunningham, giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of the sculptures, is placed in a conspicuous position in the 
gallery to the left. The following are extracts from this note : — 

“ These sculptures were all found in the Province of Peshawar, the ancient 
Gandhara, to the west of the Indus. One of the most interesting specimens, tb« 
seated king with sceptre in hand, was dug up at Xakkal, about five miles to the 
west of Peshawar ; but the greater number were discovered at different places in 
the Yusufzaie District, to the north-east of Peshawar, chiefly at Takht-i-Bai, 
Jamalgarlii, Shahr-i- Bahlol and Nogram. ..... 

These sculptures are mostly of the class called alto-relievo, the figures being 
generally complete in the round, excepting those in the background of the groups. 
Even the single figures of Buddha are also alto-relievos, as they have invariably 
a nimbus or aureola round the head forming the back of the statue, which was 
always placed against a wall, either in a separate chapel, or between two pilaster* 
on the basement of a stupa. 

The tv o principal groups of ruins which have been excavated are those of 
Takht-i-Bai aud Jamalgarhi. The former consists of a stupa surroun led by a 
square court-yard formed of numerous small chapels, outside which is a second 
court-yard surrounded by many lofty chapels, which once held colossal figures of 
Buddha in stucco, with raised terraces in the midst for the assembly of the abbot 
aud monks of the fraternity. Opposite to tbs stupa there is a monastery with 
cells ; aud besides it a number of other buildings, the use of which is uot certain. 
Amongst them there are some subterranean vaults, probably for the stores of 
grain, and a square court-yard surrounded by a lofty wall with only one small 
entrance. It has been suggested that this was the place of cremation ; but I am 
inclined to think that it was a place of confinement for refractory monks. In 
Burmah at least, the bodies of the priests are always burnt in public. Some of 
the large ruins would appear to have been independent viharas. 

The Jamalgarhi group of ruins consists of a stupa surrounded by a circular 
court-yard, formed of numerous small chapels of different sizes, with gaps like 
embrasures between them. 

A staircase leads down to a large open space containing many small - 
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and cells, beyond which is a monastery and other buildings, the use of which Is 
uncertain. 

The great mass of the sculptures has been found in the court-yards of the 
stupas, in front of the lines of ruined chapels, w hich they once adorned. I have 
traced a similar arrangement at Nowgram, Shahr-i-Bahlol and Taxila. I found the 
ruins of several monasteries and viharas at SLahbazgarhi, near the great inscrip- 
tion of Asoka, which mentions the names of five Greek king3, the last being Ali- 
kasandara or Alexander of Eripus. 

Of these ancient sites I have identified Shahbazgarhi as the city of Sadatta, 
whose cave with its two rooms and the square stone seat in front I happily dia- 
covered about two miles to tire north-east. It is the Palu Shfih of Hawen Thsang, 
and the hill in which the cave is situated is mount Dautatak of the Chinese pil- 
grim and the Dadle Montes of Justinus. 

Nowgram I have identified with Arnas, as it corresponds with it in all the 
more essential particulars recorded by the Greeks. 

Takht-i-BSi is most probably the great mountain which was situated at 100 
li or 17 miles to the north-west of Palu Shah ; and Sahr-i-Bahlol 2J miles to the 
•outh of it, I would identify as the site of the monastery of the Rishi Ekasaringa, 
whose love for a courtezan impelled him to carry her through the town seated on 
his shoulders. 

The date of the buildings may he approximately fixed by the use of Aryan 
letters, which I have found on many of the sculptures in single character as ma- 
son’s marks, and in two cases in short inscriptions. Now the use of these charac- 
ters would appear to have altogether ceased in the second century after Christ, 
when they were superseded by the pure Indian characters of the Gupta period. 

I would, therefore, assign the great mass of the Buddhist buildings, and sculptures 
of Gandhara to the flourishing period of ludo-Scythian rule from the conversion 
of Kanishka, shortly after the mid lie of the century before Christ, to the middle 
of the second century after Christ." 

The following are extracts from a descriptive list of the 
principal Buddhist monuments in the Lahore Museum prepared by 
General Cunningham. The numbers given are those of the des- 
criptive list : — 

1. — Standing colossal figure of a king with long bair and mousta- 
ches, and a highly ornamented head-dress. The feet are gone, and 
both arms are broken ; but the statue is otherwise in excellent preser- 
vation. It was found by Dr. Bellow inside the great monastery at 
Shahr-i-Bahlol. 

3. — Figure of a king sitting on a throne and holding a spear in his 
left hand. The left foot rests on a footstool. The upper part of the 
body is naked. The right arm is gone, but the sculptmo is otherwise in 
excellent preservation. The head-dress is richly ornamented. The eyes, 
which are remarkably prominent, are cut off square. This is perhaps 
the most striking figure iu the Lahore Museum. The design is bold, 
the attitude free, and the expression dignified. 

6. Standing statue of a king, with the ends of the royal riband 

floating outwards to the left. The left hand rests on the hip, the lower 
right arm is goue, but apparently the hand was raised in front in the 
act of addressing an audience. 
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21. — H el me ted figure of. the Greek goddess Athene, holding a 
spear in her left hand. The lower right arm, which probably bore the 
.®gis with the head of Medusa, has been lost. The attitude of the god- 
dess is exactly the same as is seen on the coins of the Indo-Scythian 
Azas. 

30, — Buddha, attended by the bearded Deva-datta, who carries a 
sword as well as his usual staff, is letting looBe a snake from his alms- 
bowl. This is probably the venomous Naga whom Buddha conquered 
in the cook-room of Uruvilva Kasyapa. 

31. — Buddha, seated, addressing a large congregation of laymen. 
A royal figure standing on the right is presenting a long object to the 

56. — Portion of a frieze containing two different scenes divided by' a 
pilaster. To the left Buddha, attended by Deva-datta, nearly naked, is 
addressing a Naga king, whose serpent tail is concealed by a sort of al- 
tar. To the right Buddha, attended again by Deva-datta, is addressing 
a Dandct-pani (stick-bearer) or Nirgrantha leader, probably Uruvilva 



Kasyapa. 

58. — A squatted winged figure. Numbers of these figures have been 
found from 4 to 16 inches in height. They were arranged in rows to 
support the lowermost moulding of a building. The figures were gene- 
rally separated by pilasters. 

63. — Small panel. Buddha to the left' is addressing a prostrate 
figure before him. On the right a female is coming through a door-way, 
with a water vessel under her left arm. 

74. — Upper frieze. Buddha seated in meditation, is receiving 
offerings from six worshippers, three on each side. 

Lower frieze. A series of small niches apparently arranged in 
groups of three ; the middle niche containing a figure of Buddha with 
a Worshipper in each niche to the right and left. 

77. — Female sitting on a lion, and playing a 3-stringed lute. 

87. — Fragment. Buddha is presenting some broken object to a 
Naga king under a tree. The serpent tail of the Naga is, as usual, con- 
cealed in an altar above which the human body rises. 

90, — Buddha seated, with two figures on each side presenting bowls. 
General Cunningham believes that this scene represents the “ four kings” 
presenting precious bowls to Buddha after his attainment of Buddhahood. 

93. — Buddha, seated, teaching. On the left a female approaches, 
carrying a tall vessel as an offering. 

97. — Buddha, seated, addressing two standing figures. Eaeh 
figure has a nimbus round the head. 


101. — A king with two queens seated on a long, couch. To the 
left an ascetic holas au infant on his knee. General Cunningham) 
thinks this sculpture is intended to represent king Suddodhana with his 
two wives, Maya Devi and Prajapati, seated on the couch, while the holy 
ascetic, Asita, holds the infant Buddha on his knee. 
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105. — Prince Siddhartha, seated in meditation under the Bodhi tree 
at Bodh Gaya. A bare-headed figure to the right, with right shoulder 
bare ; to the left a standing figure with highly ornamental conical hat. 
A very curious scene. 

116. — Small sculpture representing Prince Siddhartha’s groom, 
Chanda, leading his famous horse, Kanthika, oa which he escaped from 
his family at night. 

119 — Tins small panel contains one of the most curious sculp- 
tures in the Lahore Museum. It appears to represent the torturing of a 
Buddhist monk, who is fastened to a stake, with his arms bound behind 
him and a collar round his neck. His head is shaved and his only 
dress is the kilt, or sanghati. To the right two men are kneeling be- 
fore him with joined hands. A man seated behind the monk is appa- 
rently cutting open the calf of hia right leg, while a standing figure be- 
hind seems to be throwing a large stone at the victim. 

120. — Two panels of a small frieze. On the right is a fire altar 
with two attendants feeding the flame with nil. On the left is a beard- 
ed fire worshipper, seated on a throne, with an attendant bringing some 
fruit as an offering, apparently either a pine apple, or a custard apple. 

121. — Two royal persons, seated together on a long couch, or throne, 
with a large party in attendance. Behind each king there is a servant 
waving a diamond shaped fan. On each side are two persons of rank 
seated ; but the figure on the extreme left has a nimbus round bis 
head, and is probably a holy person. 

135. — Royal figure, probably Prince Siddhartha, hands and feet 
gone. This fine statuette was extracted by Dr. Belle w from ttie stupa 
at Shahr-i-Buhlol, near Takht-i-Bai. It was imperfect when found. 

137.— Portion of the gable end of a chapel. A party of royal per- 
sons approach BueUha with offerings. A figure with hands joined is 
seated on the capital of a-pTaster, the shaft of which formed the side of 
the lower room of the chapel. 

139. — Bearded figure seated on a throne, with a fire altar on the 
pedestal. On each side are two figures with offerings. In front of the 
figure are five fruits which look like custard apples. The principal 
figure seems to be one of the fire-worshipping opponents of Buddhism. 

144. — A very complete reprjsentarion of a gable fronted chapel 
comprising 4 compartments. At the top is Buddlia s alms-bowl under, 
an umbrella. In the next panel Buddha is seated in abstraction ; and 
in the two lower panels he is addressing his followers. 

184. — Female guard carrying a spear. Similar to the figures seen 
in the palace of Prince Siddartha. This sculpture was obtained by 
Major General Cunningham in 1847 in the grand old fortress of Ra- 
nigat. 

197.— Small panel of frieze. Buddha standing in the middle, with 
Deva-datta on his left hand, behind whom is a shaven-headed monk. 
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On Buddha’s right are three females, and in front there is a male figure 
prostrate at Buddha’s feet. 

209. — The lower panel represents Prince Siddharta riding through 
the streets of Kapilavastu, when he encountered one of the four predic- 
tive signs. 

210. — Small panel of frieze. Birth of Buddha. Maya Devi is 
standing under the Sal tree holding one of its branches. On her left 
side is Prajapati, her half-sister, on whom she is leaning for support. 
On her right side is Brahma receiving the infant prince as he springs 
from his mother’s side. 

220. — Birth of Buddha. Maya Davi is standing under the Sal tree, 
as usual, with Prajapati supporting her on the left side, and the god 
Brahma, receiving the infant prince, on her right side. There is a nimbus 
round Brahma's head, and a similar nimbus round the head of the 
figure behind him, who is therefore mo3t probably Inara. 

348 — Fragment. Male and female, both heads gone —the female • 
with n short jacket, long petticoat, and large anclets. 

376. — Panel of small frieze. The Nirvdna, or death of Buddha, 
who is represented in the usual position, lying on his right side, with his 
right hand under his head. Three Sal trees are in the background to 
represent the forest, several worshippers arc in attendance. 

384. — Two scenes on a frieze divided by pilasters. To the left . — 
Buddha, attended fcy Dcva-Datta, is addressing a Naga, whose serpent 
tail is hidden by a sort of altar from which the human body rises. To 
the right — Buddha, attended by Dcva datta, is addressing an unknown 
male figure. A good piece of sculpture. 

463. — Sculpture in three tiers, representing scenes in the life of 
/Prince Siddhartha. Iu the upper tier the Prince and his wife Yasod- 
'bara are seated together in tho middle, while twe juris dance in the 
side niches. In the middle tier tho Prince is seated clone in the mid- 
dle niche, while his horse is waiting ready for him in the left niche. 
In the right niche stands a female guard binding a spear. In the 
lower niche the Prince is seen riding out attended by au archer, and a 
man carrying an umbrella. 

464. — The upper scene represents one of the most famous mira- 
cles of Buddha. The fire worshippers, all bearded, were prevented 
from lighting their fire altar by Buddha’s mere wish. Afterwards tho 
fire was lighted spontaneously at Buddha’s wish ; and lastly the fira 
could not be extinguished until Buddha wished it. It is this last scene 
which is here represented, where the fire worshippers are pouring vessels 
of water on the altar to put out the fire. 

The lower scene is incomplete. The figure of Buddha is missing ; 
but Deva-datta is an attendance with his curious staff. 

534.— The gable end of a chapel, the lower part of which is fcissing 
except the capitals of the pilaster on each side. 
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ifflg*^dVe-8oepe represents Buddha addreBBiiiga pai cj~of t 
wjtir shaven heads. Above is Buddba standing with votaries on eaeb;-' 
haa<U .At the top is Buddha’s alms-bowl, placed on a throne as an 
Sro^jfsct-of worship, with votaries on each side. ; v 

o3S. — Portion of a large sculpture, containing eleven figures. The 
^tht®s'Iowgr ones are soldiers armed with spears and shields j but the 
rSSf With their animal’s heads, large mouths and sharp teeth, are pro-; 




intended for demons. As such they may, according to General 
Cunningham, have formed part of the army which Mdra brought to 
8 frighten Buddha during his ascetic meditation under the Bodhi tree. 

’**'• 5-15. — Portion of a sculpture No. 538, containing six figures. The 
lower one is a soldier armed with a sword, but the upper four figures 








jra with their animal’s heads are probably intended for demons, 
gf? 565. — Five panels, each containing a seated figure of Buddha 

jgf : teaching two votaries. 


p 566.— -Upper portion of the capital of an Indo-Corintbian pillar with 

^corner volutes and Acanthus leaves nearly perfect. In the midst of 
. • the Acanthus leaves there is a small standing figure of Buddha in the 
iattitude of teaching. A very fine specimen. 


The small piece below with a seated figure of Buddha belongs to 


another capital. 

. The line of dentils above belongs to a frieie. 

*1?' 567.— -Two scenes in tha story of Prince Siddhartha’s assumption 

! a religions life. 

|fc?. * f 

Upper Scene. — The Prince resting on a couch, with his wife Yiwod- 
Ipwra sitting beside him. Female musicians in attendance. 

..Lower Scene. — The Prince and Princess have changed places. She 
^ sleeping on the couch, while he sits beside her. The female m usic ia ns 
have fallen asleep. Female guards, armed with spears, stand in the 
•' aide porches. (The Prince took this opportunity of slipping away 
without taking leave of his wife). A very fine piece of sculpture and - 
in good condition. 

- . 572. — A nearly perfect piece of sculpture, representing Buddha 

teaching, with a crowd of attendant figures, amongst whom are twouy- 
T ing JDevaa placing a garland on his head. This is a very fine piece of 
sculpture, and in excellent condition, except the left lower corner. 


586. — Buddha, attended by Dcva-datta and a youug monk carrying 
a bowL Before him is a long-haired prostrate figure, clasping his feet, 

’ while a second long-haired figure offers him a bunch of flowers ; to the 
ight a third long-haired figure, with a gourd in his right hand, is re- 
eling a bunch of flowers from a woman in front of a door way. 

5Sn._ Portion of fricse in two tiers. The upper tier has two 
we containing a figure of Buddha, seated in abstraction ; the 
I i »; < to ' kaeeloij e s Tho w J- 
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-% man prostrate at the feet of Bilddha, who is attended as tttual b * 
Dera-datta. 

590. — Highly ornamented chapel. The lower part is lost, bat the 
capitals of the side pilasters still remain, as well as the fiat dome, sur- 
mounted by a tall upper dome. 

600. — Buddha, placing his right hand on the head of an elephant, 
with Deva-datta looking on from behind. Tins scene, probably ropre - 
cents the story of the Mai agin elephant, which was intoxicated by 
Deva-datta for the purpose of killing Buddha. The elephant was so- 
bered on meeting Buddha, and bowed down before him. 

T 61 1. — Portion of the circular part of a stupa, decorated with three 
tiers of ‘sculpture. The upper tier consists of a line of figures in pro- 
cession, carrying offerings in their hands. The middle line is a simpler 
diaper pattern. The lower line is divided into three compartments by 
pilasters. The left panel contains a stupa, with two votaries : the 
middle panel has a bearded figure seated at table with four attendants 
offering fruits. The right panel contains a fire altar with two attend- 
ants feeding the flame with oil. 

952. — Buddha enthroned is addressing a person of rank, standing 
on the left. Several on-lookers are standing behind. A shaven-headed 
monk is seated in abstraction on each side. 

The History of the Koh-i-Nur Diamond. 

In the hall containing the specimens of Arts and Manufac- 
tures of the Province, to the left of the Museum, is a glass model 
of the matchless diamond, the Koh-i-Nur, or “ Mountain of Light ", 
which once graced the sceptre of the Moghals and the Sikhs, 
It ia the well known jewel that adorned the arm of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, and was exhibited by Messrs. Osier in the Great 
Hyde Park Exhibition of 1851. The model was subsequently 
presented by the makers to the Panjab Exhibition. 

The history of this famous diamond, is lost in fiction.’ 
According to Hindu legends, it belonged to Kama, king of Anga, 
one of the heroes of the Mahabharat who flourished about SOW 
years B. G, According to the Persians, it, with the sister diamond, 
the Darya-i-Nur, or “ ocean of light,” was worn by their king 
Afrasiab. The Darya-i-Nur, a flat stone, weighing 186 carats, w ; 
now in Teheran, in the treasury of the Shah Of Persia, which con- 
tains the finest gems in the world.* The Koh-i-Nur, after a long 
"period of obscurity, is reported to have become the property of 
Bikramajit, a Hindu Rdja of Gwalior, who, having been called to 
service by Sultan Ibrahim, Lodi, in the battle of Panipat, fought 
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by the side of the Sult&rt in jthat yismm'A§ 
tlfe (15S6 A. D.) The family of the late R&ja and the heads u ©f| 
ehur^were at that time at Agra, holding the city in the name “ 
iMrtrim. Humayhn, who, after the victory, .had b§ep ^nt^l 
iird to Agra to occupy that city, out of clemency, prevented |h«J ; 
ancient family from being plundered and behaved generously to-, 
them. They, in return, showed their gratitude by present, 
their own accord, a quantity of jewels and precious stones. 
||§|®mbiig them,” writes Sultan Babar, " was one famous diamond 
§£ ^Irfiich had been acquired by Sultdn Ala-ud-dio.” “ It is so.valu* 
jjfjj ble,’* adds the Emperor, “ that a judge of diamonds valued- it at 
the daily expense of the world. It weighs about eight 
(or 320 ruttis). On my arrival here, Humayuo presented 
as a Peshkash, aod I gave it back to him as a present.”* 

it would thus appear that, when the diamond was made over 
.i l^the HBunily of Raja Bikramajit to Tlnmayun, it had already a 
SjqffefcOnfl ed. history, having, in that year, 130-h been acquired by Sul- 
ftjrAltrol'fin , Khiljai, from the Raja ol Malwa. How it passed 
w f lfeBa from its Muhammadan possessors to the Hindu kings of 
gplfamlier, is not clear ; hut wc have the authority of Babar, an 
ji gpfe observer, to establish the identity of the diamond acquired 
m Wf. son with that which, nearly two centuries before, had been 
twun-by the Khiljai sovereign from its Hindu owners. 

i, 1 ’A diamond, called “ matchless ’ by Bernier, had been present- 
ia Shah Jahan by Mir Jumla, the minister of Abdulla Kutb 
of Golkonda, originally a diamond merchant, who had been 
- pver by Shah Jahan. The Mir made the present on rc- 
Jeefyfiag'jfche command of an army for the conquest of Golkonda, in 
*1656 or 1657. t 

‘pj t Aurangzcb showed his State jewels to Tavernier, the French 
"* ^iaetehant and jeweller, in 1665 ; and the traveller saw among these 
^ t n e . diamond which, as ascertained by him, weighed then 319£raf- 
carats).! This diamond Tavernier calls " the great Moghal 
aiamon d.’ 1 and there is no doubt that it is identical with Bernier's 
s lidlamond, styled “matchless,” and Babar’s diamond, mentioned 
f jih th| Taskar-i-Rdbari, the weight, as found by Tavernier, coincid- 
ing exactly with that recorded by Baber. Tavernier writes, “ the 

. - * * Erskiue’s Memoirs of Babar, page 308. 

* J ,. * . 

' f- Elphinatone’s History of India, pages 357 ana 373. 

?±i ’ : 't S'Tha traveller writes: “This diamond belongs to the great Moghal 
l l did me the honor to hare it shown to me with ail his othei jewels, and I was 
►wed to wei' ji it. When in the rongh it weighed 9<C raUit or 793ft esratf.". 
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"Great Moghai diamond weighs 279- carats, is of purest water, 
good form, and has only a small flaw which is in the edge of the 

basal circumference of the stone.” The value he estimates at 
11,723,278 livrcs, which is equivalent to £879,245- 18~1^.* 

When, in 1739, Nadir Shah sacked Delhi and wrested from 
Muhammad Shah, the feeble descendant of Aurangzeb, his crown 
jewels, he saw among them the famous diamond on which he con- 
ferred the title Koh-i-Nur, the most appropriate name for the dia- 
mond described by Babar and Tavernier. This was the first time 
in its history that the diamond came to be called by a special de-^ 
signation.'f 

On the murder of Nadir Shah at Fattehabad, in Khorasan, in 
1747, the diamond passed with the throne to his nephew, Ali Kuli 
Khan, alias ’Ali Shah, who, in the words of Sir William Jones, 

“ eager to possess the treasures of his uncle and panting for the 


* Tavernier’s Travels , page 97. — Erskine, Professor Maskelyne and General 
Cunningham, are all agreed that the '• great Moghai diamond” of Tavernier was 
the same as Bibar’s diamond. In a long article, written by Mr. V. Ball as Ap- 
pendix I to his admirable translation of “ Tavernier’s Travels,” that writer baa 
attempted to throw doubt on this identity, on this ground, chiefly, that the ratHt 
of Bihar’s time were different from the rittis of the time of Shah Jahan or Au- 
rangzeb. But ratti {the seed of arbus piecatorius), being the product of India, 
and having been in use as a measure of weight from the time_of the Hindus, I don’t 
think there could ever have been any mistake as to its weight, known throughout 
-India as equal to eight barley corns. No greater praise was ever concurrently 
bestowed ou any other diamond in the world by writers of different nationalities 
at different periods of history, and the weights, subsequent to mutilation, of “ Ba- 
bar’s diamond,” and “ the great Moghai diamond,” agree so exactly that any at- 
tempt at confusing the peerless diamond with others must be regarded as an act 
of gross injustice to the fame which it has worthily won for unrivalled splendour 
among the diamonds known to the civilized world. It is useless puzzling the 
reader with a dozen names of other celebrated diamonds of the world, such as ths 
Duke of Tuscany’s diamond, otherwise known as the Austrian Yellow, or the Flo- 
4 

rentine, weighing cearly!33j carats, or the Emperor of Russia’s diamond (which 


was originally the eye of an idol at SeHngham), or the Darya-i-Nur, now in ths 
Royal Treasury of Ispahan. All are admittedly of much smaller weight than the 
Koh-i-Nur, even in its mutilated condition, and of inferior lustre. 

The link is wanting to show how the diamond passed from the hands of the 
Moghals to Mir Jumla ; but it is probable that the confusion that followed Huma- 
yun’s disastrous flight to Persia, had greatly to do with it, and we see it possessed 
1 y a man who. before figuring prominently in the politics of the Deccan, was well 
known in India iu those times as a dealer in diamonds. 

Tavernier admits that it was found in the mines of Kolhur inGolkonda ; but he is 
•evidently misinformed when he says that the mine had been opened only one hundred 
years previously. Tavernier, though one of the best authorities ou the subject of 
jewels, was no good geographer, and possessed little knowledge of the language of 
the country, which compelled him to engage the services of interpreters. Mr, 
Ball’s description of his weak points as a traveller is vivid, but nevertheless he is 
admitted on all hands to bean excellent judge of jewels, and his statement as to 
the weight, lustre, surpassing beauty, and size of the great diamond is of much 
significance. 


t There is no truth in the story told by Bosworth Smith (the Biographer 
■of Lord Lawrence) and others, representing Nadir Shah as having changed turbans 
with Muhammad Shah and having taken the diamond along with the turban. 
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delights of a throne, ” had caused his assassination. ’Aii Sh&h 
having been blinded and deposed, the diamond came into the posses- 
sion of his successor, Shah Rukh Mirza, grandson of Nadir Sh&h, who 
retired to his castle at Meshed. There he was made prisoner by Agha 
Muhammad, who, in vain, tortured him to induce him to surrender 
the invaluable diamond. Shah Rukh, in 1751, bestowed it on Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, as a reward for his services. On Ahmad Shah’s death, 
it was inherited by his son and successor, Tymiir Shah, who dy- 
ing in 1793, it passed, with the crown jewels, to his eldest son, Shah 
Zaman. The latter was subsequently blinded and deposed by his 
brother, Sh&h Mahmud ; but he contrived to retain the diamond in 
his custody until finally it came into the possession of his third bro- 
ther, Shah Shuja. According to Elphinstone, it had been found 
concealed, with other jewels, in a wall of the cell which Shah Za- 
irian had occupied in his confinement. When Mr. Elphinstone met 
Shah Shuja at Peshawar, he saw it in a bracelet worn by the Shah 
on his arm, and he alludes to it as a diamond figured by Tavernier. 

In March, 1813, Shah Shuja came to Iahore with his principal 
wife, Wafa Begam. Half-guest and half -prisoner of Ranjit Singh, 
that greedy monarch, with whom, in advanced years, the hoarding of 
treasures had become almost a passion,* compelled him to surrender 
the Koh-i-Nur,f on a promise to pay three lakhs of rupees in cash 
and grant of a jagir of Rs. 50,000 p er annu m, with a promise of aid 
in recovering Cabul. The touching incident which led to the sur- 
render of the diamond by Shfih Shuja to the Sikh ruTerj ls fEus des- 
cribed by persons who were eye-witnesses Tolhe scened^ — 

On the 1st of June, 1813, the Maharaja sent Faqir Aziz-ud-dm» 
Bhai Gur Bakhsh Singh and Jamadar Khoshal Singh to Shah Shu- 
ja, to demand the diamond. The Shah returned for answer that 
the Maharaja should come to take the diamond himself. Ranjit 
Singh, on hearing this, cheerfully mounted his horse, and, escorted 
by troops on the right and left, and taking with him a sum ofi 
Rs. 1,000 in cash, repaired to Mubarak Haveli, the Shah’s residence.! 
His Afghan Majesty received the Maharaja with great dignity. Both 
being then seated, a solemn pause ensued, which lasted nearly an 

* The treasure hoarded by Ranjit Singh amounted at his death to about 
eight krores of rupees in cash, or the same number of millions of pound sterling, 
■with jewels, shawls, horses, elephants, <fcc., to the amount of several millions 
more. — Vide “ An account of the country of the Sikhs,” by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Steinbach, page 16, London, 1846. 

f The means adopted by the one-eyed monarch for the accomplishment of 
his design were infamous to a degree that has stained the name of Ranjit Singh 
as the most selfish and avaricious sovereign known to Eastern history. For two , 
days the Shah’s family were deprived of all nourishment, and His Majesty, with 
his wife and children, suffered absolute deprivation.— See Murray’s Life of Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh, compiled by Henry T. Prinsep, pages 96 and 97, Calcutta, 1834. 
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hour. At length, the patience of Ranjit Singh being exhausted, he 
whispered in the ear of one of his attendants, who reminded the Shah 
of the object of the meeting. The Shah returned no answer, but made 
a signal with his eye to one of his servants, who retired, and, after a 
while, brought in a small roll which he placed on the carpet at an 
equal distance between the two chiefs. Mutual friendship was de- 
clared, and an exchange of turbans took place, as a token of perpe- 
tual amity between the two.* The roll being then unfolded, Ran- 
jit recognised the diamond and asked the Shah its price. The vex- 
ed Shah replied, " Its price is Luthi (heavy stick). My forefathers 
obtained it by this means ; you have obtained it from me by many 
blows ; after you a stronger power will appear and deprive you of it 

/ using similar means."’ The Maharaja was not upset by these re- 
marks, but quietly put the diamond into bis pocket and forthwith 
retired with his prize. 

On returning to his palace, the Maharaja held a grand Darbar, 
and the city was illuminated in honor of the occasion ; but not a 
lamp was lit in Mubarak Haveli, the gloomy residence of the ex- 
iled and unfortunate Shah Shuja. The promise made by Ranjit 
Singh to the Shah, it need hardly be said, was never fulfilled. 

Ranjit Singh had the diamond set between two large diamonds 
about half its size. He wore it on State occasions, and it is refeired 
to by many European visitors to Lahore as the most brilliant 
and handsome in the world. t 

Two hours before his death, Ranjit Singh sent for all his 
jewels, and among other bequests, he, with a view to securing peace 
in the next world, directed that the Koh-i-Nur be sent to the tem- 
ple of Jagannath, in the south of Bengal, to adorn the idol of that 
name, and expressed his readiness to throw water on it with his 
own hands as a sign of bequest, but Missar Beli Ram, who was in 
charge of the Toshahhuaa , or Royal Wardrobe, refused to deliver up 
the diamond, on the ground that it was the property of the Crown , 
and must descend with it to the rightful heir. 


* See Ae Autobiography of Shah Shuja, chapter 25. The Shah’s account of 
the method of extorting toe diamond is more favorable than Captain Murray's 
account. J 


f The Honourable H. W. ft Osborne, Military Secretary, to the Earl of 
Auck and, Governor General of India, who had been sent with a friendly mission 
to Lahore m 1S38, writes of it: After half an hour’s gossip (with Raniit Singh) 

on various subjects, I put him m mind of his promise to show me the great Koh-i 
Nur, which he immediately sent for. It is certainly a most magnificent diamond, 
about an inch and a half in length, and upwards of an inch in width, and stands 
out from the setting, about half an inch : it is in the shape of an egg, and is set in a 
bracelet between two very handsome diamonds of about half its size. It is valued 
at about three millions sterling, is very brilliant and without a flaw of any kind - 
“ Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh," page 202. * 
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Winn, after the death of Kharak Singh and Nauneh&l Singh, 
the pretensions of Mai Chand Kour, widow of the former, having 
been set aside, Sher Singh was declared sovereign of the Panjab, 
Gulab Singh went to pay his respects to the uew Maharaja, u to 
whom, with his own hand, he delivered, as a token of homage 
and as a proprietary gift, the great diamond called the KohLNur, 
which he had contrived to secure.”* 

On the conquest of the Panjab by the British, and the abdi- 
cation of Maharaja Dab'n Singh in 1849, the diamond was formally 
made over to the Board of Administration for the affairs of the 
Panjab, at one of its earliest meetings, and by it committed to the 
personal care of Sir (afterwards Lord; John Lawrence. A strange 
incident now occurred in the history of the diamond, which has 
been graphically described by B >sworth Smith, in his Life of 
Lord Lawrence. Indifferent to the conventionalities of life, and 
one -who never cared to wear the jewels (the orders and clasps) 
that he had won, and, when pressed in this particular, put them 
in the wrong place, Sir John was not a likely man to take any 
very great care of the jewel that had been entrusted to him by 
his colleagues of the Board. Anyhow, half- unconsciously, he thrust 
the small tin-bos which contained the dianrnd into his waist- 
coat pocket, and then forgot a!! about it. He changed his clothes 
and threw the waist-coat aside, quite forgetful of the inestimable 
treasure it contained. About six weeks Liter, a message came from 
Lord Dalhousie, saying that the diamond was to be sent to Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen. Recalling the circumstance to his mind. Sir John 
hurried home, and, “ with his heart in his mouth, sent for his old 
bearer, and said to him : ‘ Have you got a small box which was 
in my waist-coat pocket some time ago’? ‘ Yes, Sahib !,’ the man 
replied: ‘ Dibia (the native word for it), I found it and put it in one 
of your boxes.' Upon this, the old native went to a broken 
down tin-box and produced the little one from it. ‘Open it,’ said 
John Lawrence, * aud see what is inside.’ He watched the man 
anxiously enough, as, fold after fold of the small rags was taken 
off, and great was his relief when the precious gem appeared. 
The bearer seemed perfectly unconscious of the treasure which he 
had had in his keeping. ‘ There is nothing here, Sahib,’ he said : 
‘ but a bit of glass,’ ”f 

Mr. Bosworth Smith was told on good authority that the 
jewel had passed through one or two other striking vicissitudes be- 
fore it was safely lodged in the British Crown. 

* Smyth’s History of the reigning family of Lahore, page 63. 

f Life of Lord Lawrence, pages 285 6. 
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The Governor- General, the Marquis of Dalhousie, took the 
diamond to Bombay in 1850, and entrusted it to Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Mackeson, C. B., and Captain Ramsay, who sailed with it to 
Europe. They handed it over to the Board of Directors ; and, on 
3rd July, 1850, it was formally presented to Her Majesty the 
Queen by^ the Deputy Chairman of the East India Company! The 
gem, as already noted, was exhibited at the first Great Exhibition 
in London, in 1851. In 1852, it was re-cut in London, at a cost 
of £8,000, by Messrs. Garrad, who employed Voorsanger, a dia- 
mond-cutter, from M. Coster’s atelier at Amsterdam. The actual, 
cutting lasted thirty-eight days and reduced the diamond to 106 — 
carats. 

Prom the account previously given, it is manifest that the 
diamond was ignominiously acquired by Ranjit Singh. Shah 
Shuja, a vanquished king of a foreign neighbouring country, had 
repaired to the Sikh Court, as a refugee, and was received as a 
guest. According to the custom of Eastern countries, established 
from time immemorial, he was entitled to protection and assistance, 
and the rendering of such assistance would have been an honor 
to the king whose support had been implored. But it was re- 
served for Ranjit Singh to violate international law, and set aside 
time-honored custom. He robbed and ill-treated, he starved and' 
insulted, his innocent guest, who had put faith in him, and, by 
depriving him of the diamond, tarnished his name as a guest- 
robber. 

But Providence had reserved the great diamond for the ul- 
timate possession of the British Crown. Nothing could, therefore, 
be more than appropriate that it should be taken from its plunderer,, 
and his successors, and as the propertry of the Crown (having formed : 
the most shining gem of the crown of the Great Moghal), should 
be restored to the rightful Ruler of the Land. Its possession 
by the Crown of Great Britain in no way adds to the lustre of the 
British Empire in Hindustan, whose glories, most important by 
far, are the triumphs of peace, of law and settled order, nor does 
it detract any thing from that lustre; but the chief glory of the 
imperial diamond lies in the fact that it is worn by the Lady Queen 
whose equal in virtue, piety and generosity, the world has not seen 
and whose ear is open to the complaint of the humblest of her 
subjects. Neither in the magnificent Peacock Throne of the 
Great Moghal, nor in the glittering uplifted sword of the Afghan,, 
or the flashing armlet of the Durrani or the Sikh, did the ancient 
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gem shine more fittingly than it does in the Crown of the Great 
Queen, Empress of India. 

The Zamzama Gun. 

On a raised platform, opposite the entrance to the Museum 
and facing the Anarkali Sadr Bazar, is placed the famous Zamzama* 
gun, called also the Bhangian Wala Top. It was placed in this 
position on the occasion of the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh to Lahore, in February, 1870. The ancient 
piece of ordnance, one of the largest specimens of casting in India* 
was cast at Lahore, with another gun of the same size, in 1757 A.D- 
by Shah Nazfr, under the directions of Shah Wali Khan, Prime 
Minister of the Abdali king Ahmad Shah, Durrani. It is made 
of a mixture of copper and brass, obtained by Jazia (capitation 
tax levied by the Muhammadans from the infidels), a metal vessel 
having been taken from each Hindu house in Lahore. Ahmad 
Shah used it in the famous battle of Panipat, in 1761. After the 
battle, on his way back to Cabul, he left it at Lahore, with his gover- 
nor, Khwaja Ubed, as the carriage for it to Cabul was not ready. 
The other gun he took with him ; but it was lost in bis passage of 
the Chenab. In 1762, Hari Singh, Bhangi, made war on Khwaja 
Ubed and attacked the village of Khwdja Said, two miles from 
Lahore, where the Moghal Governor had his arsenal, and seized his 
artillery, arms and ammunition. Among the guns captured on 
this occasion was the Zamzam?. g :n which thence forward came 
to be called, after the captor’s name, the Bhangi Top. It lay 
unmounted in the Shah Burj at Lahore until 1764, when Lahna 
Singh and Gujar Singh, Bhangis, obtained possession of it, on cap- 
turing Lahore. Two days after, Charat Singh, Sukerchakia, came 
to congratulate the Bhangi Saidars on their possession of Lahore, 
and made a demand for their share of the spoil. The Bhangi 
Sardars, unwilling to part with any portion of the conquered terri- 
tory, tried to outwit him by offering him the Zamzama gun, hop- 
ing that its unwieldy character would prevent him from carrying 
it away. But the Sukerchakia chief, calling his men together, 
carried it first to his camp and then to his fort at Gujranwala. It 
was subsequently captured by the Cbattas, who carried it to Ahmad 
Nagar. Ahmad Khan and Pir Muhammad Khan, brothers, the rival 
Chatta chiefs, quarrelled for its possession, and, in a fight which 
ensued, two sons of the former and ODe of the latter were killed, 
Gujar Singh, Bhangi, coming to the aid of Pir Muhammad Khan, 

* Literally “Hummer” or “Applauder” but the word also 


roar. 


means a lion's 
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put Ahmed Khan to great straits, keeping him without water for 
one day and night. At length the Chatta chief restored the gun 
to Gujar Singh, who, cheating his ally, kept it for himself and. 
carried it to his head-quarters at Gujrat. It remained with the 
Bhangis for two years, until, in an engagement between them and 
the Sukerchakias, it was wrested by Charat Singh, Sukerchakia. 
The Chattas, who were always fighting with the Sukerchakias, 
recovered it in 1772, aud removed it to Rasul Nagar, since kuowu 
asRamNagar. Sardar Jhauda Singh, Bhangi, having captured it 
the following year, after his return from Multan, carried it to 
Amritsar, where it remained in the Bhangi fort, tiil 1S02, w r heu 
Ranjit Singh, expelling the Bhar.gis from Amritsar, took posses- 
sion of it. It came to be legarded as a talisman of supremacy, 
and Ranjit Singh employed it in his camp dgns of Duska, Kasur, 
Sujanpur, Wazirabad and Multan. It was seriously injured at 
the siege of the last mentioned place' in ISIS, when it was removed 
to Lahore, as unfit for further service, and placed at the Delhi 
Gate of the city until 1870, when, previou-lv nutol, it was re- 
moved to the present locality. Many regard it is an incarnation 
of Mahadeo, one of the principal Hindu Divinities. 

The following inscription in Persian is cut round the muzzle 
or mouth of the gun 

^ ^ 

4— Ut 

abs ^y*s> 


By order of the Emperor Dai ri Dow ran Shall Wali Khan, the W&zir made 
this gun, named Zamzam*, the capture! of strongholds. The work of Shah Nazir. 


On the back of the gun in the middle i> the following in- 
scription : — 


J** 1 ^ 

\ I \y A L-z 1 

!»b ** 

JL.Slb Ala 


iLi A*e»! ydS> 

y* I <_$y£sl A) AA» 

^L) ^’ySy! S 

yly~° y-fa*** -A j ij) y L 

Ai) rXsij ^L) d 

|*».5 y^~ cSjyli ^d.S 

pr'~ — t?> )) b' J 

^ L a£) I £ 


y\y<$ j.iSyy 0 L^J. jlj 
^dcojl v^ySL) 

In the reign of the king possessing dignity like Faredun, 
Dispenser of justice robed in equity. 

The pearl of the age, Ahmad Shah, 

King, the conqueror of thrones, dignified as Jamshed, 




% 
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An order was issued to the grand IVazir, 

From the tbreshhold of his Majesty, 

To have cast with ever}’ possible skill, 

A gun terrible as a dragou and huge as a mountain. 

His heaven-enthroned Majesty’s servant, 

Shah Wiili Khan, the minister of affairs. 

In order to aeomplish that grand enterprise, 

Called together a number of master workmen, 

Till, with consummate toil, 

Was east, this wonderous gun Zamzama. 

A destroyer even of the strongholds of heaven 

Has at last appeared, under the auspices of His Majesty. 

I enquired of reason for the date of this gun ; 

Reason, struck with terror, replied : 

“ If thou wilt give thy life in payment, 

I will disclose to thee the secret,” 

I agreed, and he replied : 

“What a gun ; 1 weapon like a fire-raining dragon.' 1 

The gun is 14 feet, 44 inches, in length, exclusive of the case- 
mate, the aperture of the bore being 94 inches. 

INSCRIPTIONS ON SlKM GUNS. 

At the close of the first Sikh war, a subsidiary treaty was 
signed at Lahore, on (ith March 1846, between the British Gov- 
ernment and the Sikh State, by which, at the earnest solicitation of 
the Sikh Darbar, His Excellency the Governor-General consented 
to leave a British force in garrison at Lahore until time should 
have been afforded for the re-organization of the Sikh army, the 
force on no account to remain in garrison for a longer period than 
the end of the year. Major, afterwards Sir Henry, Lawrence was 
left in charge of affairs. At this time 250 superb guns, which had 
been captured by the British troops in the late wars, were despatch- 
ed to Calcutta. They were, during their march through British ter- 
ritories, saluted by the troops at every station where they halted, 
and, on arrival at their destination, they were puldicy received with 
all honors. The victories had been gained in -o incredibly short a 
time, and such was the popular belief in the strength of the Khalsa 
army, that, to convince the less informed people of the reality of 
the victories, it was considered advisable to make these demons- 
trations. Of the captured guns, 38 had on them inscriptions in 
Persian and Hindi. We copy some of these here from the Tukfat- 
ul-Ahbab . or Persian Memoir of Mirza Abdul Karim. 

One of the gnus bore the following inscription : — 

jij ly <_sAL« a bio ^JlL 

^0 I )•£ S ^ a 

y jbiiuSs y A-o aAci-is S Aio 

biU£ A . * . — b Aio 

y^ j*Ac- .Ac, ^.Xo 

jAAP b - C b# b-C \\ (i y laaiUod 
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Ranjit Singh, of great fortune. 

Brought the whole country under his sway, as a horse is brought. 
Kharak Singh, that prince, possessing a lofty house, 

Whose mother is the wisest of the Princesses. 

The gun ‘ Fatehjan g * was made in the year (1834 Samw*t), 

The guardian of this gun is Rai Singh, 

Who, in sacrificing life, makes no hesitation. 

As ad' ised by his friend Jey Singh, 

Ghulam Nabi has recorded the date of the gun. 

Signed Guru Taragir, 5th Magh, 1884. '* 

Another inscription was as fellows : — 

J ^ J 3' 

u* 0 "' £ 3* 

J ^ J 3' 

pAP ri-~> yj&*s: ghjAa t_aly J^y~* 

y y ^y’yy ^A*!*** l ^ l 

^yy y± 3/j>' ^yy\i 

“ Like unto a dragon, I hare many an old spot on my mind and heart. 
Keep at bay from me, 0 enemy, for I have fire in my mouth.” 
Quartrain. 

“ 0 gun. straight in dealings, owned by the celebrated Nawab, 

Thou hast uo rival in straight- forwardness and magnitude, 

Dragon in breath, lion in courage, fond of war, 

Thou art like a serpent possessing the seal and treasure of State." 

"The Government of Nawab Muhammad Sliujd Khan, Bahadur, Safdarjang, 
1182 the Hijri year of the Prophet The name of this gun is ‘ Koh Shikan ’ (the 
breaker of mountain) ; weight 110 inaunds ; ball in proportion to mouth ; powder 
half the weight of the ball.” 

Note.— I t appears that the gun was captured by the Sikhs in the Multan 
war with Nawab Shuja Khan. 

Inscription on another gun : — 

J&! 

(*3 imyDl y £.uJ yd* t_jy jj! ud^Ss 

^ 3 '^' c>y > m y <© 

\AP. aa^a-a 

Sri Akal Sethi. 

“ This gun belongs to Missar Belt Ram, 

A voice from heaven gave it the name, ‘ Victory and triumph,’ 

It showers forth fire and sparks of lightning, 

From its smoke the mornings of enemies are changed into evenings. 1 ' 

“ lb40 Samwat,” 
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Another gun bore the modest inscription : — 

JUil AjJj IS ■~frsjj altsjU ^ JGI 

eis^J J>i \ A^A I - ■■»■• ' \ 3 ,~I-:i..vJ \j ) J 

“ By the grace of the immortal, under orders of Ranjit Singh, the valiant 
king of high fortune, this gun, named Janrj Bijli, was east under the superin- 
tendence of Jawahar Mai, in the factory of Suba Singh, situated in the Dar ui- 
Saltanat of Lahore, in 1898, Sarnwat, under the care of Sardar Fateh Siugh.” 

Inscription on a gun cast in the fort of Lahore 


Lo 2*^^“ 22 


_xa3 ^3 yjt *. 

2 A 2 *J ^ 2 b** I* G-~® b fi L-J> I Jj yri 

^ yy jy f*b ‘ pb y e) y j vy 22 ^^ y-* 



3 




|AA| 


“ Under orders o f His Gracious Majesty the Singh Sahib, the Crown Head 
of the Khalsa, the King Ranjit Singh Jio (may his dignity last for ever '), this 
gun, belonging to Diw an Lala Moti Ram and U4m Dial, wa3 completed in th« 
blessed fort of Lahore, under the superintendence of Mian Qr.dar Bakheh,* in 
1881. Ihe name of the gun is ‘ Fateh Jang.' The uoik of Muhammad Hayat.” 


Several of the guns bore the name of Monsieur General Court. 


The following inscription occurred on one of these : — 

(J j 2 *- 5 by* ^2y, j~c y»J3J 

j\ (AAV 2 ^ <_—c-bo sS r <L* 

3 I S- ^-3—3 s* 2^ 2'* 2*^ 

|*Gxib 

alS ut »2J$ 2^2^ 2t^~* 2^2 

kLis £2^-*** >-■ — *~s 1-0 

“ By the grace of the immortal, in the reign of the great sovereign, Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh Bahadur (may his State aud monarchy last forever !), this min, 
named Lflan, was cast, in Samwat ’SST, the year of the holy Bikarmajit, by the 
noble and sacred orders of His Majesty, under the superintendence of the Sahib 
possessing wisdom like Aristotle, the Plato of the age. Monsieur Chevalier Gene- 
ral Court, the valiant, in the manufactory of Idr 4 dh, under the guidance of Fasi 
Ali, Commandant, the pupil of the said Sahib, the valiant ’’ 

One of the guns had the following inscription on it 


(3-J‘ s b-^ ^ 2 ^* (*^ y Sr 3 2 ' 2 *-^ 

iiG-o ^2^ 2 ^ J j}*7 iJs-Lj 

^*1) c j d5L-A- jtJj) , j 

31 2 ^ 2 ^ 2 ^ s-y ^?^y i_> alcsjb 

<— -=y « — b y*^ \' V . ~lj cUd J*Gx*b 

ic .-. J b 1 ^ 0 G-GJfc ^ 'v^J j Le 2 *J 

* Mian Qadar Bakhsh tias grandfather of Mai’.'vi itafcar ud din and Mr. 
Muhammad Shah Din, Banister- at I, aw, members of tlit Mian family of Bagh- 
banpur. He na« sent by Maharaja Ranjit Singh to Ludhiana to learn the art of 
manufacturing guns, and on his return wiotc a voik on gunnery. 
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“ This gun. has a mouth like that of a dragon. 

By its breath it can discharge sparks of lightning. 

It can, by a single sound. 

Render the fate of the enemy as dark as its own smoke, 

Since it can reduce impregnable forts. 

It received the name Nasratj anj (or the gainer of victory.) 

During the reign of the KingTianjit Singh Bahadur, this gun of Sardar Jw&la 
Singh, Bharania, was constructed, in 1SS7, Samwat, under the superintendence of 
Munshi Dil Bagh Kai. The work of Rai Singh, gun-maker.” 


Some of the puns bore the name of Royal Princes. One of 
these had the following inscription on it — 


\ V=iv ^ 


Jwj cAA) li j\ 


— a 11 ^ -A-k* 


" By the grace of Guru Manuk and the favor of Govind Singh, 

Under the orders of the Prince Ranwar Naunihal Singh, 

This new gun, named Zafarjavg and Shah Pasand, has been cast. 
It belongs to the Artillery ot Geuc-al Tej Singh." 

Of Surajmukhi Series.— Manufactured at Lahore, in 1897 Samwat year.” 


THE ANCESTORS OF NAWAB Ad MARDAN KHAN. 

Among the antiquities of Lahore, the genealogical table of 
the celebrated canal engineer, Nawab Ali Mardan Khan, and a 
number of ancient royal sunads in possession of Nawab Amir 
Muhammad Khan, a jagirclar of Uabul and a descendant of Ali 
Mardan Khan, at present residing in Lahore, deserve mention, 
both on account of the interest which attaches to them as 
ancient documents, and for their value in tracing the history of a 
family once so conspicuous in the annals of this country, of which 
little is now known. 

The following is the genealogy 

Muzaffar-ud-din Jahandar Shah. 

Fnrrukh Shdh Badshah. 

Shah Rukk Mirza. 

Shahzada Ali Kuli Khan. 

i 

Sirdar Killaj Ali Kh&n. 

Sirdar Ganj Ali Khdn 

Nawab Ali Mardan Khan. 

i 

Sirdar Bahram Ali Khan. 

! 

Sirdar Muhammad Husein Khan. 

i _ 

Sirdar Ali Khan. 

Nawab Shah Badul Kh&n. 

Nawab Feredun Khan. 

Nawab Amir Muhammad Khac- 

Siidar Shah Pasand KhsUi. 
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MuzafFur-ud-din Jahandar Shah was Governor of Turan and 
A/r Bajan in the time of Umar Sheikh Mirza, the father of Zahir-ud- 
d i 11 Muhammad Bibar, the Moghal Emperor, who laid the founda- 
tion of the Moghal dynasty of kings in India. His great grandson, 
Shuhzada ' Ali Kuli Khan, was for thirty-three years governor of 
Sherwanah, and (fanj ’Ali Khan, the grandson of the latter for fif- 
teen years governor of Gurjistan. IN’ await ’Ali Mar dan Khan was 
governor of Herat and Candahar under Shah Safi, the Persian King, 
and. having been driven to revolt by the tyrannical proceedings of 
his master, joined Shah Julian at Lahore, in 1637, A. D.* His son, 
Sirdar Bahrain 'Ali Khan, was governor of Sherwanah, and his grand- 
son, Sirdar ’Ali Khan, governor of Turkistan. Nawab Shah Bridal 
Khan was ruler of Shik.irpur (Sindh) for forty-seven years. 


Ancient Seals, 


A deed of grant of a jugir, valued at Its. 1,61,000 in the Suba 
of Multan, in favor of Sirdar ’Ali Khan, grandson of Nawab ’Ali 
Mardan Khan, dated 18th Shaban, the first year of the acces- 
sion of the Emperor Ahmad Shah, bears the following seal of Safdar- 


j*ng, 


the Wazir : — 



►I'm-. it mat > i Rnrhan xd muik Abut., Alanmr Khan. Bahadut , Safdar- 
''(ViC; Fid vi Ahmad Shdh Barhhah, Bahadur , Ghazif 


* Vide, pages 53, 55, 5 S, and 152 — 53, supra, 

t Abul Munfiir. better known by his title of Safdarjang, wa i the nephew 
and successor of Saadat 'Ali Kh£n, Viceroy cf Oudh, whose daughte- he married. 
He was of Persian descent, and came to India at the invitation of his uncle. 
After the departure cf Nadir Shah, Munsnr Khan was raised to the dignity of 
M azir with the title of Safdarjang. He died in 1753 A, D,, and v as buried in the 
mausoleum which stands on the road to the Kutab Minar, about five miles from 
Hclhi. Foi tin tnei particulars regarding this Amir, see r.. . History of the 
f'anjnb, page 225. 
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A deed of grant of the same j&gir, in favor of Sirdar ’Ali Khan, 
dated 3rd Shaban, the third year of the reign of the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, bears the following seal of the Wazir Qamr-ud- 
din Khan. It is of smaller size than the seal of Safdarjang ; 



ltimad-ud -daula Wazir-ul-Mumalik, Qam.r-v.d dln Khan, Khan. Bahadur, 
Xatrai Jang, Fidvi Muhammad Shah, Badshah, Ghdzi, San Muhammad Shahi, * 

A Royal sanad of the Emperor Ahmad Shah, assigning the 
jdgirs held by Nawab ’Ali Mardan Khan in India, Panjab and 
Cabul to Sirdar ’Ali Khan, Jawan Sher, styled Wall, or Ruler of 
Turkistan, and dated 12tlr Zilhij 1)65 A. H.. has the impression 
of the following seal of the Wazir Moi-ud-din Khan 



Moin-ul-Mulk Iktidar-vd -Daula, idotn-ud-din Khan, Dilei Jang, Fid a Ahmad 
Shdh Bahadur Badshah , Ghazi. 


* For an account of tki* Amir, sec roy Hittcry of the raujub, 2)2 
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Some of the documents bear the following seal of Shah 
Sliuja : — 



ad cMUl 

ySC l J 

\r.v ,a~> 

The dominions are God's. 

Oh Thou : 

By the special favour of God, Shuja-ul-Mulk became the admitted Rider •/ 
She country, 1307 A. II. 

The following impression of the seal of Shah Zaman appears 
on several royal sancids in possession of Nawab Amir Muhammad 
Khan aud his son Shah Pasand Khan : — 



ad tSAlJl 

ibis 

The dominions are God's. 

God through His grace, stamped the seal of the world's monarchy with the 
name of Shah Zaman. 

The Firman s bear the signature of Nizam-ud-daula "Wafa- 
dar Khan, the Wazir of Shah Zaman. 

The Nawab has in his possession several Morasilahs, or letters, 
from the late Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, so much celebrated in 
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Afghan History, signed by the Aim’r himself. The Amir signed 
his name in the following style : — 



Doit Muhammad. 

Hi* seal bears the following impression : — - 



y^\ JO je* 1 b 

Ood is the Lord of all Lords. 

THE KASHI WORK. 


The art of decorating buildings with enamelled or glazed 
tiles, known in the Panjab as Kashi, or Chini work, is of 
Arabic origin, having been imported into Europe by the Arabs 
at the end of the ninth century. It was adopted by the Italians 
under the name of Majolica, in the manufacture of earthen-ware 
in the fourteenth century. Having been thus introduced into 
Europe, it made rapid strides in improvement, and, in time, gave 
birth to the procelain wares of Limoges, Dresden, Sevres and 
Plaissy. 

It was introduced into India from China, through Persia, by 
the Moghuls, at the end of the thirteenth century, and, according 
to tradition, the influence of Tamerlane’s Chinese wife had much 
to do with its introduction into Eastern countries. It had ex- 
isted in others forms among Semitic nations from the fourteenth 
century. 

Major Cole, R. E., finds that the employment of glazed tiles for 
agricultural purposes, dates from P.hamses II (B. C. 1452). The 
Chinese used coloured porcelain in their buildings from an early 
period ; “ but so far ” writes Major Cole, £; as I have been able to 
ascertain, the first Muhammadan building in which glazed tiles 
were used, is the villa Vieiosa Mosque of Cordova, in Spain, 
which, according to Prisse, dates from A. D. 9Go, and, according 
to Fergusson, from A. D. 1200.” 

Pergusson gives the celebrated mosque of Tabrez, built about 
the end of the thirteenth century, as the earliest instance in Persia 
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of glazed tiles. That was built just after the conquest of Persia 
by the Moghals. The next is described as the tomb of Muhammad 
Khuda Bandah in Siiltaniah, built by the successor of Ghazan 
Khhn, the founder of the Mosque at Tabrez.* 

The earliest instance of the employment of glazed tiles for ex- 
ternal decoration at Lahore is the tomb of Shah Musa, built in the 
time of Ibrahim Lodi, (1519 A. D.)f or a little time before India was 
invaded by Babar. But the art did not come into general use until 
the time of the Moghals, and in the time of Shah Jahan it took a 
new form. The use of encaustic tiles was, at this time, to a wreat 
extent, discontinued, and the decorations were executed on a hard 
kind of cement. This process being probably cheaper, the Kashi 
designs were universally adopted in the period of Shah Jahan, and 
we hardly meet with a mosque, a tomb, or a gateway of this period 
which is not decorated with Kashi work. Strangely, writes Mr. 
Thornton, the Kashi design, as an architectural ornament, became 
almost entirely disused after the time of Shah Jahan, and the art 
was almost lost to the Panjab I But the art has almost died out 
in both India and Persia, which employed it so largely on archi- 
tectural ornamentation ; and, while it has thus disappeared from the 
countries of the East, its home and place of birth, those of the West, 
which applied it to articles of every day use, have made great 
progress in it. 

With regard to the Kashi work at Lahore, it may be men- 
tioned that there lived, in 1876, in that town, an artist in the work, 
named Muhammad Bakhsh. He was then 97 years of age, and 
with him the secret of Kashi work probably died, for he steadily 
refused to take pupils. 


* According to Major Cole, It. E , the following oriental buildings are good 
examples of the early employment of tiles : — 

1. — Jami-i-Masjid, Badaon, 1223 A. D. 

2. — Tomb of Bahawal Haq, Multan. 1250 A. I). 

3. — Mosque of Tabrez, Persia, 1294 A. D. 

4. — Mosque of Chey Koum, Cairo (the earliest use of glazed tiles in Cairo) 

1354 A. D. 

5. — Tomb of Tamerlane’s father, Samarkand, tile Mosaic, 1404 A. D, 

6. — Tomb of Tamerlane, Samarkand, 1404 A. D. 

7. — Man Singh’s Palace, Gwalior, tile Mosaic, 1507 A, D. 

8. — JamAlf Kamali Tomb, Delhi, do., 152S, A. D. 

9. — Tomb of Muhammad Mumin, at Nakodar, near Jalandhar, 1612 A. D. 

10. — Jahangir’s tomb, Lahore, tile Mosaic, 1627 A. D. 

11. — Wazlr Khan’s Mosque, Lahore, do., 1632 A, D, 

f Vide, Article, No. 91, Chapter II, page 204. 

J Thornton’s Lahore, page 14S, 
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Persian ins- Tlie following is a Persian inscription on a slab of marble 
slab* 1 ™ rn*v- in the Lahore Museum 

ble, 

<- •/ N ui llt-vQ ^ ^ ^** 0 . t 

^A~*Aa i; jrr*-^ filSjO £A-Q <-* — s ib-** 

<^3 yCM \j cA\L« ^JLjil i 

1^ aU^. y .aLs ^jl a A jj) ^A a^^Ls u^-J^A t ^hJ ^1 

vr .r*- L. 

“ In the name of God, ths merciful, whose aid I implore. During the auipi- 
cious reign of His Majesty Aurangxeb, Alamgir, the king, in the 12th year of his 
exalted accession, corresponding to 10S0 Hijri, the slave of the Royal Court, 
Shamsher Khan, Turin, having, by the grace of God and the good fortune of the 
Emperor, conquered the country of Mandar for the servants of the victorious 
State, built this citadel, edifice and well,” 

The Coins in the Lahore museum. 

The most valuable treasure of antiquarian interest, possessed 
by the Lahore Museum, is the stock of ancient coins of various 
ages from the period of the Greek invasion to the present times. 

The numismatic studies and researches of Wilson, Prinsep, Ed- 
ward Thomas, General Cunningham, and other scholars, have done 
much towards filling up the gaps in the history of India between 
the period of the Greek settlements and that ol the Muhammadan 
invasions ; and to their labours we mainly owe our knowledge, 
however imperfect as yet, of the several dynasties of Greek, Indo- 
Scythian. Brahman and Hindu kings whose sway extended from 
Cabul, Jalalabad and the defiles of the Khyber to the ancient 
Hesudra. Kingdoms and dynasties, rose, flourished, and fell during 
the interval of centuries that preceded the Muhammadan invasion of 
the country, of which not even the full names have been preserved. 
Towns and cities in turn flourished and decayed, of which nothing 
is on record, while their exact localities are even disputed. 
The evidence afforded by coins, furnishes a starting point for the 
history of kingdoms and dynasties long since forgotten. They 
enable the antiquary to recover many a landmark in ancient his- 
tory that has faded away, or been lost in the gulf of tradition and 
myth. They are, indeed, like dissected maps of which the details 
may be filled in by subsequent patient and careful research. 

The credit of collecting so valuable a treasure is due to the 
Panjab Government, which has recently published a catalogue of 
these coins, compiled by Mr. C. J. Rodgers. The coins are of the 
greatest interest, and are calculated to afford invaluable help to 
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future historians in the composition of their works, although 
much remains to be done in the way of acquisition of specimens 
to connect the still-missing links of past history. 

Among the Grjeco-Bactrian coins obtained by means of grant 
made by the Panjab Government, the first to be mentioned is a 
silver coin of Alexander the Great. The obverse of this coin has 
a head to the right with a lion’s head skin for a head-dress. The 
reverse bears the impression of Jupiter on a throne, with hawk in 
the right hand. 

There are the Greek coins of Antiochus Sophytes, Diodotus, 
Euthydemus I, Demetrius. Euthydemus II, Antimachus Theos, 
Eukratides, Heliokies, Antialkidas, Lysias, Dionredes, Archebius, 
Apollodotus, Strato, Agathokleias, Menander, Epander, Zoilus, 
Antimachus Nikephoros, Philoxenus, Nikias, Hippostratus, Amyn- 
thus, Hermaeus, Kalliope. 

The coins have for the most part the helmeted head of the 
king to the right, Hercules seated on a rock to the left, with club 
in right hand, or Jupiter seated on a throne. Some have the bust 
of the king to the right with an elephant’s head for a head-dress. 
Others bear the impression of the head of Apollo, or of a lion, ele- 
phant, Indian bull, bullock, owl, &c. There are the figures of 
Athene standing front ; Apollo standing, in the left hand a bow, 
and in the right an arrow ; Pallas to right holding, a thunderbolt 
in the right hand and wearing a shield on the left arm ; Victory to 
right, holding in the right hand a wreath. 

Many of these coins were obtained in frontier Districts and 
Afghanistan. The impressions on the coins represent mostly scenes 
from Greek Mythology. All the Greek kings struck coins of 
various denominations, weights and sizes in both silver and gold, 
and in copper. 

Of the Indo-Scythian king3 of the Panjab, there are the coins 
of Maues, Azes, Azilises, Vonones, Spalahores, Gondopharres, Sasan, 
Orthagnes, Abdagases, Pakores, Zeionises Hyrkodes, Kadphises I, 
Kadphiseg II, and Soter Megas. 

The inscriptions represent the king on horseback, holding in 
his hand a wreath or a spear ; Zeus with a spear over the left 
shoulder : Pallas with a thunderbolt in the rijrht hand ; a kino- 
seated cross-legged on a cushion, with the right arm extended, and 
the left hand holding a spear : female figure with a palm branch 
on the left shoulder : Hercules with a club on the left shoulder : 


Silver coin 
of Alexander. 


Coins of 
Greek Kings. 


Inscriptions 
on these coins 
mostly repre- 
sentations of 
Greek m y- 
thology. 


Coins of 
I 11 d o- S <■ y. 
tkian kings. 


Inscri ptinns 
on these 
coins. 
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Sassanian 

coins. 


standing figure with spear in the right hand ; bearded head of 
king ; horse galloping ; figures of lion ; bull ; harnessed horse. 
Some of the impressions are striking. Kadaphes, the king, is repre- 
sented on a copper coin as seated on a garden chair, with right 
hand extended. Kadphises II is represented on a gold coin as 
seated on a throne facing to the right, holding in his right hand 
a flower, and with his left hand resting on the left knee. His coat 
covers his knee and part of the throne, and flames issue from his 
head and right shoulder. 

There are coins of Sassanian kings with inscriptions in Pahalwi 
and the bust of the king, 
with flames. 


The coins bear impressions of fire altars 


Gupta coins.' 


Buddhist 

coins. 


Coins of the 
Khalifats. 


The Gupta coins have the image of Chandra Gupta, Lakshmi 
and Samundra Gupta variously represented. Chandra Gupta is 
represented as dressed in a long-tailed coat, with a bow in his right 
hand and the bird standard behind the right arm. 

Lakshmi is seated on a lotus flower, cross-legged, holding a 
wreath in her right hand and a lotus flower in the left. 

There are also Buddhist coins with inscriptions in Indian Pali 

and images of females, deer, snake, &c. 

There are silver coins of the Khalifas of Baghdad, Almansur 

(150 A. H.), Harun-al-Rashid (173 A. H.), Elmamum (200 A. H.), 

h am ma dan arid silver coins of the early Muhammadan kings of Sindh, Abdul 

Kings of Rahman, Muhammad Amir Abdullah, Amir Ahmad and Ali. 

Sindh. 

Muhamma- The Museum is rich in Muhammadan coins of all ages, 
dan coins, J n noticing the coins of different kings, some particulars of interest 
relating to the life of each have been added, which, it is hoped, will 
be found useful as affording facility of reference in larger works on 
Indian History. 

THE GHAZNIVIDE DYNASTY. 

Genealogy of the Kings of Ghazni, 

SABUKTAGIN. 


Ismail. 

Abdul Rashid. 


“1 

Mahmud. 


Masud I. 


1 

Muhammad. 


Ibrahim. 

I 

Masiirt III. 


Sultan Arsulan. 


Modud. 

I 

Masud II. 

1 

BahrAm Shah. 

I 

Khusrow Shah 

I 

Khustow Malik. 


Farakhzad. 
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Amir Nusir-ud-din Sabuktagin , originally a private horse- 
man in the service of Alaptagin, and a Tartar by birth. Died in 
Tarmuz, in Balkh, in August, 997 A. D. in the 56th year of his 
age. Burial place Ghizni. Flourished in the time of Almoatti, 
Khalif of Baghdad. 

Coin : — 


J dill dl!4l 41 3 

dU Hal I j 

“ There is no God bat God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God. God is 
one, with no compeer. Obedient to the command of God, Nuh alias Subuktagim 
son of Mansur.” 

On the death of Subuktagin, his eldest son Mahmud being 
absent on an expedition, his second son Ismail was crowned king 
at Balkh. A silver coin of Ismail in the Museum has the following 
inscription on it : — 

aJJ 4 isXij. t»i dUJl 41 3 

gyOs-* dill 

“There is no God but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God. God is 
one, with no compeer. Obedient to the command of God, Ismail son of Nuh, 
son of Mansur.” 

Sultan Mahmud , surnamed Amin-ul-Millat Yamin-ud-daulah, 
or the asylum of Faith, and the right hand of State, known 
also as Butshikan, or the Iconcolast, the eldest son of Subuk- 
tagin. Died of the stone on 29th April, 1030, in the 63rd year of 
his age and the 33rd of his reign. Was buried by torch-light in 
Kasr Ferozi, or the palace of triumph, at Ghizni. Flourished in 
the time of Alkadar Billah, the Abbasi, Khalif of Baghdad. 

Coin : after the Kalima : — 

4^J j4 I dU b g 0 lit) 1 

/ 0 yksr* s^AJuJI 

“ Alkadar Billah, Yamin-ud-daulah Amin-ul-Mulk Mahmud. ' 

In 419 A. H. he struck the following coin at Lahore which 
he here calls Mahnuidpur* : — 

“ Begin in the name of God. This coin was struck at Mahmiidpur, in 419 


i . — Nasir- 
ud-din S u - 
buktagin. 


2.— Amir Is- 
mail. 


3.— Sultan 
Mahmud. 


* Uirfc page 12 ante. 
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4. — Muham- 
mad. 


5. — Masiid 
I. 


6.— M a u 
dtui. 


7. -Abdul 
Rathid, 


The coin bears the name of the Khalif and of Mahmud with his 
usual titles. The reverse and the margin have inscriptions in 
Hindi characters. 

On the death of Mahmud, Muhammud, his son, was raised 
to the throne of Ghizni ; but he had reigned only five months, when 
he was blinded and deposed by his twin brother, Masiid I. 

There is a unique silver coin of Muhammad in the Museum, 
bearing the following inscription 

^ JL*, 

“ There is no God but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God. God is 
one. He has no compeer. The splendour of State, the beauty of religion, Mu- 
hammad son of Mahmud, struck at Indrab ” 

Masitd I, son of Mahmud, having deposed his brother, 
Muhammad, ascended the throne in 1031. Was deposed by the 
army, and put to death in the castle of Kal i in 10d2. He was con- 
temporary with Alkadar Billah, Khalif of Baghdad. 

Coin : — after the Kalima : — 

Qy: * dill dll b plldJl 

“Obedient to the command of God, victorious of the religion of God, 
Masiid.” 

Maudud, son of Masud, was crowned king at Ghizni in 
1042. Died, 24th December 1049. He reigned in the time of 
Alkaem, Khalif of Baghdad. 

Coin : — 


^A*J! <- -.K* y 

“ Obedient to the command of God, the star of State, the leader of religion, 
Maudud, son of Masud.” 

On the reverse is the impression of a bull, with the Hindi words 
Sri Samanta Deva over it. In some of the coins Maudud styles 
himself Abut Fateh “Father of Victory.” In his coins 

Lahore is spelt as jj&j) Lohor, 

Abdul Rashid, son of Mahmud, ascended the throne in 10.51, 
but had reigned only one year when he was deposed by Toghral, 
a usurper. His titles were 


oOj 
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“ The honor of State and ornament of religion,” 
which he inscribed on his coin. 

Farukhzad, the son of ilasdd, died in 1058, after reigning 0 „ , , 

six years. He reigned while Alkaeni still sat on the throne of the zad. 
Khalifat, supported in his spirtualities by Toghral Beg, the Em- 
peror of Persia. He coined under the title of, 

dl)^ gdjl 4yJ! JU 

The splendour of State, the excellent of religion, FarakhztSd.” 

Some of his coins bear the inscription : — 

j £ y> 4>>JI * £ r' 

“ The splendour of State, the father of bravery Farukhzad.” 

On the reverse is the impression of a bull, over which in 
Hindi is the incription Sri Samanta Devi. 

Ibrahim, the brother of Farakhzad, and son of Masud, as- 9.— I bra- 
cended the throne on his brother’s death, and died in 1098, him- 
after reigning forty-two years. 

Coin — The Kalirna followed by — 

r 3 cSb) yiz 5 

“ God is One, without compeer.” 

Then follow the name and title of the king : — 

“ Obedient to the command of God, the asylum of State, the father of vic- 
tory, Ibrahim, son of Masud.” 

Some of the coins bear the imscription : — 

gJ,UJ lytls ^3! 0 lkUI 

“ The great Sultan, the most powerful of kings, the most noble of sovereign*, 

Ilirahim-” 

Another coin has the following inscription : — 

Ohv : — 

“ The great and just Sultan, the mightiest of kings, the most noble of so- 
vereigns, the father of victory, Ibrahim.” 

Rev : — 

cML. dUl^b aUI Jj-jJI eW. a)J3! 413 

“There is no God but God, and Muhammad, the Prophet of God. Obedient 
to the command of God, the king of Islam.” 
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A silver coin of Lahore has on the obverse — 

Jy-j} r> ^SiyAJl ^itkvdl^l! pk**JI ^U=LJ! 

“ The great and just Sultan, the father of victory, Ibrahim. This Dirham 
was struck at Lohor.” 

On the reverse is the figure of a bull, with Sri Samanta Leva 
iu Hindi characters. 

10.— Masud Masud III, son of Ibrahim, ascended the throne on the death 

of his father. He reigned from 1898 to 1114, 

Coin : — Obv : — 

^ J^l .w aJJSI dll! aUU-, ail 
•A—-* — tjAball ddb 

Rev : — 

J^aJI j*kp3l ^IkLJ) 

Obv : — 

“ Unto the Lord alone praise is due. There is no God but God, and Muham- 
mad is the Prophet of God. Dependent entirely upon God, the king of Islam, 
the fountain of prosperity. 

Rev : — 


“ The great Sultan, the dignified of State, the asylum of religion, the dig- 
nified, Imam Masud.” 

The copper coins have on them the figure of a bull with the 
words Sri Samanta Leva in Hindi, the inscription being : — - 

Aj* — * Af,*~ejjl JaUJI ^IhLJI JA£> 

" The just Sultan, the source of prosperity, Masud.” 

ll.— Sultan Sultan Arsallan, son of Masud III, who succeeded his father 

to the throne of Ghizni, had reigned three years when he was 
put to death, in the 27th year of his age. 


!»!=£> HI ^ Iki w J 1 


“The great Sultan, Malik Arsallan.” 

12, -Bah- Bahrain Shah, the son of Masud III, succeeded Arsallan, 
iSmSUh, and, having reigned peaceably for thirty-five years, died in 11 92. 

Coin : — After the confession of faith : — 

Obv : — 

J}AJ!a*oc diJb Aio 

Rev : — 

alia .JjAJI tf*4. 
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Obv : — 

“Guided by God, the strength of State, San jar.” 

Rev : — 

“ The right hand of State, Bahrdm Shah.' 1 

We here find the name of Sanjar, king of Persia, to whom 
the Sultan of Ghizni now owed allegiance, inscribed on the coin, 
instead of that of the Khalif of Baghdad, whose power was on the 
decline. 

Khusrow Shah, the son of the Emperor Bahram, was sa- 12— Khus- 

row Shah, 

luted king of Ghizni on the death of his father. He died at 
Lahore in 1160, having reigned in peace for seven years. 

Coin : after the Confession of Faith. 

Obv 

Rev : — 

alia pkcJI ^IkLJI 

Obv : — 

" Abiding by the command of God, the strength of State, Sanjar.'’ 

Rev : — 

“The great Sultan, the honour of State, Khusrow Shah. ” 

Khusrow Malik, the son of Khusrow Shah, ascended the 13 .— Khus- 
throne. He was destined to be the last of the line of Ghizni r °" Rld,llk ' 
kings, who had reigned from 962 to 1 1 86, or for 224 years. Lahore 
was reduced by Sultan Muhammad Ghori in 1 1 86, and the em- 
pire passed from the house of Ghizni to that of Ghour.* 

Coin .• — 

oAL* JjAJ I 3 1 ^ IkLJ I 

“ The great Sultan, the lamp of State, Khusrow Malik. ” 

On some of the coins the Sultan is styled J or Crown of 

State. 


* Vide page 12 ante, 
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THE GHORI AND TARTAR SLAVE DYNASTIES- 

Genealogy of the Tartar Ghori dynasty of Kings. 


SHAHAB UD DIN MUHAMMAD GHORI, 


was succeeded by k is Slave and Gtncral 
Qutub-ud-din Kbuk. 

r — — ] 

Aram Shah. Daughter, 

married Shams-ud-din Altamash. 
the adopted 3on and son-in-law 
of Qutub-ud-din. 


I ill 

Rukun-ud-din Sult&na Razia. Moiz-ud-din Nasir-ud-din Daughter, 
Feroze Shah. Bahram Shah. Mahmud Shah. married 

J Ghias-ud-din 

Aiaud-dfn Masud Haitian. 

Shah. | ’ 

Moiz-ud-din 
Kera Khan. 

I 

Kekubad. 


I.— Sultan Sultan Shahab-ud-dln, surnamed Muhammad Ghori bin Sam, 

din Muham- who truly laid the foundations of the Muhammadan empire in Hindu- 
mad Ghori. st £ n) was on march to his western provinces when he was assas- 
sinated on the banks of the Indus by the Ghakkars, on March 14th, 
120G. His body was conveyed, in mournful pomp, to Ghizni, 
where he was interred. He had reigned thirty-two years, from 
the commencement of his reign at Ghizni. 

Coin : 

Ohv : — 

iXfcSr* 

“The great Sultdu, the honour of the world and religion, the father of vic« 
tory, Muhammad. 

Rev : — 

dNl J**- dUt 

1 1 dill 

“ There is no Gou, but God, and Muhammad is the Prophot of God. Tha 
Conqueror of the religion of God, the Chief of the faithful.” 

Mai gin to Ohv : — 

SaLj y LjjJlAJfc 

Margin to Rev : — 

*3^' cy- a > 

* dK < _Js> 

“ He is the Lord who sent His Prophet for guidance with a true religion 
that he might cause that religion to triumph over all others. ” 


Alkoran Sum Fatah, 
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There are no coins in the Museum of Qutb-ud-din, who 
succeeded Muhammad Ghori ; but there are coins of Taj-ud-din 
Yelduz, who was in temporary possession of the Punjab soon after 
the accession of Qutb-ud-din in 1206. 

The coins of Yelduz in the Museum have the following in- 
scription on them : — 

Obv : — 

“ The great Sultan, the father of victory, Yelduz, the king ” 

Rev : — 

Horseman with star beneath and a Hindi passage. 

One specimen has the following inscription : — 

Obv : — 

Rev : — 

y LioJI ^k»Jt tAADS JuP 

Obv : — 

“ The great Sultdn honoured in the world and religion.” 

Rev : — 

“ The slave of the honoured king, the crown of the world and of religion, 
Yelduz.” 

Another specimen has the inscription : — 

“ Honoured in this world and in religion, the slave of God, Yelduz. " 

There are also the coins of Pirthwi Raja, the Raja of Ajmer, who 
was taken prisoner by Muhammad Ghori in the celebrated battle 
of Narain* They have on the obverse the figure of a horseman, 
with the inscription Sri Prithwi Leva, and on the reverse the 
figure of a bull with the words Sri Asawciri Samantci Deva, in 
Hindi. 


On the death of his father, Qutb-ud-din, in 1210, Aram Shah, 
his only son, ascended the throne ; but he was deposed the same 
year by Shams-ud-din Altamash, who reigned until 1235, when he 
died. He was buried at Delhi,-j- 
Coin : Obv : — 


^ilaLJl )ji I y LJjJI ^»hv,4.il 


vlUUI 


Rev : — 


— aJ I All! jJi ,115 

* Vide page 13 ante. 

+ The tomb of Shams-ud-din Altamash is outside the north-western corner of 
the Masjid Quwwat-ul-Islam near the Qntb Minar, Delhi,— Asar-’u-Sanudid, 


2 — TAj-ud- 
fn Y'elduz. 


The Coins 
o f Pirthwi 
Raja, 


3. — Shams- 
ud-din Alta- 
mash, 
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4.— Rukn- 
ud din Feroz. 


5.— Sultana 
Razia. 


6. — M o i z- 
ud-drn Bah- 
i&m Sh&h. 


7. — Ala-ud- 
din Maaud, 


Obv : — • 

“ The great Sultan, the sun of the world aud religion, the father ef victory, 
Altamash, the king, the head of the faithful.” 

Rev : — 


“ There is no God, but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God. 
Almiistansar Billah, the head of the faithful.” 

The following coin was struck by this king at Lahore : — 

Obv : — Rev : — in circle. 


Obv 






Rev : — 


“ The just and great king Sultan Altamash.” “ Struck at Lahore.” 

Rukn-ud-din Feroz was crowned king on the death of his 
father at Delhi. He was defeated and deposed by his sister, Sultana 
Razia Begam, during the year of his accession (November 1236.)* 
Coin : 

“ The great Sultan, the pillar of State and religion, Feroz Shah.” 


Another coin has the impression of a bull, with the Hindi 
words : — 

“ Suritan Sri Rukn-ud-dfn.” 

And the impression of a horseman. 

Sultana Razia, who succeeded her brother, Rukn-ud-din Feroz,, 
occupied the the throne until 1239, when she was put to death. 
She was buried at Delhi.-f- 

Coin : — 

0 UJI y LijJ! glased I 

“ The great Sultan, contented in this world and the next, the Sultan." 

Some of the coins have only the word Razia. 

Moiz-ud-din Bahrain Shah, son of Altamash, who succeeded 
Razia Sultana, was deposed and put to death in 12414 

Coin — Obv : — 

“ Bull over which, in Hindi, is the inscription Sri Moij.’ T 
Rev : — 

Horseman. 


Ala-ud-din Masud, who succeeded Moiz-ud-din Bahram Shah, 
was the son of Rukn-ud-din Feroz. He was deposed by his uncle, 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, and placed in confinement in 1246. 

His tomb is situated in Malikpur, near Delhi. 

+ Razia Sultana is buried in new Delhi, near the Turkman Gate ,— Carr 
otephen. 

+ His tomb is situated in Malikpur, near Delhi. 
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Coin : — 

oiJJI ^ J«> jJacOM d lUJI 

^ ilol ij I & Lie 

“ The great Sultan, elevated in State and religion, the father of victory, 
Masud Shah, the king. Struck during the reign of Imam Mustasam, the Chief of 
the faithful.” 


Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, son of Shams-ud-din Aitamash, who 8.— Nasir- 
succeeded Ala-ud-din Masud, reigned for more than 20 years, when dlu M ahmud. 
he died in 1266. 

Coin : — 

“ The great Sultan, the victorious of State and religion, the father of victory, 

Mahmud, the son of Sultan. Struck during the reign of Imam Mustasam . the 
Chief of the faithful.” 


Ghias-ud-din Balban, the son-in-law of Aitamash, occupied 
the throne until 1286, when he died.* 

Coin: Obv : — 


9. — Ghias- 
ud-din Bal- 
kan. 


Rev : — 


Obv : — 


^I k l — 11 




“ The great Sultdn, the asylum of State and religion, the father of victory, 
Sultdn Balban.” 

Rev : — 


“The Imam, defender of the faithful, Mustasam, 

Margin : — 

t jA&A Sj^ss i ^AdtllUs^ ■ T 
“ This coin has been struck in the metropolis of Delhi.” 


Mofz-ud-din Kekubad, grandson of Ghias-ud-din Balban, who io.— Moi*- 

succeeded, reigned until 1288, when he was murdered by Jalal-ud- "‘. 1 , din Keku * 
din Feroz, Khiljai. a 

Coin : Obv : — 


Rev : — 


) L5aJ1j^ d iL)UI 
^U=U! ^.akJl^jl 




US) 


“ The great Sultan, the honour of State and religion, the father of victory, 
the King Kekub&d. The head of the faithful, Imam Mustasam.” 

* He is buried in Dar-ul Aman in the precincts of Qutb Minar, Delhi .— Carr 
Stephen, p. 79, 
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Prom the accession of Qutb-ud-dfn to the death of Kekubad, 
the Tartar slave Ghori kings had reigned for a period of eighty- 
three years, 1205 to 1288. 

THE HOUSE OP KHILJAI. 

Genealogy of Tartar Khiljai Dynasty of Kings. 


Jalal-ud-dm, Khiljai, Gugrish Khan. 

r ! i 

Ala-ud-din, Khiljai. Almas Beg alias Aiaf Khan. 

| I 

Shahab-ud-din Umar, Qutb-ud-dln Mubarak Shah, 

Khiljai. Khiljai. 

1. _ Jalal- Jalal-ud-dm Peroz Shah, the chief of the Khiljai tribe, suc- 

ud-dln Feroz cee ^ e( j Kekubad on the throne of India, at the age of seventy. He 
fenan. 

had reigned for a period of seven years, when he was murdered by 
his nephew, Ala-nd-din, in 1295. 

Coin : — 

LSjJI JA* ^ILUI 

l^y>l *3 1 

“ The great Sultan, the glory of State and religion, the father of victory, 
Feroz Shah, the Sultan. The Amir of the faithful. Imam Mustasam.” 

2. — Ala-ud- Ala-ud-din, Khiljai, was crowned king in the latter end of 1296, 

dm, Khiljai, an< j died* in 1316, after a reign of 20 years. 

Coin: Obv: — 

aU»A*s** LjaM 

Rev : inside — 

Margin : — 

^ Ao ^ ,Ju-o ^ 

Obv : — 

“The great Sultan, the exalted of State and religion, the father of victory, 
Muhammad Shah, the king.” 

Rev : — 

“ The second Alexander, the right hand of State, the victorious, the Amir of 
the faithful. 

Margin : — 

“ This coin was struck at the capital of Delhi in 701.” 

3. — Qutb- Qutb-ud-di'n Mubarak Shah ascended the throne in 1317 and 

r^Shah. Uba was mnr< fered in 1329. 

Coin: Obv : — 

J LjjJlc— c _ ij ^*!aC>3il 


* He was buried in the precincts of the Kutb, Delhi . — A sar- u$-Sanadid, 
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Rev : — 

^ IbhvJ ) ^ ^ ^ UsL^J I <3 bio L-* 

,JJ^ ^'l^t 

Margin: — 

0* 15 1 ^ 1 At r^Sm-'. 5 )wA^ O y * ^,o 

I?fiV: — 

“ The great Imdm, the Khalif of God, the cherisher of the world, the star of 
State and religion, the father of victory.” 

Rev : — 

*■ Mubarak Shah, the king, son of the king, strengthened by the grace of God, 
the Amir of the faithful.” 

Margin : — 

“ This coin was struck in the Dar-ul-Islam, in the year 717. 

The Khiljai dynasty lasted from 1288 to 1321. 

THE TOGHLAK DYNASTY. 


Genealogy of the Tartar Slave Dynasty of Toghlaks. 


Sister married Saiar Rajab. 

I 

Feroz Shah. 


Ghias-ud-din Toghlak I. 

I 

Muhammad Toghlak I. 


Fateh Khan. 
Ghias-ud-din II. 


Nasir-ud-din 
Muhammad Toghlak II, 


1 


f 


Hamayun, surnamed 
Sikandar Shah. 


1 


Zafar Khan. 

I 

Abubakr. 


Mabmiid 
Toghlak. 

Ghias-ud-din Toghlak, the son of a Turki slave of Ghias-ud-din 
Balban, by an Indian mother, was, by the unanimous voice of the 
people, elected emperor. He was killed by the fall of a pavilion 
in 1325.* 

Coin : — 

abis ^^1*1 ^aJI 3 LjaJ! ^ _)UJI ^U=LJ! 

“ The valiant Sultan, the asylum of State and religion, Toghlak Shah, the 
conquering king, the Amir of the faithful. This coin was struck at Delhi, the 
capital, in 722.” 

Some of his coins have the inscription in Hindi, Sri Sultan 
Ghias-ud-din. 

Muhammad Toghlak, the eldest son of Ghias-ud-din Toghlak, 
who succeeded his father, reigned for a period of 27 years, when 
he died in 1351. 

Coin : — 

ibij wk*cy» dll! JJtlcH) 

0 Uo ^s> 3%) 

“ The warrior in the path of God, Muhammad, son of Toghlak Shah.” 


1. —Ghias- 
ud-din Togh- 
lak. 


2. — Muham- 
mad Toghlak. 


His tomb is situated in the environs of Delhi, 
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\ 


3. — F erot 
Shall Togh- 
lak. 


“Abu Bakr, Ufnar, Usman, Ali.” 

Some of his coins have the inscription 

“ Struck in the time of Muhammad Toghlak, the slave of God, and dependent 
on His mercy.” 


d)Jl r zu s~ >j A~*ll 


Another coin has the inscription 
, A 1~ — ! ^ dill 

r~>° fiAia A-y^iuH A~* — 51 

“ Struck in the time of the slave of God, dependent on His mercy, Muham- 
mad, son of the noble martyred king, Toghlak Shah, in 747.” 

The following inscription occurs on a coin : — 


A*&<« ^lyA-j^l sAjj yA ,£L~s AAs y-^ 

l 2-a»'y51 gU=l J JLi ^ILUI 

j */?* d JLj yA 

“ This coin became current in the time of the slave of God, dependent on His 
mercy, Muhamamd Toghlak. 

Verily, he who obeys the king, obeys God. 

Struck at Delhi, the capital, in 731.” 


Another specimen has the inscription ; — 

^ILI Jl 5 j} 3 

“ Obey God, obey the Prophet, and him who may be in authority among you. 
Muhammad, 735.” 

“ The king never denies justice to all, or any, of hia subjects.” 

One specimen has the inscription : — 

dll Ad ad ly » Jt AA«Jl Vi"A A*s*»» 

” The slave of God, dependent on His mercy, Muhammad Toghlak, 731,” 

“ Country and State belong unto the Lord.” 

Feroz Shah Toghlak, cousin of Muhammad Toghlak, who suc- 
ceeded the late king, reigned for 38 years, when he died* in 1388, 
Coin : — 


yd=>d)y,\ ys-*1 ^£>3) ^ILLJ) 

<--5^0 

aL=> dUh A^2*x~^31 

“The great Sultan, the swcrd of religion, the Amir of the faithful, the father 
of victory, the king Feroz Shah ; may bis kingdom last for ever.” 

This coin was struck in the time of the Imam, the Amir of the faithful the 
father of victory, Almustasad Billah, may he reign for ever !” ' 

There is a coin of Fateh Khan,t son of Feroz Shah, with the 
following inscription : — 


Step! el h l 57 mb ° f Shdh “ situated in the villa S e tlouz Khas, Delhi.- Carr 

■ n + J ate o? h i n die<1 in 1371 durin S the life time of his father, and was buried 
m Qadam Sharif, about a mile-and-a-half to the south of the Lahori gate of mo- 
P er "w m- i, ThC 3a , Cred foot -P™»* believed to be the impression of the foot of the 
Prophet Muhammad, on a small slab of marble was placed over the wave The 
place haB been since known as Qadam Shari/, t: ‘ G 
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J Ac* dill is l t> y^y^a 

rXj Ai. o4c> A»g a tju~uJ I 1 yi ! ^ ^ |» L» 3 1 <£*) 

“ Fateh Khan, son of Feroz Shah, may his dignity, by the grace of God, last 
for ever.” 

“ Struck in the time of Imam, the Amir of the faithful, the father of victory 
Almustasad ; may his Khalifat last for ever !” 

Abubakr Shah, the grandson of Feroz Shah Toghlak, who 
succeeded Ghias-ud-din II, and had reigned one year and six 
months (1889 A. D.), is represented by the following coin : — 


Obv 

a Li: jjjt-i y&b aU» j&y. 1 

Rev : — 

V C ,P ajJkia yi) AJisJI 

“ Abubakr Shah, son of Zaffar, son of Feroz Shah, the Sultan, struck in the 
time of Khalifa Abu Abdullah ; may his Khalifat last for ever ! 792,” 


Nasir-ud-dfn Muhammad Toghlak II, succeeded Abubakr in 
1390, and occupied the throne for six years.* He is represented 
by coins bearing the following inscription : — 


V°,r *— -A li & Lie 

“ Muhammad Shah Sultan, the deputyf of the Amir of the faithful ; struck 
in the capital of Delhi, 793,” 

Some of his coins bear the inscription : — 

& Li: Auo-* & Li: yyy^a 

r aiAi. y~*\ AJisJI 

“ Muhammad ShAh, the son of Feroz Shah Sultan, (in the time of the 
Khalifa), the head of the faithful, may his Khalifat last for ever !” 

Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Toghlak II was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Humayun, surnamed Sikandar Shah ; but he died 
after a reign of 45 days. He was succeeded by Mahmud Toghlak, 
during whose reign India was invaded by Tamerlane (1398 
A. D.) Mahmud died in 1412, after an inglorious reign of twenty 
years. He is represented by a gold coin bearing the following 
inscription : — 


a Li: yyy^i a Li: a Li: ySihu.) I y3 1 ^ DalvJ l 

..x&Ad* idle* ^y**j~**y±} 1 L-» 45 1 ^•'•4 , ~~ 

“ The great SultAn, the father of victory. Mahmud Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shah, son of Feroz Shah Sultan, Struck in the time of the Imam, the head of 
the faithful, may his khalifat last for ever 

* His tomb is situated close to that of his father, Feroz Shah, in Delhi. 

+ The Muhammadan kings took a pride in calling themselves the deputy of 
the Khalif of Baghdad, The expression Amir of the faithful signilies the Khalif 
of the time. ' 


5.— A b u - 
bakar Shah. 


6 — N a sir- 
ud-din M u- 
h a m m a d 
Toghlak II. 


7 —Huma- 
yun. 

Mahmud 

Toghlak, 
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1. — S y a d 
Khizar Khan. 


2.— S y a d 
Mubarak 
Shah. 


3,— S y a d 
Muham mad 
Shah. 


The Toghlak dynasty lasted from 1321 to 1398, or. includ- 
ing the period involved in Tymur’s invasion, to 1412. 


THE SYAD DYNASTY. 


Syad Khizar Khan. 

i 

Syad Mubarak Shah. 

I 

Syad Muhammad Shah. 

I 

Syad Ala-ud-din. 

Khizar Khan, the founder of the Syad dynasty of kings, and 
originally viceroy of Lahore, on assuming the sovereign authority; 
struck no coin in his own name, but ruled India in the name of 
Tymur, to whom he remitted tribute, and whose name he caused 
to be read in the Khutba. 

Mubarak Shah, who succeeded his father, Khizar Khan, in 
1421, was murdered by conspirators in 1435, while at worship 
in a mosque at Delhi.* The following is the inscription on his 
coin : — 

1 y ^ ! ^ dakwc & La ^1^ L-* 

“ Mubarak Shall Sultnn, the deputy of the Amir of the faithful. Struck in 
the capital of Delhi in 835.” 

Syad Muhammad Shah, who succeeded his father, occupied 
the throne for twelve years, when he died, in 1445, t His coin 
has the following inscription : — 

Af^V A^£* y AAgM 

“ Sul tin Muhammad Shah, son of Farid Shah, (struck in the time of) the 
Khalif, the Amir of the faithful, may his Khalifat last foi ever ! 847.” 

A copper coin of this king has the following inscription : — 

S La cLi* AJ yi sLo 

A) 0 **) c qLt A ^4 Ac* AsL- y*} 1 ^ cs . 

Sultan Mohamad Shah, son of Farid Shah, son of Khizr Shah (struck in the 
time of) the Khalif, the Amir of the faithful, may his Khalifat last for ever! 846.” 

THE LODI DYNASTY. 

Bahlol Lodi, 

I 

Ala-ud-din. 

I 

Sikandar. 

1 

Ibrahim. 


* His tomb is situated in village Mubarakpur near the mausoleum of Safdar 
Jang, about five miles to the south of modern Delhi , — Carr Stepnni, p. 160. 

t The tomb of Syad Muhammad Shah is in the village of Khyrpur (near 
Delhi) close to the tomb of his predecessor Mubarak Shall,” — Ibid. 
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Bahlol reigned for thirty-eight years and died* in 1488. His Bahlol 
eoins bear the following inscription : — 

J jki 

AOA ^IsoA cajyAtsJ rZ. iAc. 1 >--/» I 

“ Dependent on God, Bahlol Shah, the Sultan. Struck in the time of the 
Amir of the faithful, — may his Khalifat last for ever ! — in the capital of Delhi, in 
858.” 

Sikandar, who succeeded his father, Bahlol, had leigned for a 2.— Sikan- 

period of twenty-eight years and five months, when he died, in 
1 5 17."f* His coin has the inscription : — 
alio alio^)J»iX-c 

“ Dependent on God, Sikandar Shdh, son of Bahlol Shhh, Saltan. Struck in 
the time of the Amir of faithful, may his Khalifat last for ever, in the capital 'of 
Delhi, in S9S. ” 

Ibrahim Lodi, who succeeded bis father in 1517, was slain in 3.— I bra- 

1526, in the great battle fought between the Indians and the lum Lodi ' 
Moghals at Panipat, in which the supremacy of the latter, under 
their great leader Babar, was established. 

Coin : — 

^UaLe aLio^J^Xvo alia 

tiijdes 1 

“ Dependent on God, Ibrahim Shah, son of Sikandar Shah Sultdn. Struck 
in the time of the Amir of the faithful, may his Khalifat last for ever !” 

THE SUR DYNASTY. 


HASSAN KHAN SUR. 


r 


"A 


Sher Shah Sur. 


I 


Nizam Khhn. 


Salem Shah Sur. Daughter married Muhammad Shah 
I Sur, Adili, 

Feroz Shah Sur. 


Adil^Shah Sur. 

Sikandar Shah 
Sur. 

Sher Shah was crowned king of Bengal ia 1539, and, on the l.— S her 
flight of Humayun to Cabul, assumed the sceptre of royalty at Shah Sur ‘ 
Agra the following year. Ho was killed by the bursting of a 
shell, in Kalinjar, in 1545. His coin bears the following in- 
scription : — 

Obv : — 

A ILL.! j ^ ) jJc, ^ UsLJ ) a Isj 

Margin 

LjjJI } jjiAJI J>4yi 


* The tomb of Bahlol i- Lodi is situated outside the western wall of the 
enclosure of the shrine of Nasir-ud-din, Cheragh-i- Delhi, in a garden known as 
Jodh Bagh. — Asar-us-Sanadid. 

f His tomb is situated in Qutb, Delhi, 
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Rev : — 

— <jX 3 ! <iX3 41 J 

“ Sher SMb, the Sultan ; may God perpetuate his kingdom and State ! The 
friend of religion and the world, the father of victory, the just Sultin. There is 
no God, but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God. Abubakr, Umar, 
Usman and Ali.” 

2.— Salem Jalal Khan was crowned Emperor of Hindustan in the for- 

b4h Sur. tregs oj f Kalinjar, in 1545, by the title of Islam Shah, though he 
was familiarly known as Salem Shah. He reigned for about five 
years, and died at Gwalior in 1553. He struck coin bearing the 
following inscription ; — 

,<L. <s!J I jdc, ^ I b J'-c & Lio ^ I S Lis |» A~o I ^. o f r ctJ I I 

LjjJI <Xt& 


“ The father of victory, Islam Shah, the son of Sher Shah, the Saltan, may 
God perpetuate his kingdom ! Struck in the time of the Amir, the defender of 
the faith, the splendour of the religion and of the world.” 

3. — Mnham- Muhammad Shah Sur, Adili, the son of Nizam Khan, assumed 

mad Sh&h t h e Imperial diadem in 1553. His coins bear the inscription : — 

,XL« 41 alis JwjloU 

“ The warrior by the grace of God, in the cause of religion, Muhammad 
Shah the Sultan ; may God perpetuate his kingdom !” 

4.— I bra- Ibrahim Shah Stir, the brother-in-law of Muhammad Shah, 

himShah Sur. nsur p e€ j throne. A copper coin of his bears the inscrip- 
tion : — 


4CL» j4c» A Lis ^ySkuJI 

W ^WJI ^ 

“ Struck in the time of the Amir, the defender (of religion), the father of vic- 
tory, the Sultan Ibrahim Shah ; may God perpetuate his reign ! 962.” 


5.— Sikan- Sikaudar Shah Sur, having expelled Ibrahim Shah, assumed 

dar Shah Sur. regalia of royalty, but died in Bengal after a brief reign. 

His coins bears the inscription : — 

=nr 

“ Struck in the time of Amir, the defender (of religion), dependent on God, 
Sikandar Shah, the Sultan. 962.” 



GENEALOGY OF THE! MOGHAL DYNASTY. 

(1) KUTB-UD-DIN AMIR TYMUR GURGAN. 

(2) Jaldl-ud-dfn Miran Shdh. 

(3) Sultan Muhammad Mirza, 

(4) Sultan Abu Safd Mirza. 
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Mirza Jahangir. (22) Siraj-ud-din Muhammad Bahadar Shdh, 
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1. -A m i r 
Tyniur. 


2. — Babar. 


3. — Huma ■ 
yun. 


Qntb-ud-din Amir Tymiir, Gu*-gan, surnamed Sahib-i-Qiran-i- 
’Azim, called also Tymiir Beg and Tymur Lang, from his lameness. 
Born near Kesh (Shahr Sabz) April 6th, 1336. He was fifth in 
descent from Karatchar Miyan, the relative and counsellor of 
Changez Khan. Died February 8th, 1405, at Atrar, 74 farsangs 
from Samarkand, at the age of 70; buried at Samarkand, in a 
tomb which he had himself caused to be erected for the purpose. 
He is represented in the Museum by a silver coin, bearing the 
following inscription : — 

Obv : — 


Rev : — 

VA\ ^1 3 

“ Sultan Mahmud Yarlaghi Amir Tymiir, Gurgan." 

There is no God, but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God, 781.” 


Zahir-ud-din Muhammad Babar. Born 1483. His mother 
was Kutluk Nigar Khanam, the daugther of Yuni Khan, the grand 
Khan of the horde of Moghals. Died in his palace at Charbagh, 
near Agra, on 26th December, 1530, at the age of 47. His body 
was, at his own desire, carried to Cabul and buried in a beautiful 
spot marked out by himself on a hill near the city. Title after 
death, Geti Sitani , Firdaus Makani. His coin bears the inscrip- 
tion of Kalima, the names of the four Khalits of Islam and the 
King’s name : — 

b ^JAJI 

“ Zahir ud-din Muhammad Babar Badsbah i-Ghazi.” 


Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Humayun. He was born in the 
citadel of Cabul on March 6th, 1508, and ascended the throne 
at Agra on 29th December, 1530. His mother was Maharo 
Begam, a relative of Sultan Husain Mirza, of Khorasan. Died 
in his palace, in the Din Panah fort of Delhi, through a fall from 
the marble steps of his library, on the evening of 24th January, 
1556, in the 48th year of his age, after a reign of rather more 
than 25 years. He was buried at Delhi. Title after death 
Jannat Ashiani. 


His coin after the Kalima bears the following inscription : — 

^ I 0 I kL J 1 

<__^o Ale. 

“ The great Sultan, the revered sovereign, Muhammad Humayun, the va- 
liant ; may God, the Most High, perpetuate his kingdom and State ! Struck at 
Candahar, 95.” 
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There is a silver coin of Kamran Mirza, brother of Humayun 
who had been governor of the Par.jdb for some time,* with the 
following inscription : — - 

Ob v 

sliojl) ^ G--* ^ r-v5LJ 1 ^hstsJl * j*ki.3L*Jl ^UaL~J) 

a fi\ ji&sXiJ j Ual~s J ,£L« ^ bd d I jdc- ’ 

“ The great Sultan, the revered sovereign, Muhammad Kamran, the valiant 
King, may God, the Most High, perpetuate his kingdom and State ! Struck at 
Candahar in 951. ” 

Reverse - Kalirna. 

Margin : — 

^AcaJ 1 jSii y 1 

“ Abubakr the Just, Umr-ul-Faraq, Usman-ul-Gaffar, Ali-u]-Murtaza. ” 

Abul Fateh Jalal-ud-dm Muhammad Akbar. Son of ETamida 
Bano Begam, born in the castle of Amarkot, in lower Sindh, 
on Sunday, the loth of October, 1542, Crowned at Kala. 
naur, in the Gurdaspur District, on February 15th, 1556. Died 
at Agra, October 13th, 1605, at the age of sixty-three, after reign- 
ing fifty-one years and some months. He was. buried at Sikandra, 
near Agra. Title after death, Arsh Ashiani. 

There are several specimens in the Museum of the coins of 
Akbar, struck in the Mint of Lahore. They bear the inscrip- 
tion : — 

JAsj, ^31 yS ) 

“ God is (Akbar) great. Eminent is His glory.” 

This has, of course, reference to his claims to divine powers 
for the sentence may also mean, “ Akbar is God, and eminent is his 
glory.” 

A gold coin of Akbar, struck at Agra, has the following in- 
scription : — 

sliodb ^ Ikl uJ ) 

=jVl 6^21 <b— dikUj j <X, ^Ui )\ a1~- 

“ The great Sultan Jalal ud-din Muhammad Akbar, Badshah-i-Ghazi mav 
God perpetuate his reign and State ! Struck at Agra in 971.” ’ y 

A gold coin struck in the Lahore Mint has the inscription 

, 1 d iy.5 dl ^,lt> ^ &liaAb ^.-21 JJbt, 

fivi j,ysJ 


4.— Kamran 
Mirza. 


5. — Akbar. 


* (1 de pages 22 and 23 <>’pra. 
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“ Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar, Badshah-i-Ghazi, may God perpetuate his 
kingdom and State ! Struck at the capital of Lahore in 976,” 

In some other coins Lahore is called m ^ JaLJI^lQ Dar-ul- 
Sultanat, or the capital. Many coins of Akbar have the Kali- 
tna in square, and the names of the four companions of the Prophet. 
Some have on them the inscription : — 

dJJI 

“ God is great, and eminent is His glory.” 

6.— Jaban- Nur-ud-din Muhammad Jahangir. Born at Fatehpur Sikri 

on September 2nd, 1569. His mother was Jodh Bai, Princess of 
Jodhpur, called Maryam-Zamani.* He died at Bhimbar, on the 
Kashmir frontier, on the morning of October 28th, 1628, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age and the twenty-second of his reign. His 
corpse was, according to his own will, interred in the garden 
of Nfir Jahau, in Lahore, across the Ravi, Title after death, 
Jannat Makani. 

The coins of Jahangir and Nur Jahan, fully represented in the 
Museum, are highly interesting. Some have on them inscriptions 
of Persian couplets which are of real beauty and excellence. 

A gold coin of Jahangir, struck at Lahore, has the following 
couplet, composed by Amir-ul-Umera Asif Jah, whose mausoleum 
stands close by.f 

C-SJ*© I 

“The king Nur-ud-din Jahangir, son of the King Akbar, 

Has made the face of gold to shine like the sun and moon.” 

Struck at Lahore, 1015. 

Silver coins struck at Lahore have the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

A* 5 ' ^ 

Lfi ^1 alio JJ-V 

“ In the month of Bahman, the gold of Lahore became luminous like the 
moon. 

In the reign of the King Nur-ud-din, son of the King Akbar. 1019.” 

Another silver coin struck at the Lahore mint has the in- 
scription : — 

fc yyi a bia abis ij 


* Akbar’s mother bore the title Maryam Makani. 
t Vide page 108. 
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“ Through the name of the King TahAngir, son of the King Akbar, 

May the coin ot Lahore ever remain bright!” 1026. 

A rupee, also struck at Lahore, has the following couplet in- 
scribed on it : — 


y)^ i — Av* ll y^^i 

j.\V j^SiS ya Aba |»lu 

“ So long as the sky continues to revolve. 

May the coin of Lahore be current in the world in the name of the 
king Jahangir ! ” 1017.* 

The following silver coin of the Agra mint, in the Museum, is 
interesting : — 

A Lc, \ - V ^ J Aw-' 

aliojb aUo 

“ The king, the asylum of the world, Niir ud-din JahAngir, son of 
the King Akbar, 

Stamped this coin in the city of Agra,” 

Another coin of the Agra mint has the following inscrip- 
tion 

aL» A bio If jj *1^ A_jS! 

“ The coin of Agra was endowed with beauty of gold. 14. 

Through King JahAngir, son of the King Akbar, 1028.” 


* Mr. Rodgers, in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, mentions the 
following silver coins of JahAngir, struck in the Lahore mint ; but they are not 
in the Museum : — 

y'y ,X«o y • y<± 

yS\ &l~o alia aI 

“ In the month of Isfandarmuz, this coin was struck on gold at Lahore, 
By the monarch of the people, Jahangir, son of the King Akbar.” 

yyyi h> ^y yy^^ ys? 

_co ^sl alis c®AU aUi 

“ In the month of Tir, stamped this coin on gold at Lahore, 

The asylum of faith, King Jahangir, son of the King Akbar.” 

yy ji ^y yy^^ y^ <•« cpJpf r-* 

y*&\ r ^o ^1 1 yt^*^ A Lis A 

“ In the month of Urdi Bahisht, stamped this coin on gold at Lahore, 
The monarch of the age, King Jahangir, son of the King Akbar.” 

yy\ r* iX£s yj&>$ y y yy ys y* 

1 y&^ b^e* Life yy y 

‘ In the month of Farwardin the gold of Lahore became an object 
of jealousy to the luminous moon. 

Through the light of the coin of King Jahangir, son of the Kin» 
Akbar.” 
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The following silver coin of the Lahore mint was struck in 
the name of Nur Jahdn, the king’s favourite consort : — 

alioAb |»Uj jjlj alio ji&sj 

hr* P. 3 

“ By order of the King Jahangir, gold received a hundred-fold addi- 
tional value, 

Through the name of N&r Jahan, the Chief Consort. 

Year of accession 20 : struck at Lahore, 1035.” 

A rupee of the Candahar mint has the following inscription : 

t.H alis alii )) S^sJa AAs^IsAa-s 

“ The coin of Candahar became delightful 
Through King Jahangir, son of the King Akbar,” 1026, 

6— S hah Shahab-ud-dfn Muhammad Shah Jahan, surnamed Sahib 

JabAn. Qiran-i-Sani. Born at Lahore on 30th Rabi-ul-avval 1000 A. H. — 
(5th January 1592 A. D.;, by the daughter of Ude Singh, son of 
Raja Maldeo, Rana of Marwar, commonly known as Jagat Gosain. 
Died in the palace of Agra on 21st January, 1666, and was buried 
close to his favourite consort, Murnt&z Mahal, niece of the cele- 
brated Nur Jahan, and daughter of Asif Jah, in the mauso- 
leum now known as the Taj of Agra. He died aged seventy- 
four years, and had reigned thirty years. Title after death. Fir- 
daus Ashiani Ala flazrat. 

There are in the Museum several silver coins of Shah Jahan 
struck in the Lahore Mint. Some of these bear the inscription : — 
t C lii 9Ah lio a! 1 C ^ t ^ 3 il ^ • — - i -■ ■ 

1 j 1 A ■ _ 

“ The second lord of Constellation Shahab-ud-din Muhammad Shah Jahan, 
Badshah-i-Ghazi. Struck in Lahore, the Dar-ul-Saltanat.'' 

On the reverse is the Kalima, and in the margin are the 
names of the four Khalifs. 

“ By the truth of AbiBakr, the justice of Umar, the modesty of Usman and 
the learning of All-”* 

There are several coins of Shah Jahan in the Lahore Muse- 
um, struck in the mints of Delhi, Agra, Patna, Buihanpur, Ahmad- 
abad and Multan. There are also some Nisar coins of Shah 

Jahan struck in 1066 A. H, 

7.— Aurang Muhammad Muhy-nd-din Aurangzeh Alamgir. — Burn 22nd 
zeb Alamgir, October, 1618, near Gujrat, (Deccan) sou of Mumtaz Mahal. Died 

* The attribute of each of the four successors of Muhammad is described, 
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on Friday, the 21st February, 1707, in his camp at Ahmadnagar, 
near Daulatabad, aged ninety lunar years and fourteen days, hav- 
ing reigned fifty years, and was, in pursuance of his own will,* 
buried in the precincts of the mausoleum of Shah Zen-ud-din, 
three kos from Daulatabad. Title alter death, Ala Kkakani Khuld 
Makani. 

The following couplet, composed by Mir Abul Bald, known 
by the poetical name of Sahbai, was struck on Aurangzeb’s gold 
coin, of which there are specimens in the Museum 

“ The King Aurangzeb Alamgir 
Struck gold coin in the world like the luminous sun.” 

For silver coin, the word Badr pj^, “Sun” was changed 
to Mehr p^., “ Moon, ” the remaining part of the inscription 
being allowed to stand. 

There are silver coins of Aurangzeb in the Museum struck 
at Lahore in the fourth year of accession. 

Some of the coins struck in Multan bear the following in- 
scription : — 

— \ Id & L& A b p--^*3 p o c^&ppl * p - 1 pj I 

I.P=1 

.Xc, 1 pS L» pb> ^ bsL* ^ L« 3 Ip ) A <__jp-c> 

“JAbul Muzaffar Muhy-ud-din Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur Alamgir, Bad- 
shah-i-Ghazi — 1069. 

Struck in Multan, the capital, in the first year of the auspicious reign.” 

Qutab-ud-dai Muhammad Muazzam Shah Alam Bahadur Shah. 8 — S h & h 

Born 1643, in the Deccan ; died at Lahore, on 19th February, M am * 

1712, in the seventy first lunar year of his age and the fifth of his 
reign. His body was conveyed to Delhi, where it was buried 
within the precincts of the mausoleum of the saint Qutab-ud-din, 

Title after death, Khuld Manzil. 

His coin, struck at Lahore, bears the following inscription : 

— ^pls> sbisdb alia JLc 

^p!pjb» m •. j ♦ « «« ^p^pits. i- 3 — 3 pp**! <-a-— d aL vJ Ip I J <_»p*o 

“ The coin of Shah Alam Badshah-i-Ghazi, 1119. 

Struck in Lahore, the Dar-ul-Saltanat, in the first year of the 
auspicious reign.” 


* Ma-Asiri Alamgiri, page »22, 
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9. — Jahan- 
dar Shah. 


10,— F a r 
rukh Siyar. 


There are coins of Delhi, Multan, Lucknow, Sirliand, Azima- 
bad, Peshawar and Surat. 

Muhammad Moz-ud-din Jahandar Shah. Born, 1660, in the 
Deccan ; died, 1713, and was buried in the precincts of the mauso- 
leum of Humayun. Title after death, Khuld Ardmgah. 

The following coins of this Emperor are in the Museum : — 

(1 ) alii ^jtAjb^e, fib* } ylf* ji 

WVP 

ubUw* A^.1 Abl^b^alsba .jtsXsJl^lA 

“ The victorious Emperor Jahandar Shah, the valiant, 

Put his stamp on the sun and moon throughout the world, 1124. 
Struck in Shah Jahaaabad, the capital, in the first year of the 
auspicious reign.” 

(2) fit* J X~o j 

ilrp 

y L* cr Ui*/ I J \j I C_2>^c> 

“ The victorious Emperor Jah&ndar Shah, the valiant, 

Struck coin in the world like the sun and moon, 1124. 

Struck iu the Dar-ul-Sultanat of Lahore, iu the first year of the 
auspicious reign.” 

(3) ^b^sa, fibisAb <5 bs» j lAj I^ck <- v .-~c* bo jc* jjjj Ajp 

“ The emperor of the world, Jahandar Shah, 

Struck coin on gold like the Sahib Qiran, 1124. 

Struck at Shah Jahanabad, the capital, in the first year of the 
auspicious reign.” 

Muhammad Farukh Siyar. Born 1686; died 1719 after a 
reign of six years and four months. Buried iu the sepulchre of 
Humayun. Title after death, Shahidi Mahrum. 

His coins, struck at Lahore, bear the following inscription : — 


j~* fyi Ji ) abs»Ab Ji <5=* j\ X- 

llp6 



^ or ■■■> l~b— 1 L ^ A 




“ Farrukh Siyar, the monarch of the land and sea. 

Put his stamp on silver and gold, through the grace of God, 1125. 
Struck iu Lahore, the Dur ui-Sultanat, in the second year of the 
auspicious reign.” 


There are coins, struck in Kashmir, Murshadabad, called 
Khujista Bunyad, Ab*jj (of auspices origin) ; Sbahja- 
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nabad called the Dar-ul-Khildfat ; Akbarabad, ca ll ed 

Mustakir-ul-Mulk or Mustakir-ul-KluUfat 

-xiilaJI jSlz — ••(the seat of the Empire) ; Burhanpur, called Dar-ul- 
Sarurjjj- Jl^lo (the place of joy) ; Azimabad; Bareilly ; and Mul- 
tan, called Darul-Aman (or the house of peace). Arcot and Etawa. 

Shams-ud-din Abul Barakat Rafi-ul-Darajat. Died 1718. Bu- 
ried in the mausoleum of Humayun. 

The following coin, struck by this Emperor at Lahore, is in 
the Museum : — 

Hr* 

“ Rafi-uI-Darjit, the monarch of land and sea, 

Struck coiu in India with thousands of blessings, 1 131. 

Struck at Lahore, the Dar-uI-Sultacat, in the first year of the reign.” 

There are also coins of Multan and Shah Jahanabad struck by 
this Emperor. 

Rafi-ud-Daula Shah Jahan II. Died 1718. Buried in the 
mausoleum of Humayun. Struck coin in Lahore with the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

lip 1 ! aLisjb Xvo 

1 jy^ ^ * " --da.!. — 1 ly 1 a ' _ -- 

“The auspicious coin of the valiant king, Shah Jahan. 1 131 (1718 A. D.) 
Struck at Lahore, the Dar ul-SuItanat, in the first year of the 
auspicious reign. ” 

Abul Fatah, Roushan Akhtar, Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Sbah. 
Born 5th August 1702 A.D., in the neighbourhood of Ghazni, son 
of Maryam Makani. Died at Delhi, on the morning of the 14th 
April, 1748, in the thirty-first year of his reign and forty-sixth 
year of his age. Buried in the precincts of the mausoleum of 
Nizam-ud-din, Delhi. Title after death, Firdaus Ardmgdh. The 
coins struck by this Emperor in the Lahore mint, bear the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

llpT' — absjb 

>- -aVd Jl^lu t 

“ The fortunate coin of Muhammad Sbah, the valiant king,— 1132. 
Struck at Lahore, the Dar-ul Sultanat, in the first year of the 
auspicious reign.” 

There are numerous coins of this Emperor struck in the mints 
of Multan, Akbarabad, Shahjahanabad, Peshawar, Surat, Akhtar 


it.— l? a fi- 
ul-Darjat, 


12— Rafi- 
ud-Daula, 


13.— M u - 

bam mad 
Shah. 
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14.— A h - 
mad Shah. 


15. — Alam- 
gir IL 


16 — Shah 
Alain II, 


Nagar, (Oudb), Arcot, Murshedabad, Bareilly, Farukhabad, Benares 
called Huhammadabad, Etawa and Burhanpur, styled the Dar- 
ul-Sartir (or the house of joy). 

Mojahid-ud-din Abul Nasir Ahmad Shah. Bom 1727. Died 
1775 ; buried at Qadam Rasul in the environs of Delhi. His 
coins struck at Lahore, bear the following inscription : — 

I'T aUcaU aUs X~» 

^5 yi U - - . ' . -» — : ytez, 1 — y y5 ? 3 uo— -LL J ly 1 A 

“ The fovtnnats coin of Ahmad Shah, Bahadur, the valiant king. 
A. H. 1162. 

Struck at Lahore, the capital, in the first year of the auspicious 
reign.” 

Abul ’Adi ’Az-ud-din Muhammad Alamgir II. Born 1687 ; 
died 11th November, 1759, at the age of seventy-three ; buried in 
the sepulchre of Humayun. He struck coins bearing the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

aL» y y^A ^hll y^ 4 .&J )&£ yi A^ X~0 

llv* aI^AO r** 

“ The king ’Aziz-ud-din ’Alamgir, 

Struck coin in the seven climes, like the luminous sun and moon, 1170. ” 
The following square gold coin was struck at Delhi : — 

Obv . — 

fih&Ah _y-X*Jlc > Jaar* JilyX* X-« 

f o Ah I r sjAssllylA 

liev . — 

dUl ^1 ,J) U 

Margin — 

< fX* ^ ^ O 4 ^ 

Obv . — “ The fortunate coin of Abul ’Adi ’Aziz-ud-dir. Muhammad Alamgir^ 
Badshnh-i-Ghazi, 

Struck at Shah Jahanabad, the capital in the year 2.” 

Rev . — “ There is no God, but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of God. ” 
Margin — “ By the truth of Abu Bakr, the justice of Umar, the modesty of 
Usman, and the learning of Ali.” 

The following coin was struck at Lahore : — 

\\„ ^ sl&Ah ySji \ £> AlyL_* X-9 

or ■ 4 ^' =4 ^ or A < - y — 

“ The fortunate coin of Alamgir Badshah-i-Ghazi — 1100. 

Struck at Lahore, the Dai-ul-SuItanat, in the first year of the 
auspicious reign.” 

Ali Gauhar Shah Alam II. Born 1727 at Allahabad ; died 
1807, at the age of eighty-one ; buried at Qutab, Delhi. Title 
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after death, Firdaus Manzil. He struck coin bearing the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

1 rl y yXA u-.-JLfc yj FA: 

& 1.&5 

“ The shadow of God’s mercy, the Defender of the religion of M uhammad, 

Shah Alam, the king, put his stamp on the seven climes.” 

Another coin has the following inscription : — 

A-JlS j v^Lo 

^*3 [c> & Lie 

“ ShAh Alam, the king. Defender of the religion of Muhammad, 

Through the grace of God struck coin like that of Sahib Qiran.” 

Abul Nasr Muin-ud-din Akbar Shah II. Born 1759. Died 17.— Akbar 
1821, at the age of sixty-two, buried in the precincts of the 
mausoleum of Qutb-ud-din. Title after death, Arsh Arumgdk. 

He struck coin bearing the following inscription : — 

aLscAIj Js*ss-* 

>,tt ».>*•<« vlb! <__s^yo 

“ The fortunate coin of the lord of second constellation, Muham- 
mad Akbar, Badshah-iGhazi. 

Struck at Shah Jahanabad, the Darulkhilafat, in the first year of 
the auspicious reign. ” 

The Coins of Nadir Shah and his successors. 

The Museum possesses some very interesting coins of the 
Afghan Kings. Notable among these are the coins of Nadir Shah 
and his successors. 

The gold coins of Nadir Shtth have the following inscription. I— Nadir 
He struck this com after the battle of Karnal. 

c,—!* L® ^ A li aUa y ci.A.v.-i 1 

I Ida <-—5^-0 dll jJlA. 

‘‘ The king of kings, the lord of constellation, 

Is Nadir, the head of the kings of the world. 

May God prolong his reign! Struck at Bhakkar, lloS,’’ 

Another coin has the following inscription : — 

t y^ £ r' ■■ j*lj y FA 

y y^s, y ) j jlj 

“ The coins of Nadir of Persia, the asylum of the world. 

Have proclaimed his empire throughout the world. 

What is past is best !” 
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There are coins struck by this king in Delhi, Peshawar, Isphi 
han and Tabrez.* 


2. — Ahmad Ahmad Shah Durrani struck coins at Lahore, bearing; the 

Sh<Ui Dur- f 11 • ° 

raui. followiDg inscription : — 

aUab" j\ jjj, 

Ac*) tr <jJalwJtplA 

ibisOb fibis A*c^1 

“ By the command of God, the inscrutable, Ahmed, the king, 

Struck coin on silver and gold from the bottom of the sea to the 
height of the moon. 

Struck at Lahore, the Dar-ul-Sultanat, in the first year of the 
auspicious reign. 

The pearl of the age, Ahmed Shah, the king.” 

There are coins struck by this king in Multan, Delhi, Sirhind, 
Kashmir, Bhakkar, Bareilly and Dera. 

3. — Tymur The following coins of Tymur Shah, son and successor of 

Ahmad Shdh Durrani, are in the Museum : — 


HIV X~* b pH*J 

Ac»1 rJ~~i J 


J»bl J yfj ) lAc» p X&J 
>- •: Ip I A t^jsyc> 


11 By the command of God and the Prophet of the people. 

The coin of Tymur Shah became current in the world, 1171. 
Struck at Lahore, the Dar-ul-Sultanat, in the first year of the 
auspicious reign.” 


Another coin has the following inscription : — 


sb* } Syib } AL tjp* 

ibis jy~S Xv» J*'& &jv*. ji li 

“ Heaven has borrowed gold and silver from the sun and moon. 
That the coin of Tymur Shah be struck on its face, 1205.”+ 

In the coins of Tymur Shah, Oandahar is styled Ashraf-ul- 
B ilad-i- Ahmad Shahi ^ bis A*eJ aJJI meaning ‘ the 

noblest of the towns of Ahmad Shah.’ 

4— Shah- Shahzaman, the son and successor of Tymur Shah, struck 

coins at Peshawar bearing the following inscription : — 

* For further accounts of the coins of Nadir Shah, see my History oj the 
Punjab, pages 196 and 202. 

+ The following was the inscription of Tymur Shah’s seal 

^bis jyA ulJjA j»JbseJ t-abLo j] Ais 

“ Through the grace of God the kingdom of Tymur Shah 
Became conspicuous in the world.” 

Vide my History of the Punjab, page 289. 
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j\}S 

f*^ gtjfp 

A (jV ^ A? W ‘-At- 6 

“ Through the grace of God, the Lord of both worlds, 

Coin became current in State in the name of Shall Zam&n. 

Struck at Peshawar in the eighth year of the auspicious reign." S. 

A coin struck at Herat bears the following inscription : — 

l^lp <a-. AA — i lj 1 A c-a^-o 

By the command of God, Zam£n Shah, the king of kings. 

Struck coin on gold in all directions. 

Struck at Herat, the Dar*ul Sultanat, 1214. v 

Mahmfid Shah, the elder brother of Shah Zatrutu, on ascending 5 — -M a. h - 
the throne of Cabul, stamped coin of which the following, struck Shah, 
at Herat, is in the Museum ; — 

i>ii» di 

It'lv t^jl^S )j 1 A t— oj»o 

“ Mahmud' Shih, the king, conqueror of the world, 

Struck coin on gold by the command of. God. 

Struck at Herat, the Dar-ul-Sultanat, in 1217.” 

Shuja-ul-Mulk, the own brother of Shah Zaman (their mother e.-Shu j a- 
was a Eusufzai lady), on ascending the throne, struck coin bearing ul Mulk ' 
the followng inscription : — 

al* } a) 5 X-- s 

&\ji) caDuJ) ^Wi» &^jjy *l~» 

^IaJ r rJ-vO 

“ The king the disciple of the Faith, Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, 

Struck coin on silver and gold like the luminous sun and moon. 

Struck at Peshawar in the third year of accession,” 

A coin struck by Sk&h Shuja in Kashmir has the following 
inscription : — 

i y <3=» j 1 J) 

-yi j j&s alio ^laio alio 

“ By the grace of God Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, the king of the land 
and sea, 

Struck coin on silver and gold. 

Struck at Kashmir in the year, 1219 A. H, and the second year of 
accession.” 
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7 — A y ii b 
Shili. 


Oliver coins. 


Ayub Shall, a younger brother of Shuja-ul-Mulk, who was 
installed on the throne of Ciibul by the Barakzai Sardar, Muham- 
mad Azim Khan,* stamped coin of which the following specimen, 
struck in Peshawar, is in the Museum : — 

•alia _5C~v gbua _^1 Ai» ah* y j) 

V a lii. <_s^-o 

“ The sun and moon gained their splendour in the world, 

Through the brilliancy of the rays of the coin of Ayub Shall. 
Struck at Peshawar in the seventh year of accession.” 

The Museum possesses a treasure of other coins, such as coins 
of the Sikh time ; Persian coins ; Central Asian coins ; Russian 
coins; coins of Native States, namely, Nepal, Patiala, Nabha, 
Alwar, Bahawalpur, Chamba, Jhind, Maler Kotla, Jaipur ; also coins 
of the Lucknow Kings ; English coins ; Italian coins ; French coins ; 
European coins ; American coins ; Parthian coins ; Burmese coins 
and Chinese coins. 

* Vide my History of the Panjdb, pages 460 and 484. 


The End. 
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Abdul Hakim, Sialkoti, Mulla, an account of, 60. 

Abdul Karim, Mir, Superintendent of Public Works at Lahore, 61. 

Abdul Ghani, tomb of, 144. 

Abdul Haq, Sheikh, the dome of, 167. 

Abdul Jalil, Sheikh, tomb of, 205. 

Abdullah Khan, mosque of, 228. 

Abdullah Shah, Beloch, tomb of, 196. 

Abdullah Wari, Mohalia, 93. 

Abdul Majid Khan, Multani, Nawab, 326 and 334. 

Abdul Rahim, Khnn-i- Khanan, birth of, at Lahore, 26 and 39. 

Abdul Razzak, Malcai , the mausoleum of, 192. 

Abdul Samad Khlin, Nawab, Viceroy of the Panjab, punishes the Sikhs, 72 ; his tomb at 
Begampura, 133. 

Abdus Salam, Devi, 63. 

Abdus Salam, Maulana , of Lahore, 41, 

Abul Fazl’s description of Lahore, SS. 

Abul Hasan Khan, site of the dome of, 152. 

Abul Ma’ali, Shill, rebellion of, 25. 

Abul Maali, Sheikh, the Saint, an account of, 63 ; his mausoleum, 203. 

Adina Beg Khan, invites the Mahrattas to the Panjib, 78, 

Agri-hortieultural Gardens, Lahore, 314 to 316. 

Ahluwalia Gardens, 250. 

Ahluwdlia House, 196. 

Ahmad Ali Khan, the dome of, 160. 

Ahmad Shah, Abdali, his invasions of the Panjiib, 74 to 79 ; occupies Lahore, 75. 

Ahmad Yar Khan, Multani, 326 and 339. 

Aitchison College, 297. 

Aitchison Ganj, 326. 

Aitchision, Lady, Hospital for Women, 297. 

Aitchison, Sir Charles, portrait of, in the Montgomery Hall, 311 ; 1st Chancellor, Puujttb 
University, 313. 

Akbar, coronation of, at Kalanor, 25 (foot note) ; his wars with Sekandar Shah Sur, 26; 
marches to Lahore, 27, visits Pak Pattan, 28 ; makes Lahore his head-quarters, 32; 
religious notions of, 33. 

Akbari Gate, 86 and 1 IS. 

Alam Shah, Syad, of Lahore, 351. 

Ala-ul-Mulk, Mulla, the designer of Shaiimar Gardens, 60 and 142. 

Albert-Victor, H. R. H. the Prince, Memorial Wing of, to the Mayo Hospital, 292-3. 

Ali, Oilani, Hakim,, his mysterious reservoir at Lahore, 32. 

Ali Mardan Khin, joins the Emperor Shah Jahan at Lahore, 53 ; made viceroy of Lahore, 
55 ; his canal from Rajpur, 55 ; lays out the Shaiimar Gardens, 142 ; his death, 58 
and 153 ; his mausoleum, 152 ; an account of his ancestors, 153 and 388 — 9. 

Amir Khan, Masjid of, 170. 

Anangpal, son of Jeypal, Rdja of Lahore, 10. 

Anarkali, tomb of, 186 — 7 ; station of, 252, 

Andhi Haveli, 232. 

Anga, Dai, mosque of, 163. 

Arjan, the 4 th Sikh Guru, 44; his death, 44 ; his Samddh, 130, 

Armoury, in the Lahore fort, 128. 
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Asif Khan, brother of Nur Jahan, palace of, at Lahore, 49 and 52 ; appointed governor of 
Lahore, 49 ; death of, 56 ; burial of, 56 ; tomb of, 108. 

Anjuman-i-Himayati-Islam, Lahore, 279. 

Anjuman-i-Islamia, Panjab, 278. 

Anjuman-i-Ittihad-i-Panjab, 277. 

Anjuman-i-Niamania, Lahore, 280. 

Aurangzeb, an account of the reign of, 63 to 71 ; his mosque at Lahore, 113. 

Ayaz, Rhwaja, the mosque of, 144. 

Ayaz, Malik, left in charge of Lahore by Mahmud, 85 ; builds Lahore, 226 : tomb of, 226. 
Azim Beg, Mirza, of Lahore, 351. 

Aziz-ud-din, Faqir Syad, an account of the family of, 336 to 339. 


Babar, invited to the Panjab, 20 ; occupies Lahore, 20 ; description of the country by, 102. 
Badami Bagh, 250 (a). 

Badar Diwau, Shah, Chilla of, 139. 

Badr-ud-din Slvih Alam Bokhari, the mausoleum of, 22S. 

Badshahi Masjid of Aurangzeb, 113 to 116. 

Bagga Gumbaz, 136, 

Bahari Khwilja, the disciple of Mian Mir, 60 ; tomb of, 178. 

Bahadur Khdn, NawAb, the mausoleum of, 167. 

Bahrain Khan, the tutor and General of Akbar, 26. 

Bahrain, Sultan, invades Lahore, 11. 

Baikunth Das ka Shiwala, 23S. 

Bakhshish Singh, Kour, 326 and 340. 

Balim, the Lahore Viceroy, defeated by Bahrum Sultan, 11. 

Band-i-Alamgiri, 67 ; its present remains, 84. 

BangaSabitya Sabha, Lahore, 282. 

Banke Bahari, the Shiwala of, 238. 

Baoli Sahib,- 237. 

Basant Fair, an account of, 146 and 26S. 

Bawa Farid, Shakarganj, Chilla of, 1S5-6. 

Begampura, architectural remains of, 137. 

Bernier, Francis, view of, regarding Lahore, 5 ; his account of Lahore, 91. 

Bkaddar Kali, Mandar of, in Niaz Beg, 193 ; fair of, 199 ; Mandar of, in Lahore 240 
Bhagat Ram, Bakhshi, Shiwala of, 235. 

Bhagwan Das, Lala, 326 and 336. 

Bhaguan Dis, Raja, death of, 31. 

Bhati Gate, 87 : mosque of, 227. 

Bhawani Das, Diwan, Samadh of, 150. 

Bheron ji ka Asthan, in the city, 241. 

Bkerion ka Than, in Ichra, 101 and 199. 

Bhikari Khan, Nawab, an account of 222 ; Golden mosque of 22^ 

ofMs-9 h ' a h0ly 0f Lahore ’ visited by Shih Jahan, 52 ; an account of, 59 ; tomb 
Bolak Singh, Sirdar, 327 and 343. 

Brij Lai Ghose, Doctor, Rai Bahadur, 351. 

Buddhist Sculptures in the Lahore Museum, an account of, 365 to 376. 

Budku ka Ava, 150, 

Bukkan Khan, mosque of, 224. 

Burhan-ud-din, Fakir Syad, 326 and 336. 

Burue’a traditions regarding Lahore, 5 ; his account of Lahore, 9S. 


Cabuli Mai, Haveli of, 234. 
Cental Jail, Lahore, 302, 
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Central Model School, 319. 

Central Museum, Lahore, an account of, 353 to 365. 

Central National Muhammadan Association, Panjab, 281. 

Chajju Bhagat ka Chaubara 207 ; his Chaubara in Dhal Mohalla, city, 212. 

Chandar Bhan, the poet of Lahore, 61. 

Chanda Singh, Sirdar, of Lahore, 351, 

Chand-rat, 101. 

Chatwan Badshahi, 197. 

Cheraghon ka Mela, or the fair of lamps, an account of, 146 to 26S. 

Chief Court, Panjab, 284. 

Chiniamvali Mosque, 224. 

Chor-Mor, Thakurdwara of, 240. 

Chauburji, 188. 

Coryat Thomas, his account of Jahangir, 120. 

Chota Lai, Garden of, 321. 

Coins in the Lahore Museum, an account of, 304 to end, 

Cooper, Mr. Frederick, portrait of, 311. 

ID. 

Dai Anga, tomb of, 133 ; mosque of, 163. 

Dai Lado, mohalla of, 94 : mosque of, 205. 

Dalip Singh, proclaimed Maharaja of the Panjab, S2. 

Dara Shekoh, his palaces at Lahore, 64 ; his war with Aurangzeb, G4 ; his flight to Mul 
tan, 65 ; death of his Consort, 65; his mohalla Chouk Dara, 96 and 170 ; his garden 
250. 

Daserah ka Mela, or the Daserah Fair, 271. 

Das Mai, DewAn, Rcii Bahadur, of Lahore, 327 and 347. 

Data Ganj Bakhsh, mausoleum of, 179 to 1S2. 

Daulat Khan, Lodhi, viceroy of Panjab, invites Babar to Lahore, 19 
Davies, Sir Henry, portrait of, 311. 

Delhi Gate, 86. 

Dewa Dharma Sabha, Lahore, 2S0. 

Dhian Singh, Baja, Haveli of, 233. 

Dia Nand Anglo-Vernacular Yedic College, 282 — 3. 

Dilawez Garden, across the Ravi, 45. 

Dil Bagh Rai, Shiwala of, 239. 

Dilkusba Garden, 250. 

Dina Nath, Raja, well of, 221 ; Haveli of, 233 ; Shiwala of, 224 ; garden of, 250 (a). 
District Court, Lahore, 307. 

Divinity College, 316, 

Diwan i-’Am, 123. 

Diwani-Khas, 124. 

Donald, McLeod, Sir, portrait of, 311. 

Donald Town, 252. 

Duldul Horse, 271. 

Durand, Major-General Sir Henry Marion, portrait of, 311 
Durga Parshad, of Anarkali, 327 and 343. 

ZELL 

Edwards, Sir Herberts, portrait of, 311. 

Egerton, Sir Robert, portrait of, 311. 

Eusaf, Mirza, of Lahore, 39. 


IF 1 . 

Fane, Henry Edward, his account of Lahore, 99, 
Farhat Khan, Amir of Akbar’a Court, 40. 
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Farid, Sheikh, BoJchdri, defeat* Prince Khusrow, 40; appointed Governor of the Panjab, 
44. 

Fatah Jang Khan, 326 and 341. 

Fazil Khan, the Prime Minister of Aurangzeb, death of, 6S. 

Fazl Shah, tomb of, 132. 

Ferah Bakhsh Garden, 144 and 249. 

Feroz-ud-dfn, Sheikh, tomb of, 184 ; account of the family of, 326 and 331. 

Furukhsere, succeeds Jahandar Shah, 72, 

Fidai Kh4n, Koka, site of the palaces of, 169. 

Forman, Reverend, Doctor, 283. 

Fort, Lahore, 119 and 253. 

Foulad Beg, Mirza, murdered, at Lahore, 35. 

Fyz Bakhsh, Garden, 249. 

Fyzi, Sheikh, death of, at Lahore, 37. 


Cr- 


Cam a, Imam, the tomb of, 221. 

Ganj Mohalla, 95. 

Gates of the city of Lahore, 85 to 87. 

Ghazi Khan, Viceroy of Lahore, 17. 

Ghazi-ud-din, the Delhi Wazir, marches to Lahore, 77. 

Ghias-ud-din, Balban, ascends the throne, 15 ; rebuilds the fort of Lahore, 16. 
Ghore Shah, tomb of, 158. 

Ghulam Mahbub Subhani, Sheikh, Nawib, 326 and 330 — 31. 

Ghulam Mohy-ud'din, Mian, of Bhagbanpura, 345. 

Golan Wala, Serae, 200. 

Gopal Das, Rai Bahadur, 351. 

Government College, 307. 

Government House, 296. 

Gulabi Bagh, gateway, 134 ; garden, 250. 

Gulab Khana, 117. 

Gulab Rai, Shiwala of, 237. 

Gul Badan, Shahzadi, site of the mausoleum of, 250 (a)- 
Guru Singh, Sabha, Lahore, 281. 


HI. 


Haji Aman Khan ka Katra, 232. 

Hakikat Rai, Samadh of, 244. 

Hamam or Royal Bath, in the fort, 125 ; in the Shalimar garden, 143, 

Hamid Kari, tomb of, 153. 

Hannman Ji ka Mandar, 237. 

Harbans Singh, Raja, 326 ; an account of the family of, 327. 

Harsukh Rai, Munshi, 327 and 341. 

Hassu Teli, tomb of, 202, 

Hathi Paon Gateway, fort, 121. 

Hazuri Bagh, 117. 

Herbert, St. Thomas, his account of Lahore, 88 ; his account of the fort of Lahore, 1 19. 
High School, Lahore, 277. 

Hira Singh, killed in action with Suehet Singh, 82. 

Hisam-ud-din, Hakim, of Lahore, 351. 

Hisam-ud-dm, Maulana, of Lahore, 41. 

Humayun, ascends the throne of Hindustan, 22. 

Husein Kuli Kban, Viceroy of Lahore, 23 ; an account of his life, 40 ; his death, 23. 
Hwen Thsang’s visit to the Panjab, 6. 
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Ibrahim, Mirza, 38. 

Ilm-ud-din Hakim, alias Wazir Khin, the Minister of Shih Jahan, 51 ; an account of, 61. 
Ilmud-din, Mian of Bhaghanpura, 3. 

Imam Bara of Shias, 185. 

Imam-ud-dfn Khan, Nawib, the tomb of, 182 — 3 ; the tomb of his mother 214 : the 
mosque of, 226 ; the Haveli of, 233, 

Inam ’Ali, Maulvi, 351. 

Inayat Bagh, 249. 

Inayat-ul-lah, Sheikh, tomb of, 20S. 

Indian Association, Panjab, 2S1. 

Ishaq, Maulvi, of Lahore, 42. 

Ismail, Maulana, Mufti , of Lahore, in the time of Akbar, 42. 

O'. 

Jaffar Khan, Nawab, the Hujera of, 165. 

Jahan Ara, Begam, daughter of Shah Jahan, 58. 

.1 ahandar Shah, gains victory at Lahore, 72. 

Jahangir, Emperor, ascends the throne, 42 ; is entertained by Asif Khan, 45 : his kos 
minars, 46 ; reduces Kangra, 4S ; his death, 49 ; his burial, 50 ; mausoleum of, 104 
to 10S. 

Jalal-ud-din, Mian of Bhagbanpura, 327 and 344. 

Jamal, Martlana, a learned man of Akbar ’s time, 42. 

Jamal-ud-din, Eaqir Syad, 326 and 336. 

.Tumi, Mulla of Lahore, an account of, 60. 

Jan Muhammad, Hazuri, tomb of, 171. 

Jaivaiiir Singh, the brother of Rani Jindan, 82; is put to death by the soldiery, 82; 
his samadh, 244. 

Javpal, Raji of Lahore, defeated by Mahmud, 10 ; his self-immolation, 10. 

Jaypal II, Baja of Lahore, 11. 

Jindan, Maharani, mother of Maharaja Dalip Singh, 82. 

•Joala Devi, Thakardoara of, 204, 

K. 

Kabuli Mai, governor of Lahore, 7S ; expelled by the Sikhs, 79 ; flie3 to Jammu, 79 
(foot note). 

Kadam Rasfil, 149. 

Kalanaur, Akbar’s coronation at, 25 ; an account of the town of, 25 (foot note). 

Kali Devi fca Mandar, 241. 

Kallo Bai, Haveli of, 231. 

Kamran, Mirza, rebellion of, 22 ; occupies Lahore, 22 ; his odes to Humayun, 23 ; his 
garden across the Ravi, 45 ; his Baradari, 112. 

Karancha Beg, the Amir of Mirza Kamran, 22. 

Karbala of the Shias, 27 1. 

Karim Bakhsh, Mian, mosque of, 320 ; an account of the family of, 327 and 343, 

Kashi Work, an account of, 392 — 3. 

Kashmiri gate, 85. 

Kassab Khana Hatful, 166. 

Kasur, origin of, 1 . 

Kayastlia, Sabha, Lahore, 278. 

Khalil-ullah Khan, appointed viceroy of the Panjib, 65. 

Khan-i-Dauran, the dome of, 151. 

Khana-i-Khanan, the mausoleum of, !o 4 ; an account of the ancestors of, 155—56. 

Kharak Singh, succeeds Ranjit Singh as sovereign of the Panjib, 81 ; his samadh, 130, 
Khawafipura, Mohalla, 96. 
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Khizamat Parast KhAn, appointed viceroy of Lahore, 50. 

Khizri Gate, 86. 

Khizr Khan, viceroy of Lahore, 18 ; rebellion of, 25. 

Khuda Singh, Bawa, Dharamsala of, 237. 

Khnshal Singh, Jamadar, Haveli of, 233 ; samadh of, 244 ; garden of, 250. 

Khusrow, Malik, succeeds Khusrow Shall, 12 ; besieged by Shahab-ud-din Ghori, 12 : 

defeated and put to death, 12. 

Khusrow, Poet, taken prisoner by the Moghals, 16. 

Khusrow, Prince, eldest son of Jahangir, rebellion of, 43 ; is defeated and confined, 43. 
Khusrow Shah, reigns at Lahore, 12. 

Khwabgah of Jahangir, 125. 

Khwabgah of Shah Jahan, 125. 

Khwaja Said, the dome of the daughter of, 161. 

Koh-i-Nur diamond, history of, 376 to 3SS. 

Kuka Panth’s Dharamsala, 237. 

Kuri Bagh, 196. 

Kutb-ud-din, Ebah , ascends the throne of Lahore, 13. 

la. 


Lachhmi, l’ani, the Samadh of, 130 

Lado, Dai, mosque of, 205. 

Lahore, the city, origin of, 1 : Hindu name of, 2 ; early mention of, by the Arab geogra- 
phers, 2 and 3 ; probable date of foundation of, 6 , the capital of Brahmanical dynasty, 
8 and 85 ; rebuilt by Mahmud of Ghazni, 8 ; invaded by Sabuktagin, 0 ; attached to 
the empire of Ghazni, 11 ; becomes the capital of the Ghaznivide dynasty, 11 : con- 
quered by Shahab-ud-din Ghori, 13 ; captured by Ghakkars, 13 ; becomes the capital 
of the Ghori dynasty, 14 ; captured by Sultitn Khwarazm, 14 ; seized by the Moghals, 
15 ; laid under ransom by Tymur, 18 ; conquered by Babar, 19 ; its great prosperity 
under the Moghals, 21 ; occupied by Mirza Kamran, 22 ; laid under siege by Muham- 
mad ZamAn, Mirza, 24 ; occupied by Humayun, 25 ; invaded by Hakim Mirza, 26 ; 
made head-quarters of Government by Akbar, 32; Jahangir’s fondness for, 44; 
becomes a great city under Shah JaliAn, 54 and 91 ; Aurangzeb enters, 65; invaded 
by Banda, the Sikh Guru, 69 ; fight at, between the AzimushAn and Jahanaar Shah, 
72 ; occupied by Ahmad Shah Abdali, 75 ; occupied by the Sikhs under their leader 
Jassa Singh, the Kalal, 78 ; ruled over by the triumvirate governors, 79 : formal grant 
of, by ShAh Zaman to Kanjt Singb, SO ; occupied by Kanjit Singh, 81 ; occupied by 
the British, 83 ; an account of modern period. 251 to 351 ; population of, 253 ; cli- 
mate, geology, vegetable products, &c.,of, 254 t.> 25S ; an account of its tribes, indus- 
tries, customs of the people, amusements, &c. 259 to 266 ; fairs held at, 267 to 272 ; 
modern institutions of, 273 to 325 ; an account of the antiquities of, 352 to end, 

Lahore Cathedral, 2S5. 

Lahore Central Jail, 303. 

Lahore District Court, 307. 

Lahore District School, 317. 

Lahore Female Penetentiary, 303. 

Lahore Government College, 307. 

Lahore Law School, 319. 

Lahore Medical Club, 2S2. 

Lahore Medical College, 300. 

Lahore Mission College, 283. 

Lahore Museum, an account of, 353 to 365. 

Lahore Norma! School, 31S. 

Lahore Post Office, 303, 

Lahore Telegraph Office, 301. 

Jjahore Veterinary School, 294—5. 
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Lahore Water Works, 298 to 300, 

Lahori Gate, S6. 

Lakhi Mokalla, 94. 

Lakhpat Rai, tank of, 19S ; Haveli of, 232. 

Lamgkan, battle of, 9, 

Langar Khan, mohalla of, 93 and 193. 

Lawrence, Col. Sir Henry, portrait of, 310. 

Lawrence Gardens, 313. 

Lawrence, Hall, 309. 

Lawrence, Lord, house of, 190 ; portrait of, 310 ; his description of Lahore, 351 ; monu- 
ment of, 319. 

Leitner, G. W., Doctor, First Principal, Lahore Government College, 30S ; First Regis- 
trar, Panjab University, 313. 

Loh, the son of Rama, the mythical founder of Lahore, 1 ; the mandar of, 1 (foot note), 
101, and 123. 

Lunatic Asylum, 31S. 

Lyall, Lady, Home, 293. 

1VL. 

McLeod, Sir Donald, portrait of, 311 ; monument of, 319. 

Madho Lai Husein, tomb of, 145. 

Magho Missar, Shiwala of, 238. 

Mahabat Khan, garden of, 155 ; an account of the ancestors of, 155—6. 

Mahar Das, Bawa, Mandar of, 241. 

Maha Singh, garden of, 250 (a) ..... 

Mahdi Kasam Khan, an Amir of Akbar’s Court, garden of, 26 (margin) ; house of, in 
Lahore, 27 ; made Commander of Four Thousand, 39. 

Mahtabi Bagh, 249. 

Mahmud of Ghizni, rebuilds Lahore, 8 ; wars on Jaypal of Lahore, 10. 

Mahmud Khwiija, alias Hazrat Eshan, mausoleum of, 139, 

Mahmud Shah, dome of, 158. 

Makau Baugla, 166. 

Mariam Z.unar.i, mosque of, 131. 

Masonic Institution, Panjab, 276. 

Masson’s account of Lahore, 99. 


Masti Gate, SO. 

Mayo Hospital, 300. 

Mayo School of Arts, 274 and 304—6. 

Medical College, 300. _ 

Mela Ram, tank of, 321 ; an account of the family, 326 anc. o . 

Menagerie, Lahore, 311, 

Mian Jawwad, Haveli of, 232. 

Miun Khan, Nawab, tomb and garden of, 14S ; Haveli of, in the city, -30 
Mian Mir, the Saint, invited to Agra by Jahangir, 47 ; visits him at Lahore, ol ; an 
account of his life, 59 ; mausoleum of, 1 74 to 177. 

Mian Mir, station of, 253 ; chapel of, 253. 

Mian Singh, Bhai, 326 and 332. 

Mian Wada, tomb of, 156—7. 

Mir Mahdi, Eujera of, 161. __ , . - 

Mir Mannu, or Moin-nl-Mulk, appointed viceroy of Lahore, to ; opposes the armies of 
Ahmad Shah, 76 ; dies, 77 ; tomb of, 16-. 

Mir Momin Khan, tomb of, 182. 

Mir Morud Jn Waini, rifle-instructor of Prince Khurram, 41, 

Mir Muhammad, an Amir of Akbar’s Court, 3S, 

Mirza Eusuf, surnamed Saff Shekan Kban, an Amir of Akbar’s Court, 89, 

Miskin Shah, Amri, tomb of, 179. 

Mobarak Haveli, 231, 
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Mobarak, Sheikh, dies at Lahore, 32. 

Mochi Gate, 86. 

Moghalpura quarters of the city, 17 and 92. 

Mohtaram, Sheikh, mausoleum of, 132. 

Moorcroft’s account of Lahore, 96. 

Morad Bakhsh, Prince, marriage of, 57. 

Morad Begam, widow of Mir Mannu, assumes the governorship of the Panjab, 77- 
Moran, mosque of, 224. 

Mori Gate, 87. 

Montgomery Hall, 309. 

Montgomery, Sir Robert, portrait of, 311. 

Moti Mahal or the Shish Mahal, the site of, 92. 

Moti Masjid, Fort, 125. 

Moudud, Sultan, defeats the last attempt of the Hindus to recover Lahore, 11. 

Mouj Daria Bokhari, mausoleum of, 194 — 5. 

Muhammad, the Prophet, relics of, 116. 

Muhammad Amin Kh4n, appointed viceroy of the Panjab, 66. 

Muhammad Amin, Maulana, a holy man of Lahore, 45 ; Jahangir’s account of him, 46. 
Muhammad Amin, the mosque of, 212. 

Muhammad Azrm, Syad, tomb of, 210 ; an account of the family of, 327 and 342. 
Muhammad Barkat Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur, an account of the family of, 345—7. 
Muhammad Fazil, Maulana, of Badakshan, 60. 

Muhammad Hakim, Mirza, rebellion of, 26 ; his defeat and flight, 29. 

Muhammad Husain Khan, Khan Bahadur, Doctor, 350-1. 

Muhammad Ishaq, Syad, tomb of, 210. 

Muhammad Kasam Khan, tomb of, 296. 

Muhammad Mo’azzam, Prince, appointed viceroy of the Panjab, 69. 

Muhammad, Maulana of Lahore, 41. 

Muhammad, Prince, viceroy of the Panjab, 15 ; killed in an action with the Moghals, 
Muhammad Said Khwaja, Lahori, tomb of, 193. 

Muhammad Saleh, Sheikh, tomb of, 208 ; his mosque, 223. 

Muhammad Saleh, Sindhi, mosque of, 209. 

Muhammad Siddik, Chishti, tomb of, 95. 

Muhammad Sultan, Serae of, 169. 

Mulla Shah, the disciple of Mian Mir, an account of, 59 and 175 ; tomb of, 178. 

Mul Raj, Dewan, rebellion of, S3. 

Multan, city, early mention of, by the Arab geographers, 2. 

Munawwar, Sheikh, an Ulema of Lahore in the time of Akbar, 42. 

Musa, Sheikh, mausoleum of, 204. 

Museum and Technical Institute, 273. 

Museum, Central, Lahore, an account of, 353 to 365. 

zsr. 

Nabi Bakhsh, Mian of Bhagbanpura, 345. 

Nadira Begam, the Baradari of, 177. 

Nadir Shah, invades the Panjab, 73. 

Nakiban \Yali Masjid, 203. 

Nanak Bakhsh, Sheikh, Khan Bahadur, 327 and 343. 

Nand Gopal, Bhai, Shiwala of, 242 — 3 ; an account of the family of, 326 and Sl'Z 
Narain Singh, Kour, 326 and 340. 

Naran ’ar Nath, Dewun, 326 and 332. 

Narandar Singh, Sirdar, 326 and 330. 

Na3ir ’Ali Khan, Nawab of Lahore, 328. 

Na3ir-ud-din Mahmhd, viceroy of Lahore, 14, 

Nasir-ud-din, Sheikh, 332, 
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IX 


Nasrat Khan, mausoleum of, 168. 

Nau Nehal Singh, succeeds to the soTereignty of the Panjab, 32 ; hisSamadh, 130; his 
Haveli, 233. 

Nawan Kot, 191. 

Nawazish ’Ali Khan, Nawab, 326 ; an account of the family of, 327. 

Niamat Khan, Mir, mausoleum of, 140. 

Nicholson, Brigadier General, John, portrait of, 311. 

Nila Gumbaz, 192. 

Niranjan Nath, Kaur, 326 and 330. 

Niwin Masjid, 102 and 225. 

Nizam ud-din Ahmad, Mirza, death of, 37. 

Nizdm-ud-dm, Mian, of Baghbanpura, 345, 

Nizam-nd din, Maulvi, mausoleum of, 164, 

Nowlakha Boarding School, 316. 

Nowlakha quarters, an account of, 157. 

Nur Jahan builds the Serae Nur Mahal in Jullundur, 49 ; entertains Jahangir there, 49 ; 

her death, 58 ; her tomb, 109 ; her history, 110 to 112 ; her garden, 250. 

Nur-ud-din, Fakir, an account of the family of, 335. 

Nurullah, Mir, Qazi of Lahore, 42. 

o. 

Oriental College, an account of, 275—6. 

ZE 3 . 

Pak Daman, Bibi, mausoleum of, 213. 

Panjab, origin of the name of, 7 (footnote! ; ancient Hindu capital of, 7 ; Mahmhd extends 
his conquests in, 10 : iudependence of, under the Lodis, 19 ; invaded by Baber, 20 ; 
made over to Mirza KamrAn by Hamayhn, 23 ; occupied by Sher ShAh Sar Afghan, 
24 ; invaded by Nadir ShAh, 73 ; invaded by Ahmad Shah Abdali 75—8 ; invaded by 
Shahzaman, 79 ; occupied fcy the Sikhs, 80 ; conquered by the British 83 ; early his- 
tory of, 365 to 370. 

Pan jab Brahmo Samaj, 282. 

Panjab Chief Court, 284—5. 

Panjab Masonic Institution, 276. 

Panjab Public Library, 1S8 and 322. 

Panjab Science Institute, 277. 

Panjab Text-Book Committee, 323 to 325. 

Panjab University, 312—3. 

Pari Mahal, Haveli, 231. 

Pari Mahal, mosque, 225. 

Parwez, the dome of, 160. 

PeshAwar, battle of, 10. 

Pir Aziz, Mohalla, 92, 

Pir Badi Rahnuma, mausoleum of, 207. 

Pir Shirazi, tomb of, 226. 

Pirthi Rae, Raja of Ajmere, defeated by Shahab-ud-din Ghori in the battle of Navain, 13. 
Pir Zakai, tomb of, 230. 

Post Office, 303. 

Q- 

Qamr-ud-dfn, Fakir Syad, Kban Bahadur, 326 and 339. 

Qulij Khan, Mirza, governor of the Panjab in the time of Akbar, 41. 

lEJ- 

Radha Kislian, Pandit, Shiwala of, 241. 

Radha Krishan, Shiwala of, 242. 

Rahim Bakhsh, Sheikh, 327 and 343. 
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INDEX. 


Rahim Khan, Doctor, Khan Bahadur, 347 to 350. 

Rahmatullah Shah, Syad, the Hujera of, 137. 

Railway Station, 286. 

Railway Technical School, 325. 

Railway Workshops, 287 to 290. 

Pvam Das, Guru, Gurdoara of, 236. 

Ram Das, Missar, of Lahore, 326 and 339. 

Ram Dwara, 240. 

Ram Nath, Diwan, 326 ; an account of the family of, 32S. 

Ram Rattan, Seth, Rai Bahadur, 326 and 341. 

Ram Singh, Samadh of, 244. 

Ranjit Singh, makes himself master of Lahore, SI ; death of, SI ; mausoleum of 129. 
P,asul Shahis, the dome of, 148. 

Rattan Chand, Diwan, garden of, 250 (a) ; tank and shiwala of, 321. 

Rattan Chand’s fountain and well, 304. 

Rattigan, the Hon’ble \V. H , 322. 

Ravi, River, course of, 84 ; tire Railway bridge of, 322. 

Ra 2 a Ali Khan, Jtaes, 326 and 339. 

Razia Sultina, marches to Lahore, 15 ; reduces the insurgent viceroy of Lahore, 15. 
Roberts, Mr. Arthur A., portrait of, 311. 

Roberts’ Volunteer Club, 276. 

Roe, Sir, Thomas, his account of Jahangir, 120, 

Kughnath Missar, shiwala of, 23S. 

Rustam Gbazi, Shah, mausoleum of, 192. 

Rustam, Mirza, 38. 


s. 

Saadat Khan, Nawab of Bahiwalpur, tomb of 210. 

Saadullah, Mulla, of Chiniot, introduced to Shih Jahin at Lahore, 55 ; made Wazir of the 
Empire, 5S ; an account of, 60. 

Sabir Shah, the High Priest of Ahmad Shill Abdali, 75 ; tomb of, 117. 

Sabuktagin, invades Lahore, 9. 

Sabz Gumbaz, 228. 

Sadhu, shiwala of, 242. 

Sadiq Khan, Nawib, the dome of, 155 ; an account of the family of, 155. 

Said Khan, an Amir of Akbar’s Court, 39 ; appointed governor of the Panjdb in the time 
of Jahangir, 42 

Salem Prince, married to the daughter of Rae Singh, 33 ; assumes the title of Jahangir on 
ascending the throne, 42, 

Samman Burj, 126. 

Sandhe Khan, Sheikh, 326 and 340. 

Sanskrit Parja Charmi Sabha, Lahore, 282. 

Sarup Singh, Malwai, Sirdar, 326 and 334. 

Sat Sabha, Lahore, 281. 

Sed Sar, mohalla of, 95. 

Senate Hall, 304. 

Seraj-ud-dm, Gilani, Sayad, the mausoleum of, 140. 

Shshab-ud-dm Ghori, ancestors of, 12 ; lays seige to Lahore, 13 ; dies, 13. 

Shili Abu Ishaq, Qadri, the mausoleum of, 197. 

Shill Alam, the Emperor, an account of the reign of, 70 ; death of, 71. 

Shah ’Almi Gate, 86. 

Shahar Par, proclaimed emperor at Lahore, 50 ; is defeated and blinded, 50. 

Shah Biliwal, tomb of, 158 — 9 ; ancestors of, 159. 

Shih Burj, 122 and 126. 

Shah Chiragh, the mausoleum of, 193. 
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Shah Daud, a learned man of Lahore, in Akbar’s time, 41. 

Shah Feroz, Gilani, the mausoleum of, 202. 

Shahid Ganj, an account of, 74 and 1G1— 2. 

ShAh Jahan, birth of, at Lahore, 50 ; proclaimed emperor, 50 ; his palace at Lahore 52 • 
founds the ShalimSr gardens, 56. ’ “ ’ 

Shah Jamal, the JDamdamu of, 200. 

Shah Kuli Mahram, an Amir of Akbar’s Court, 40, 

Shah Muhammad Ghaus, tomb of, 163. 

Shah Naw az Khhn, Nawab of Tonk, tomb of, 211. 

Shah Nawaz Khan, viceroy of Lahore, 75. 

SkAh Kaza Qidri, tomb of, 229. 

Shah Rustam Ghazi, tomb of, 192. 

Sh;ih Sharaff, tomb of, 191. 

Shah Zaman, invades the Panjab, 79. 

Shalimar gardens, founded by Shah Jahan, 56 ; an account of, 140 to 144, and 21G to 249. 
Shams-ud-dfn Altamash, assumes the reins of government, 14. 

Shams-ud dfn Khan, Alka, appointed viceroy of the Punjab, 26. 

Shams-ud-diu Khwaja of KUawafi, founds the Khawati mohalla in Lahore 41 • his 
death, 41. 

Shams-ud-dfn Qidri, ShAh, the tomb of, 201. 

Shankar Nath, Dewau, shiwala of, 23S. 

Sharf-un-Nissa Begam, the tomb of, 135. 

Shekha, Khokar, submits to Tymdr, 17- 
Sber Khan, viceroy of Panjab, 15. 

Sheronrvala Darwciza, 86. 

Sheronwali JIasjid, 102. 

Sher Shah, Sur, occupies the Panjab, 24 ; his death, 24. 

Sher Singh, Mahdraja, S2 ; assassination of, 82 ; samidli of, 245. 

Shish Mahal, 92 and 126, 

Shiv Ram Das of Lahore, 327 and 343. 

Sialkot, or Salwanpur, the ancient Hindu capital of the Panjab, 8. 

Sikh Guns, an account of, 3S5 — 8. 

Sirdar Khan, mosque of, 320. 

Sitara Begam, mosque of 170. 

Sitla Mai, the shrine of, 206. 

Sonehri Masjid, 222, 

Sri Cliand, Bawa, Samadh of, 150. 

St. John Hostel, Lahore, 316. 

Suchet Singh, brother of Maharaja Gulab Singh, killed, S2 ; his haveli, 234 ; his Samadh, 
244. 

Suf, Syad, tomb of, 221. 

Sultan Begam, tomb of, 135. 

Sundar Das, Missar of Lahore, 326 and 339. 

Syad Mittha, tomb of, 229. 

T_ 

Tahir, Sheikh, Bandagi, of Lahore, au account of, 62. 

Tahli Sahib, 150. 

Taj-ud-dfn, Eldoz, captures Lahore, 13. 

Tavernier’s account of Lahore, 91, 

Taxali Gate, 87. 

Tazia’s, an account of, 271. 

Teja Singh, Raja, Thaknrdwara of, 236 ; Samadh of, 243 ; garden of, 250. 

Telegraph Office, 301. 

Thakurgir, Bawa, Shiwala of, 234, 

Thakur Singh, Kour, 326 and 310. 
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Thevenot's account of Lahore, 92. 

Xibbi Bazar Masjid, 228. 

Tibbiwala shiwala, 239. 

Tirpolia Bazar, 97. 

Tirpolia shiwala, 237. 

Tod, Colonel’s conclusions regarding the foundation of Lahore, 4. 

Todar Mai, Dewan, left in charge of Lahore, 30 ; his revenue reforms, 30 ; death of. 30. 
Town Hall, the New, 274. 

Training College, 311. 

Tymilr, army of, plunders the Panjab, 17 ; levies a ransom from Lahore, 18 ; returns to 
Turkistan, 18. 

Tymur Shah marches on the Panjdb, 77. 

nr. 

University of Panjib, an account of, 312 to 313. 

Urfi, the great poet, dies at Lahore, 31. 

Uttam Singh, Sw-.l, 326 and 341, 

"V. 

Vasti Bam, Bhai, Samadh of, 244. 

Veshnu Devi, Mandar of, 239. 

V eterinary School, Lahore, 294. 

Von Orlieh, Captain, his account of Lahore, 100. 

.w, 

Water Works, Lahore, 298 to 300. 

Wazir Khdn, Viceroy of Lahore, 51 ; his death, 56 ; an account of, Cl ; his Baradari, 183 ; 
the masjid of, 214 to 221 ; his small mosque in Bhati Gate quarters, 229. 


Yahya Khan, succeeds Nawab Zakaria Khan in the viceroyalty of the Panjab, 74 ; tomb 
oi,lS0. 

Yakki Gate, 86. 

Youngmen’s Christian Association, Lahore, 277. 

Youngmen’a Muhammadan Association, Lahore, 280 
Yusuf, Mulla, Lahori, an account of, 63. 

z. 


Zahur-ud-din, Fakir Syad, 326 and 335. 

Zakai Pir, tomb of, 230. 

Zakaria Khan, Nawab, Khan Bahadur , succeeds Abdul Samadh Khan, as viceroy of the 
Paniab 73 ; opposes the armies of Nadir Shah, ; his interview with the Shah, ^4 , 
his palaces and mosque in Begampura, 138 ; his tomb, 138 ; his mosque in Laghban- 
pura, 14li and 147. 

Zamzama Gun, an account of, 383 to 385. 

Zeb-ul-nissa or Zebinda Begam, daughter of Aurangzeb, her poems, 141 ; the gate way of 
her garden, 188-9 ; the tomb and gaiden of, 190. 

Zen Khan Koka, 39. r . 

Zen Khan’s mohalla, 94. 
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